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PREFACE. 


Tor Writer of theſe pages is aware, that 
the ſubje& of them is hy no means popular, even 
among thoſe. who are eſteemed the diſciples of 
Chriſt, Beſides the particular prejudices of va- 
rious perfons in favour of their own practiee, the 
ſubjeck, by a Krad of general conſent, bas of late 
years. been conſidered as little connected with 
practical religion. Whether this Has ariſen from 
moſt parties being conſcious that their on modes 
ö | of worthip are little condteive to | godlineſs; and 
that they cannot be defended fromm the Seriptures, 
he prefames not to determiua. 

The religion of Jeſus, i in its doctrimes, precepts 
and Mmſtitutions, is one connected whole; in pro- 


* portion as one part is overlooked, the force of all 
| will be weakened. He who feels, as every Chri- 
{ ſtian muſt, his proneneſs to let ſlip the moſt im- 


portant truths of the word of God, will be thank- 
ful that the Lord has graciouſly employed various 
means to preſerve in our minds the remembrance 
of them. He has revealed his will in the moſt 
engaging and affecting manner, and has alſo inſti- 
tuted various ordinances of worſhip, all which 
repreſent, and are memorials of the doctrines of 
his word. 
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If, in reading the hiſtory of the life of a great 
man, we had at the ſame time an opportunity of * 
ſeeing his actions delineated in the moſt correct . 
and the fineſt paintings, it would make a far * 
deeper impreſſion on our minds than the mere nar- 

rative. 


Things to the mind before unknown, 
And ent'ring by the ear alone, 
Draw leſs attention and ſurpriſe, 
Than had they enter d by the eyes . 


The ordinances of Chriſt are juſt ſo many ſenſible 
images of the doctrines he taught. When th&e 
are obſerved as he delivered them, they greatly 
tend to impreſs us with juſt views of the truth, 
and where they are in any meaſure corrupted, | 
they naturally lead us into error and miſappre- 
| henfion. Error and miſapprehenſion in ſenti- 
ment, muſt always produce error in practice; for 
it is certain from the word of God, that holineſs 
— from the knowledge and belief of the 


* 7 The great end aimed at in theſe pages, is to 
—_— promote love and union amongſt Chriſtians, and 
| ho er re the ſucceſs of the goſpel in the — N 
The author is convinced, that both theſe are in- 

- timately connected with the ſubject of the book. 
Trae, genuine, and fincere union, 1s abſolutely 
| impracticable while profeſſors negle: negleQ to enquire, 


# Segnius irritant animos Jemiſſa per aures, 
Quam que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus. 
Horat. Ars Poet. tranſlated by Dr Stedman. 


n 


— — — 
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word of God reſpecting ſocial worſhip, and con 
ſequently their attempts to diffuſe the knowledge 
of Chriſt will be feeble, inconſiſtent, and ineffec- 
tual. | 
He will be happy to receive correction wherein 
he has erred, for although he is perſuaded that he 
treads on ſure ground reſpecting the general prin- 
ciples which he has adopted, he is yet ſenſible 
that he may, in ſome reſpects, have committed 
miſtakes in the application of them; and if ſo, he 
knows that the error muſt have bad conſequences- 


on his mind, 


This book is not intended as a ſtandard for the 


order of any church of Chriſt, - Should it. be 
adopted as ſuch, the views of the writer would be 
thereby completely defeated. His deſign is to ex- 
cite his brethren in Chriſt to ſtudy the Scriptures 
on this and every other ſubject, and to appeal only 
to the law and to the teſtimony. In ſo far as it 
produces this effect, his object will be gained. He 
cordially adopts the language of Mr Ainſworth :- 
If any places (viz. of God's word) be alleged 
amiſs or impertinent, or things gathered otherwiſe 
than the text will afford, (as throught my igno- 
rance or unheedineſs, no doubt, many may be ;) 
I humbly aſk. pardon for the ſame, both of God 
and his people; and do defire the reader not to- 
rely upon my judgment in any thing, but as him- 
felf, by the wiſdom of God's Spirit, ſhall ſee 
agreeable unto truth, For, if any ſhall build up- 
a 3 
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on my words, without fare ground from the law 
of the Lord, he ſhall firſt offend God; who hath 
given his Scriptores by divine inſpiration, 2 Tim. 
ni. 16, IT. to teach and perfuade all truth, to re- 
prove and correct all error; to inſtruct in righte- 
ouſneſs, and make men perfect unto-every good 
work : he ſhall injure me alfo, who have written 
theſe things to be-trie ant examined by Chrift's 
law, not to be accepted for a law; and he ſhalt 
mjure his own fonl, by relying upon the word of 
frail man, whoſe breath is in his noſtrils, whictr 
cannot eftabliſh the heart, nor affare the conſcience 
in any thing. Let, therefore, the graſs wither, 
and the flower fade, for it is the word of an. 
char ſhall fand for ever !” Iſk. xl. 8.“ 

The Author hopes that eriticifms or ene 
however juſt, on the manner or ſtyle in which he 
Has written, will not he eonfidered as reaſons for 
neglecting what is here laid before the Public. 
He now commends this attempt to place the 
truth before the minds of Chriftians, to that 

— influence which. can produce attention, 
* prejudice, and work effectually and prafti- 
cally againſt all oppoſitionn 

FE pxzunen, June 4. 1803. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF ATTENDING ro EVERY 
PART OF THE WORD OF GOD. 


Ta ſacred Scriptures contain a complete reve- 
lation of the will of God. They inform us of the 
character of God, and of the duties we owe to him. 
This revelation was made by degrees, but has 
been long fince completed, and the canon of Scrip- 
ture finally cloſed. The utmoſt perſpicuity is 
united with the greateſt brevity in this wonderful 
book. Being the work of God, it poſſeſſes the 
perfection of its Author, and is able to make the 
man of God perfect, thoroughly furniſhed unto 

every good work. 
Chriſtians regard the Bible with veneration : 

— 
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2 THE IMPORTANCE OF ATTENDING 


they are jealous of its honour, and juſtly eſteem 
it to be the foundation of all their hopes. On 
the truth of what is there delivered, they reſt their 
eternal all; and, truſting in the Saviour whom it 
reveals, they are enabled, in poverty and fickneſs, 
in affliction and death, to rejoice in hope of the 
glory of Gd. 

Every Chriſtian owns he is blind, ignorant, and 
liable to err at every ſtep ; he conſiders the word 
of God to be a light to his feet, and a lamp to his 
path ; yet too many imagine, that every part of 
this revelation does not demand ſcrupulous re- 
gard. Some things which it contains, they judge 
to be indifferent and unimportant; nay, they do 
not heſitate to affirm, that attention to theſe di- 
verts the mind from fundamental truths. Surely 
good men are not aware of the conſequences of 
ſuch an opinion. It repreſents Scripture to be 


inconſiſtent, and Chriſt's kingdom to be divided 
againſt itſelf, while it is calculated to produce diſ- 


regard to every precept which may be contrary to 
our inclinations,” This ſentiment is highly diſ- 
honourable to God ; it tends to diminiſh our re- 
gard for his authority. The more we reſpe& 
any : perſon, and the more exalted he is, the 
more minute attention we. pay to whatever he 
ſays. -. A hint of his will is ſufficient from a king 
to a loyal and affectionate ſubjecdt. Muſt we not 
then, entertain inadequate views of the wiſdom of 
God, When we think that any part of his holy 
book may be overlooked ? 


1 
* a. 
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o EVERY PART OF SCRIPTURE. 3 


The Bible is one conſiſtent and united whole. 
Every part is eonnected; the moſt minute pre- 


cepts are adapted to ſtrengthen the influence of 


the moſt important doctrines. It is completely 
different from the ſyſtems of men. Even in thoſe 


which- diſplay the greateſt human wiſdom, we f 


ſometimes find inconfiſtencies ; but in the reve- 


lation of God theſe have no exiſtence, _ 80 
great is the harmony, and ſo intimate the con- 


| 
| 
f 
| 


nection between all parts of the word of God, 


that ignorance. of one part always leads to error 
in another. Thus men having forſaken the Scrip- 
tures in regard to modes of worſhip and church 
order, ſoon began to imagine that they were de- 
ficient-in many other reſpects, and that thefe de- 
fe&s muſt be ſupplied by tradition, and the au- 
thority of the church. On the other hand, right 
views of one ſubje& contained in the ſacred vo- 
lume, tend to correct our miſtakes on other ſub. 
jects. It is indeed poſſible to be much occupied 
about external order, while we negle@ the weigh. 
tier matters of the law, but this does not ariſe from 
minutely attending to whateyer God has revealed, 
but from doing ſo in an improper and partial man- 
ner. We may not only ruin our ſouls while 
attending to external matters, but we may per- 
plex ourſelves about the greateſt and moſt funda- 
mental doQrines of the goſpel, and wreſt them 
alſo to our own deſtruction. 

It is the will of God that his people ſhould be 
holy. To promote holineſs he has given us a 


— * _ 
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revelation, that we, believing his exceeding great 
and precious promiſes, might be partakers of a 
divine nature. 'This, his grand end, is never for 
a moment loſt fight bf in any precept he delivers ; 
and if we loſe fight of it, we can derive little be- 
nefit from any of the ordinances which he has 
enjoined, To view the matter. thus is' ſarely 
more to the honour of revelation, than to ſuppoſe 
that we beſt ſhew our regard for its authority by 
overlooking ſuch parts as we j ge unneceſfary. 
But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe, who imagine that 
a diligent examination of the order eſtabliſhed in 
the firſt churches by Chriſt and his apoſtles, would 
render them leſs ſpiritual, and obſtruct their 
growth in grace! This is downright antinomi- 
aniſm. It puts the means in oppoſition to the 
end. The Scriptures, however, are wreſted to 
ſapport this ſentiment. The kingdom of God, 
ſay they, is not meat and drink, but righteouſneſs, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt—afſuredly : 
and therefore, ſay the Quakers, it is abſurd to bap- 
tize or adminiſter the Lord's ſupper. This is car- 
tying the argument to its proper length ; but it 
is not conſiſtent in thoſe who condemn ſuch con- 
duct, to adduce this and fimilar paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, as a proof that it is of little importance what 
external order the churches adopt. 

It is freely granted, that every part of divine 
truth is not in itſelf equally important, although 
all is ſanctioned by the ſame authority. There 
are ſome doctrines, without the knowledge of 


TO EVERY PART OF SCRIPTURE. 5 


which we cannot be ſaved. There are others of 
which good men have been comparatively igno- 
rant; but ſtill every doctrine is important. By ig- 
norance of one, we, in ſome meaſure, loſe the beau- 
tiful harmony of divine truth. Our reſemblance to 
God bears an exact proportion to our real know- 
ledge of him. Thus the apoſtle prays for the 
Coloſſians, that their hearts might be comfort- 
ed, being knit together in love, and unto all riches 
of the full aſſurance of under/tanding, to the ac- 
knowledgment of the myſtery of God, and of the 
Father, and of Chriſt,” Col. ii, 2. No man is 
perfect in knowledge. None can ſay that in this 
he has attained, or is already perfect; and if any 
man ſay that he is ſatisfied with the meaſure of 
his knowledge, provided he could but grow in 
holineſs, he manifeſts great ignorance of the way 
of ſalvation revealed in Scripture, where growth 
in knowledge and in grace are always declared to 
be inſeparable. Paul counted all things loſs for 
the excellency of the 4#now/edge of Chriſt, and 
deſired to 4now him and the power of his reſur- 
rection, Phil. iii. 8. 10. 

Amongſt the men of the world, a man's creed 
is thought of little conſequence, provided his- 
practice be good. A deceived heart turns them 
aſide. They do not perceive the connection be- 
tween juſt views of the character of God, and 
delight in doing his will. They conſider the 
great doctrines of the goſpel to be merely * 
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lative points, on which good men may, and do 
entertain different opinions. They juſtify their 
indifference about theſe, by their diſlike of con- 
troverſ 7. They affirm that zeal about ſuch mat- 
ters ſours the temper, and often diſorders the 
intellect. The man, on the contrary, who is 
taught of God, underſtands that true holineſs is 
neceſſarily connected with the belief of the truth; 
that the Prev of revealed truth is practical, and 
effectually works in thoſe who believe. He there- 
fore earneſtly contends for the faith once deliver- 
ed to the ſaints, and on account of his attachment 
to that goſpel which is the power of God unto 
ſalvation, he is branded as a bigot by the world. 
How much does the conduct of ſome Chriſtians 
towards their brethren reſemble this ! They judge 

it unimportant what outward order is adopted in 
worſhip, provided we hold faſt the great truths 
of God, and follow after holineſs. They do not 


. perceive the influence the one has upon the other; 
that both are enjoined by the ſame authority; and 
that while we do the one, the other is not to be 


2 undone. I would not for a moment be 
ght to put the moſt important doctrines of 
on a footing with order or modes of 
worlip. The man who worſhips God in ſpirit 
and i in truth, and he only, ſhall be accepted: but 
order and modes of worſhip may, and muſt have 
much influence in promoting ſpirituality, and in fix- 
ing our minds on the obje& of worſhip, or leading 
them away to what will prove hurtful to our 
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ſouls; yet are we told, that attention to the Scrip- 


T 


tures on theſe matters tends to diſtract the mind, 
and only leads to diſputation and controverſy. 
If, then, we would pay proper reſpe@ to the 
revelation with which we are favoured, let us 
attend to the whole of it. The more we do ſo, 
the more ſhall we perceive the wiſdom of God 
in every part. We ſhall experience the efficacy 
of the belief of the truth, in ſanctifying our minds, 
and in making us delight in holineſs, while by at- 
tending to the various ordinances delivered to the 


churches, the belief and influence of the truth will 


be greatly promoted. I would ſay to thoſe who 
are afraid of attending to all Chriſt's command- 
ments, leſt their minds be rendered leſs ſpiritual, 
as Philip ſaid to Nathanael, Come and fee.” 
External matters may indeed be eontended for by 
carnal men, deſtitute of the truth, but ſtill they 
are a part of that Scripture which cannot be bro- 
ken ; and although they may be perverted and 
wreſted by the ungodly to their own deſtruction, 
they are admirably ſuited to promote the benefit 
and comfort of the humble follower of Jeſus. 
The loſs we may ſuffer by neglecting any part 
of the revelation of God, is incalculable. Har- 
vey was led to the diſcovery of the circulation of 
the blood, by confidering what might be the pur- 
poſe of valves in the veins, which, opening by 
preſſure on the one fide, and cloſing by preſſure 
on the other, admitted the blood to flow only in 


one direction. He was convinced that this eco. 
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nomy anſwered ſome important purpoſe; he knew 
not what it might be, but attributing this to his 
own ignorance, and perſuaded that nature did no- 
thing in vain, he perſevered in his reſearches, and 
his ſucceſs juſtified the ſoundneſs of the principle 
Some might ridicule Harvey for ſuppoſing, that 
attention to ſuch minute parts of the human frame 
could lead to any uſeful diſcovery, or ſalutary 
practice; they might urge him to attend to the 
ſtructure of the more important parts of the body: 
but they were ſilenced by the event, and the prac- 
tice of medicine is now greatly influenced, and 
the welfare of mankind promoted; by this im- 
portant diſcovery. If Chriſtians entertained the 
ſame confidence, that whatever the wiſdom of 
God has ſeen fit to record in the lively oracles, 
is deſigned for our inſtruction, and that obedience 
to every precept is calculated to promote holi- 
neſs, they would reap much advantage and edifi- 
cation from it, and it would have an equally ſalu- 
tary effe& on their ſouls. | 
It is not indeed eſſential to ſalvation that we 

TY // { ſhould know all which God has revealed. We are 
or“, | all, alas! imperfeQ in knowledge; but ſurely it is 

"ff | neceſſary to ſalvation, and the inſeparable effect 
R 0 „of believing the goſpel, that we defire to know 
Ai | whatever Godqhas revealed. It is undoubtedly in- 
N conſiſtent with the ſpirit of a Chriſtian, to be indif- 
A. ferent about any part of the will of God. Let it 
4 \ be moſt carefully obſerved, that according to the 
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Scriptures we ean only have full evidence that we | 
ſhall perſevere, and conſequently that we ſhall be 


and godlineſs, 2 Pet. i. 5. 11. I is alſo eſſential ro 
/atvation, that we obſerve and profeſs whatever | 
we do know to be the will of Chriſt. If, from 
regard to human authority, worldly intereſt, or 
from that indolence which prevents men froth 
ſearching matters to the bottom, we neglett any 
of his commandments, alleging that they are mi- 
nute or unimportant, we fin pre ſumptuouſly, our 
hearts muſt condemn us, and God is greater than 
our hearts, and knoweth all things, A good 
ſubje@ never thinks of violating human laws, un- 
der pretence of their being of little conſequence. 
This would juſtly be deemed an impeachment of 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature by whoſe authority 
they were enacted, and would, in every caſe, ſub. 
ject him to puniſhment : and ſhall Chriſtians treat 
the laws of Jeſus with leſs reſpect, the infringe- 
ment of any one of which infers condemnation ? 
James ii. 10. 

Our extreme nel to error, in regard to 
religion, is alſo an important reaſon why we 
ſhould diligently attend to every part of the word 
of God. This diſpoſition is acknowledged by all 
who admit the corruption of human nature. The 
wiſeſt men ' have always diſplayed their folly in 
religion, when unenlightened by divine revela- 
tion. Many, even with the Scriptures in their 
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ſaved, when we give all diligence to grow in 2 
tnotoleupe, as well as in faith, fortitude, patience, 
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hands, and theſe, too, perſons appearing eminently 
pious and holy, have, by forſaking the Scriptures, 
and adopting human traditions, fallen into the 
groſſeſt abſurdities. Many ſuch, I doubt not, are 
now in heaven; but ſurely their hiſtory teaches us 
to give heed to the word of God, which we are 
certain cannot miſlead us. A ſuppoſed latitude in 
Scripture reſpecting what were called circumſtan- 
tials, led the way to all the abominations of Po- 
pery; and we ought not to negle& the admoni- 
tion, to prove all things, and to hold faſt that 
which is good, eſpecially as we have fuch an ex- 
ample before our eyes. 

In conſequence of this natural tat and 
proneneſs to err, we are warned in Scripture, if 
we will be wiſe, to become fools that we may be 
wiſe, 1 Cor. iii. 18.; that is, inſtead of being 
guided by our own reaſonings, we muſt ſubmit, 
as fools, to be taught of God. We are alſo aſſu- 
red, that whoſoever ſhall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, ſhall in nowiſe enter 
therein, Luke xviii. 17. When we receive with 
reverence the whole of the word of God, apply- 
ing each part of it to the uſe for which it was de- 
ſigned, conſidering it all to be highly important, 
we reſemble a little child fitting at the feet of its 
father; but when we take upon us to decide 
what we ſhall receive as binding, and what we 
ſhall neglect as unſuitable to our circumſtances, 
we diſcover a very oppolite temper. We could 
not admit a principle which will lead us into 
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greater temptation to conformity with the world in 
matters of religion, and, by improper compliances, 
to do away the offence of the croſs. Paul, by 
preaching circumcifion, might have avoided per- 
ſecution, Gal. v. 11. ; but although circumciſion 
was nothing in itſelf, 1 Cor. vii. 19. yet he would 
not give place by ſubjection to any one, no, not 
for an hour, in matters of religion, that the truth 
of the goſpel (the goſpel in its fimplicity) might 
continue in the churches which he had planted. 

If we once admit the principle of adapting order 
and modes of worſhip to our circumſtances, inſtead 
of adopting thoſe, and only thoſe, which are re- 
corded in Scripture, it is difficult to ſay where we 
ſhall ſtop. Are all ordinances and modes of 
worſhip indifferent? No Chriſtian will ſay fo. 
Can a preciſe line be drawn, beyond which we 
muſt not go in deviating from Scripture ? This is 
impoſſible. To receive whatever the Scripture 
contains, is a clear and preciſe rule, capable of 
being reduced to practice, wherever men are fa- 
voured with revelation ; but once depart from 
this, and we are all uncertainty ; our practice 
cannot be in faith, and therefore cannot be accept- 
able to God, Rom. xiv. 23. 


The arguments uſed on this ſubject equally 


prove the impropriety of adopting any practice 
in religion, not ſanctioned by Seripture. Indeed 


the principle held by ſome, that we may lawfully 
ſet aſide ſome precepts formerly delivered to the 
churches, is always accompanied with a ſuppoſed 
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neceſſity of ſupplying deficiencies. Theſe princi. 
ples. ſtand or fall together. They are equally 
pernicious. And although men profeſs to limit 
their application to things indifferent, they wear a 
moſt unfavourable aſpe& on the perfection, ful - 
neſs, and -authority of the word of God. But 
what are theſe indifferent things? Let us hear 
Mr Locke on the ſubject. Things in their own 
© nature indifferent, cannot, by any human autho- 
© rity, be made any part of the worſhip of God, 
for this very reaſon, becauſe they are indiffe- 
© rent ; for ſince indifferent things are not capa- 
© ble, by any virtue of their own, to propitiate 
the Deity, no human power or authority can 
5 confer on them ſo much dignity and excellency 
* as to enable them to do it. In the common 
* affairs of life, that uſe of indifferent things which 
© God has not forbidden, is free and lawful ; and 
therefore in thoſe things human authority has 
place. But it is not ſo in matters of religion. 
+ Things indifferent are no otherwiſe lawful in 
the worſhip of God, than as they are inſtituted 
+ by God himſelf; and as he, by ſome poſitive 
© command, has ordained them to be made a part 
* of that worſhip which he will vouchſafe to ac- 
6 cept of at the hands of poor finful men: nor 
+ when an incenſed Deity ſhall aſk us, Who has 
required theſe, or ſuch like things, at your 
+ hands? will it be enough to anſwer him, that 
the magiſtrate commanded them. If civil juriſ- 
„ diftion extended thus far, what might not law- 
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fully be introduced into religion? What hodge- 
podge of ceremonies, what ſuperſtitious inven- 
tions, built upon the magiſtrate's authority, 
* might not, againſt conſcience, be impoſed upon 
© the worſhippers of God ? For the greateſt part 
© of theſe ceremonies and ſuperſtitions conſiſts in 
the religious uſe of ſuch things as are in their 
© own nature indifferent; nor are they ſinful upon 
any other account than becauſe God is not the 
© author of them, The ſprinkling of water, and 
the uſe of bread and wine, are both in their own. 
© nature, and in the ordinary occaſions of life, al- 
together indifferent. Will any man therefore 
© ſay, that theſe things could have been introdu- 
* ced into religion, and made a part of divine 
* worſhip, if not by divine inſtitution? If any 
human authority or civil power could have done 
this, why might it not alſo enjoin the eating of 
* fiſb, and drinking of ale, in the holy banquet, as 
a part of divine worſhip ? Why not the ſprink - 
ling of the blood of beaſts in churches,” and ex- 
« plations by water or fire, and abundance more 
* of this kind? But theſe things, how indifferent 
ſoever they be in common uſes, when they come 
to be annexed unto divine worſhip, without di- 
vine authority, they are as abominable to God 
6 as the ſacriſice of a dog. And why a dog fo 
* abominable ? What difference is there between 
© a dog and a goat, in reſpe& of the divine na- 
ture, equally and infinitely diſtant from all affi- 
© nity with matter, unleſs it be that God required 
B 
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© the uſe of the one in his worſhip, and not of the 
other? We ſee therefore that indifferent things, 
© how much ſoever they be under the power of 
the civil magiſtrate, yet cannot upon that pre- 
© tence be introduced into religion, and impoſed 
© upon religious aſſemblies, becauſe, in the wor- 
+ ſhip of God, they wholly ceaſe to be indifferent. 
© He that worſhips God, does it with defign to 
© pleaſe him 'and procure his favour ; but that 
© cannot be done by him who, upon the command 
of another, offers unto God that which he knows 
* will be diſpleafing to him, becauſe not com- 
© manded by himſelf. This is not to pleaſe God, 
or appeaſe his wrath, but willingly and know- 
© ingly to provoke him by a manifeſt contempt ; 
© which is a thing abſolutely repugnant to the 
© nature and end of worſhip *.” This reaſoning. 
reſpects the authority of the civil magiſtrate in 
matters of religion ; but it proves with equal 
force, that all will-worſhip, whatever is not ap- 
pointed by God, is improper, and that we ought 
therefore to receive the Scriptures, and nothing 
elſe; as binding in the worſhip of God. Yet 
are there ſome pions men who, even without 


inquiry, would ſet aſide thoſe parts of Scripture 


which ſeem to interfere with their own practice, 
and would repreſent attention to them, as calcu. 
lated to divert the mind from the weightier mat- 
ters of the law. Before we act on ſuch a princi- 
ple, we ought diligently to examine whether we 


# Locke's Letter on Toleration, p. 109,—115. Glaſg. edit. 
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are warranted to do ſo. But the ſubje& will not 
bear examination, and, as if conſcious of the bad- 
neſs of the cauſe they have eſpouſed, ſome good 
men, in certain ſituations, diſcourage all inquiry 
in ſuch matters, and are ever deprecating atten- 
tion to what they call non- eſſentials. I well re- 
collect the effect this had upon my own mind. 
When I turned my attention to infant baptiſm, 
and had ſcruples on that ſubject, inſtead of hear- 
ing ſcriptural arguments alleged for the practice, 
I heard good men ridiculing the idea of ſo much 
attention being paid to it. This had almoſt con- 
vinced me, that there was nothing material to be 
ſaid in its favour. 

Upon the whole, it ſeems evident, that it high- 
ly becomes us to attend to every part of the word 
of God, Every thing we. there meet with is 
important. Were Scripture more ſtudied under 
this impreſſion, there would be a rapid progreſs 
among Chriſtians, both in knowledge, in uni- 
formity of ſentiment and religious, obſervances, 
and in the practice of holineſs, It is high time 
to ſhake off that temper of mind which indiſpoſes 
us for the inveſtigation of truth; which leads us 
to cheriſh the prejudices we have received from 
our fathers, and which renders us unwilling to 
go beyond them on any ſubject“ . This has a 
ſhew of humility, but in fact it ariſes from ſloth, 
* A Burgher Elder lately obſerved in the Aﬀociate Synod, 


that the uſe we ought to make of our forefathers is, to ſtand on 
their ſhoulders, aud to try how much farther we could fee. 
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prejudice, ind indifference about divine truth. We 


ought, indeed, cautiouſly to avoid being toſſed to 


and fro with every wind of doctrine; but if our 
ſteadineſs do not ariſe from regard to the autho- 
rity of God; if it do not proceed from diligent 
attention to his word, it no more deſerves the 
name of ſtedfaſtneſs in the faith, than the parſi- 


mony of a miſer deſerves the name of economy. 


I conclude this chapter with reminding my 


readers of the ſolemn warning which cloſes the 


revelation of God. It demands the ſerious atten- 


tion of thoſe who do not hold themſelves bound 
to be implicitly dire&ed, in all things, by the word 


of God: I teſtify unto every man that heareth 


"the words of 'the prophecy of this book, If any 
man ſhall add unto theſe things, God ſhall add 


unto him the plagues that are written in this 
book ; and if any man ſhall take away from 
the words of the book of this prophecy, God 


ſhall take away his part out of the book of life, 
"and out of the holy city, and from the things 
Which are written in this book.” This decla- 


ration'is peculiarly ſuitable, not only as the con- 


eluſion of the New Teſtament, but of that part of 


it, in particular, which eſpecially expoſes to our 
'view, and our abhorrence, the abominations of 
falſe religion, under the influence of which Chri- 
ſtians have entered into forbidden and corrupt al- 
liance with the world, a fin which is ſtyled, in 


the figurative language of that book, committing 


fornication with the kings of the earth, and have 
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thus made the word of God void by corrupt tra- 
ditions; The warning, I doubt not, is given 
chiefly to prevent the Scriptures from being mu- 
tilated; but it alſo admoniſhes all to tremble at 
God's word ; to receive it as a complete and con- 
fiſtent revelation, to be embraced and reſpected in 
all its parts; and to beware leſt, through indo- 
lence, or compliance with the opinions of men, we 
introduce diſtinctions founded on our own igno- 
rance, and thus put aſunder what God has joined. 


| 
8 HAPTER II. 

THERE IS REASON TO PRESUME, THAT THE NEW 
TESTAMENT CONTAINS INSTEUCTIONS CON 
CERNING EVERY PART OF THE WORSHIP AND 
CONDUCT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIETIES, AS WELL 
AS CONCERNING THE FAITH AND PRACTICE OF 
INDIVIDUALS. | 


Tas Lord Jeſus, in writing to the church 
of Thyatira, ſays, J will put upon you ne other 
burden; but that which ye have „ hold 
faſt till I come, Rev. ii. 24, 25. This Sat, 
ly agrees with the awful denunciation, quoted 
above, againſt thoſe who add to or take from 
the word of God. Both evidently imply; that 
B 3 
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=. beſides what is contained in Scripture is 
to be binding on our conſciences ;' and ſurely it 
is abſurd to introduce into 2” what is not a 
HATE of conſcience. 

One part of the perfection of $eriphins conſiſts 
4a tes being completely adapted to the character 
and circumſtances of men. We obſerved, that 
from the conſideration of our proneneſs to err, we 
ought ſcrupulouſly to adhere to the directions of 


1 God. This part of our character alſo affords a 
a ſtrong preſumption that God has given us a full 
oy 7 2 | and diſtin rule, which may at once guide the 
111 humble inquirer, and render thoſe inexcuſeable 
20 who, refuſing to hearken to him, preſume to 
19 8 walk in e counſels. Had man been leſs 
ay. — preciſion would not have been 
MLL neceſl: ary 3 but as we muſt ſuit our inſtructions to 
| 57 the capacity and character of the pupil, ſo has 
us Ty we may preſume, condeſcended to deal with 
184! No o, whether we confider the blindneſs and 
{ A [ : folly of men in matters of religion, as repreſented 
| j f 5 in Scripture, or as demonſtrated by facts, the ne- 
. |  ceſſity of a clear and preciſe rule will evidently 
7 — 
N. | "his neceſſity i is further evident, from the in- 


| mch good or bad laws muſt always 
934 „ e on ſociety. A great part of the worſhjp 
411 o Skriſtians is ſocial. One chief defign of the 
r Seipel is, to enlarge the affections towards man- 
kind, eſpecially towards thoſe who belong to Je- 


14 fas Chriſt; The happineſs and proſperity of any 
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ſociety depends, in a great meaſure, on the laws 
by which it is governed. A church of Chriſt is 
a ſociety, and without proper laws it cannot ſub- 
fiſt. Foraſmuch as no ſociety, how. free ſo- 
ever, or upon whatſoever ſlight occaſion inſtitu- 
ted, (whether of philoſophers for learning, of 
merchants for commerce, or of men of leiſure for 
mutual converſation and diſcourſe), no church or 
company, I ſay, can in the leaſt ſubſiſt and hold 
together, but will preſently diſſolve and break to 
pieces, unleſs it be regulated by ſome laws, and 
the members all conſent to obſerve ſome order : 
place and time of meeting muſt- be agreed on; 
rules for admitting and excluding members muſt 
be eſtabliſhed ; diſtinction of officers, and putting 
things into regular courſe, and ſuch like, cannot 
be omitted ®.” Whoever makes theſe laws ought 
to be very well acquainted, not only with the nature 
and deſign of a Chriſtian church, but with thoſe 
circumſtances which, through the corruption of 
human nature, may ariſe to fruſtrate the deſign of 
the aſſociation. Unleſs he poſſeſs this knowledge 
in a very great degree, his laws will aſſuredly 
claſh with the ſpirit of the inſtitution, and, inſtead 
of repreſſing, will be likely to produce confuſion. 
Now, where ſhall we find the man, fince the days 
of the apoſtles, poſſeſſed of ſuch an extenſive ac- 
quaintance with the nature of Chriſt's kingdom, 
of ſuch minute knowledge of the human heart, 
and, at the ſame time, ſo uninfluenced by local 


Locke on Toleration, p. 42,—44- 
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prejudice, as 10 be capable of eſtabliſhing laws 
which ſhall tend, in the greateſt degree, to repreſs 
corruption amongſt Chriſtians in their aſſociated 
capacity, and yet to· lay their conſciences under no 
unneceſſary reſtraint? If it be alleged, that I have 
repreſented the laws for the government of the 
church of Chriſt, as requiring more preciſion than 
is in fact neceſſary, I would appeal to the effect of 
good or bad laws on civil ſociety. What a dif- 
ference is there between the ſtate of this country, 
and that of Spain or of Turkey ! Does not this 
ariſe, in a great degree, from the ſuperior excel- 
lence of the laws by which we are governed? 
But laws are ſtill more important in an aſſociation 
wholly deſigned to promote religion, God may 
be much diſhonoured by the ſtate of the heart, 
although this be not diſcovered, by actions ; and 
laws which are intended to promote bholineſs of 
heart, require, to be framed with much more 
wiſdom than ſuch as only extend to outward con- 
duct. 

As religion is a matter of revelation, in regard 
to which we are conſtantly cautioned againſt lean- 
ing to our own underſtanding, and exhorted to 
become like little children—as the purpoſe of the 
formation of churches is purely religious—and as 
good or bad laws ſo eminently tend to promote 
or to obſtruct the proſperity of all ſocieties, it is 
ſurely moſt reaſonable to expect, that we ſhall 
find in Scripture an univerſal rule for the direc- 
tion of Chriftians in their aſſociated character. 
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To theſe confiderations let us add, God's decla- 
red abhorrence of will-worſhip. . God is greatly 
to be feared in the aſſembly of his ſaints, and to be 
had in reverence of thoſe who are about him. To 
introduce any of our own devices into his worſhip, 
1s not only contrary to that reverence which he 
uniformly enjoins, but is marked with his deci- 
ded diſapprobation. © + Wherefore the Lord ſaid, 
Foraſmuch as this people draw near to me with 
their month, and with their lips do honour me, 
but have removed their heart far from me, and 
their fear toward me is taught by the precepts 
of men: Therefore, behold I will proceed to do 
a marvellous work among this people, even a 
marvellous work and a wonder; for the wiſ- 
dom of their wiſe men ſhall periſh, and the un- 
derſtanding of their prudent men ſhall be hid, 
Iſa. xxix. 13, 14. Here, departure in heart from 
God is connected with worſhipping him in ways 
of human invention, and the Lord Jeſus, quoting 
this ſame paſſage, aſſures us, that if our fear be 
taught by the commandments of men, our wor- 
ſhip is vain, Matt. xv. 9. The ſame truth is en- 
forced by the apoſtle, when he warns Titus, i. 14. 
not only againſt Jewiſh fables *, but againſt com- 
mandments of men that turn . the truth, This 
is a maxim of univerſal application in religion. 
This pride and folly of men was that which loſt 


v Theſe Jewiſh fables deſerved the name of things indifferent, 
much more than many others to which the term has in modern 
times been applied; yet againſt theſe Titus is warned. 
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invention of their own, they firſt diſhonoured him, 
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| all knowledge of God in the world, and all obe- 


dience unto him. The ten commandments are but 
a tranſcript of the light and law of nature. The 
firſt of theſe required that God, the only true 
God, the Creator and Governor of all, ſhould 
be acknowledged, worſhipped, believed in, and 
obeyed. And the ſecond was, that we ſhould 
not make unto ourſelves any image or repreſen- 
tation of him. Whatever he would do himſelf, 


yet he ſtrictly forbids that we ſhould make any 


ſuch unto ourſelves. And here began the apoſ- 
taly of the world from God. They did not 
abſolutely reje& him, and ſo caſt off the firſt 
fundamental precept of the law of nature, but 
they ſubmitted not unto his wiſdom and autho- 
rity in the next, which was evidently educed 
from it. They would make images and repre- 
ſentations of him unto themſelves. And by this 


and then forſook him, giving themſelves up unto 
the rule and ſervice of the devil. Whereſore, 
as the way that God in infinite wiſdom found 
out for the repreſentation of himſelf unto us, was 
the only means of recovery from the firſt apoſtaſy ; 
the way found out by men unto the ſame end, was 


the great means of caſting the generality of man- 


kind unto the fartheſt degree of a new apoſtaſy 
from God, whereof our nature is capable. And 
of the ſame kind will all our contrivances, in what 


belongs unto his worſhip and glory, be found to 
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be, though unto us they may appear both ſpe- 
cious and neceflary *.* 

If any ſhall ſay that the worſhip of God is in- 
deed fixed, and from hat appointed mode we are 


not to deviate, but that other matters, in regard 
to the order of churches, are left undetermined 


let them give us, if they can, from the word of 
God, a more 'preciſe ſtandard for our worſhip, 
than can be given for the conſtitution of a church, 
the character of church members, the ordinance 
of diſcipline to be obſerved in a church, &c. 
But how much contention and bloodſhed has ari- 


ſen about modes of worſhip! How many, by pe- 


nal laws, have been compelled, againſt their con- 
ſciences, to comply with modes and forms which 
they deteſted | There are few things in religion 
over which men have claimed and exerciſed more 
power, than in the moſt ſolemn ordinances : but 
every act of a church of Chriſt, onght to be an 

act of worſhip, an act of obedience to the autho- 
rity of the Head of the church; and whatever 
they do in their aſſociated capacity, ought not 
only to be done from regard to his authority, but 
as actually in his preſence; for he hath ſaid, 
«© Where two or three are met together in my 
name, there am I in the midſt of them,” 

It is ſaid alſo, that the Scriptures chiefly regard 
the ſtate of the heart. This is moſt certain, I 
do not argue for any one regulation being con- 

Owen on the Perſon and Glory cf Chriſt, p. 101, 162, Ed. 
edit, 180. | 
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tained in the word of God, which is not defigned 
or calculated to promote holineſs of heart; but if 
matters of outward order are not altogether unim- 
portant ; if they may be framed ſo as to guard 
us, in ſome meaſure, againſt temptation, and to 
promote reverence to God and love to man, it 
affords a ſtrong preſumption, that the word of 
God contains full directions reſpecting them. 

It is certainly proper that our religion ſhould 
not be loaded with unneceflary ceremonies. Now 
we know how very prone man is to multiply 
theſe. The natural effe& of this is to divert the 
mind from real religion, and to harden the wicked 
in their infidelity. The regulations of man in 
religion, always uſeleſs, are frequently in direct 
oppoſition to the will of God. This ariſes from 
his natural perverſeneſs and ignorance ; and of 
this we have a notable inſtance in the conduct of 
the Jews. Not ſatisfied with what God had 
revealed, they proceeded to ſupply deficiencies, 
and by one of the laws which they deviſed, 
they completely ſet aſide one of God's com- 

mandments, Matt. xv. 3, This was not inten- 
tional. They ſtill profeſſed the greateſt reve- 
rence for God's law ; but their folly prevented 


them from perceiving, that as the Scripture could 


not be broken, as nothing ſuperfluous was to be 
found in it, ſo neither was there any deficiency to 
ſupply ; that when at a loſs for the path of duty, 
they ought to ſtudy it diligently, with prayer to 
God for wiſdom to underſtand it. ; 


. 
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The abuſes which have actually taken place, 
afford a very ſtrong. preſumption. that. Scripture 
does not countenance that latitude in matters 
of external order, for which many contend. 
One deviation from the apoſlolic practice took 
place after another, till the man of fin was ſeated 
on bis throne in the temple-of God, aſſuming the 
power of changing times and laws. Indeed, 
where this awful apoſtaſy is foretold in Scripture, 
adherence to the apoſtolic practice is immediately 
. enjoined in the moſt particular manner. The 
apoſtle having noticed this dreadful falling away, 
and having characterized the man. of fin and his 
deluded followers, who, not receiving the love of 
the truth, ſhould be given up to the groſſeſt delu- 
ſion, contraſts the character of the Theſſalonian 
church with theirs: He proceeds, Therefore, 
brethren, ſtand faſt; and hold the traditions which 
ye have been taught, whether by word or our 
epiſtle.” Here he evidently enforces regard to 
what be had taught, as the ſure and only preſer- 
vative from this dreadful calamity. So long as 
the authority and the injunQions of the apoſtles 
were regarded as ſacred, an effectual ſtop was put 
to any manifeſt defection; but as ſoon as Chri- 
ſtians aſſumed the principle, that circumſtances 
warranted a departure from their plan, anarchy, 
confuſion, and irreligion, advanced with rapid 
ſtrides, and ſoon covered the world with the ig 
ſeſt darkneſs. 

It is moſt evident, that the papel ſyſtem cond 
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never have ariſen, had the word of God been 
deemed a ſufficient, indiſpenſable, and permanent 
rule reſpecting the order of churches of Chriſt. 
It is no leſs evident that, conſidering the folly of 
human nature, it was hardly poſſible but groſs 
corruptions muſt neceſſarily have ariſen, if matters 
of order were left, in a good meaſure, vague and 
undetermined. We may therefore reaſonably pre- 
ſume, that the Lord did not leave a breach in his 
fold ſo eaſily acceſſible to the enemy of his peo- 
ple, nor expoſe them to ſuch inroads as he might 
make by means of it. Of one thing we are ſure, 
that they would have been far leſs expoſed to 
theſe by having a determinate rule. Dr Camp- 
bell, in his Lectures on Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
traces the gradual corruption of the churches, and 
points out many caſes, in which it might be very 
plauſibly ſuppoſed that good men, while defigning” 
to promote religion, in fact led the way to all ſub- 
ſequent corruptions. We certainly know that the 
corruption did take place. Now, whether is it 
more reaſonable to conclude, that this proceeded 
from neglecting a rule contained in the Scriptures 
of truth, or that in conſequence of the Seriptures 
containing no ſuch rule, men were almoſt una- 
voidably led into the ſnare of the devil? 

A further preſumption that the New Teſta- 
ment contains a complete ſyſtem of regulations 
for Chriſtian worſhip, ariſes from God's dealings 
towards men in every age. We have nothing 
recorded which leads ns to ſuppbſe; that ever 
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God left his worſhippers to their own diſcretion, 
reſpecting the manner of worſhipping him. In 
every age, the ſubſtance of his law to his people 
was, (Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart.“ But their obedience to his com- 
mandments was ever the proof of their love. 
Theſe commandments not only reſpected their 
duty to men, but the manner in which God was 
to be worſhipped, and what ceremonies were to 
be -obſerved by them. He ſet apart the ſeventh 
day from the beginning, and although all days were 
in themſelves indifferent, we cannot ſuppoſe that 
any who regarded his authority would have chang- 
ed this-for another. It is true, we cannot ſpeak 
particularly of the mode of worſhip before the law, 
becauſe the account we have of every thing of that 
date is ſo very ſhort. But we know God inſti- 
tuted ſacrifices, and was highly diſpleaſed when 
there was a deviation from thoſe which he had 
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eſtabliſhed ; as in the caſe of Cain, who, inſtead 


of God's appointed . offering, brought the firſt 
fruits of his ground. Before the flood there was 
a diſtinction between clean and unclean beaſts, 
Gen. vii. 2. which could only ariſe from the re- 
vealed will of God. Noah, and all the patriarchs, 
evidently appear to have built an altar wherever 


they offered ſacrifices, and we find God, on one 


occaſion, commanding Jacob to build one, Gen. 
xxxv. 1. Now this muſt have ariſen either from 


an altar being a human invention, which was thus 5 


ſanctioned of God, or that it was his own ãppoint- 
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ment. God promiſed to bleſs Ifaac, and multiply 
his ſeed, becauſe Abraham obeyed his voice, and 
Kept his charge, his commandments, his ſtatutes, 


and his laws, Gen. xxvi. 5. which ſhews- that 


God had delivered various ordinances to Abra- 


ham, although we are not informed of them. 


The preciſion which was to be obſerved un- 
der the law is manifeſt, Every part of the ſocial 
worſhip of Iſrael was minutely pointed out; and 
we find that Moſes, who was charged with deli- 


'vering the laws of God to the people, received 


le teſtimony that © he was faithful in 

uſe.”* There was indeed one important 

for this preciſion, that all the ordinances 
ere typical, and intended as a teſtimony of the 


truth of the goſpel; as well as to lead the mind of 
the pious Iſraelite to look for the accompliſhment of 


the promiſe made to Abraham. But the minute- 


neſs with which the ordinances of worſhip were 


delivered, was alſo intended to ſeparate Iſrael 


from the nations; not only to preſerve them from 


idolatry, but to prevent ſtrangers from incorpo- 
rating with them. The types are now fulfilled, 
the ſhadows have paſſed away, and the ſubſtance is 


come. One reaſon for the minute directions gi- 


ven to regulate the worſhip of Iſrael, is therefore 
at au end. But although one cauſe of this preci- 
ſion has ceafed, the other remains in full force. 
The Lord has warned his people as ſolemnly 
againſt conformity to, or union with the world, as 
he did Ifrael of old againſt mingling with the na- 
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tions. His language to them is not leſs pointed: 
« Come out from among them, and be ye ſepa- 
rate, and touch not the unclean thing, and I will 
receive you, and be a father to you, and ye ſhall be 
my ſons and daughters, ſaith the Lord Almighty,” 
2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. © Ye cannot ſerve God and mam- 
mon,” Lake xvi. 13. Be not deceived, evil 
communications corrupt good manners,” 1 Cor. 
xv. 33, „ A little leaven Jeaveneth the whole 
lump,” Gal. v. 9. Now if, in order effectu- 
ally to ſeparate Iſrael from the nations, ſuch pre- 
cifion in the conſtitution of the Jewiſh church and 
in their ordinances of worſhip were neceſſary, can 
we ſuppoſe, that when the ſame end was to be 
attained under the goſpel, no ſuch means were em- 
ployed? If Moſes was faithful, as a ſeruant, over 
God's houſe, Chriſt was faithful, as a ſor, over his 
own. He knew what was in man; his proneneſs 
to ſtart aſide from God, like a deceitful bow; the 
influence of proper laws in regulating the ſocial 
intercourſe of his people and did he omit to de- 
liver ſuch laws? or is his holy werd ſealed up, 
and nothing preciſe and perſpicnous to be found 
on this ſubje&?. Although Iſrael muſt not admit 
idolaters into their communion, leſt they ſhould be 
drawn afide, is it left -to our diſcretion, whether 
the churches of Chriſt ſhall -confiſt of a mixed 
multitude, or of thaſe who give evidence of being 
members n. of his fleſh, and of his 
bones? 

Few, I preſume, conſider themſelves ſafficiently 
C3 
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acquainted with the preciſe import of the latter 
part of Ezekiel's prophecy, to endeavour from 
thence to iſh any particular mode of worſhip 
for the New Teſtament churches; yet that it 
refers to the times of the gofpel, I ſuppoſe will 
de generally admitted. There is one paſſage 
which I ſhall juſt mention, which appears to me 
to intimate that God has delivered in Seripture a 
form for the New Teſtament churches, and that 
this form ſhall be underſtood and adopted. It is, 
Ezek. Xliii. 10, 11. Thou ſon of man, ſhew the 
houſe to the houſe of Ifrael, that they may be 
aſhamed of their iniquities; and let them_meaſure 
the e pattern. And if they be afhamed of all that 
they have done, ſhew-them the form of the houſe, 
and the faſhion thereof, and the goings out there- 
of, and the comings in thereof, and all the forms 

| jthereof, and all the ordinances thereof; and write 
it in their fight, that they may keep the whole 
form thereof, and all the ordinances thereof, and 
do them.” Mr Scott, in his notes on this paſ- 
fage, obſerves, This may be alſo referred to the 
times when the whole church ſhall be reformed 
according to the ſtandard of Scripture ; when all 
denominations of Chriftians ſhall difcern by that 
light their deviations from the truth of God, in 
doctrine, diſcipline, worfhip and practice, repent 
of them, and attempt to rectify them; and this 
beginning of humiliation will make way for their 
more complete inſtruction in every part of the 


Þ Vin 9 will.“ 
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If this interpretation be juſt, and it ſeems to be 
ſo, then the Scriptures dd cohtain a ſtandard of 
doctrine, diſcipline, worſhip, &c. and thoſe who 
do not at preſent humbly ſearch for it, are living 
in fin, The teſtimony of the above author is the 
leſs ſuſpicious, as he is a miniſter of the church 
of England, and ſets out on this expoſition. of the 
viſion of Ezekiel by obſerving, that it is vain 
to attempt laying down rules for church govern. 
ment, diſcipline, worſhip, &c. from ſuch an ob- 
ſcure viſion. Notes on Eze+b. xl, ver. 1. With 
this ſentiment I fully agree; but I think the 
whole viſion, if it be Allowed to refer to goſpel 
times, affords the ſtrongeſt preſumption that *Chrig 
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has left a preciſe and determinate rule for the go- 


vernment of his people. 

This ſuppoſition is much ſtrengthened by John's 
viſion, Rev. xi. 1, 2. in which there is a plain re- 
ference to the vitons of Ezekiel. The angel has 
ving given him a reed, commanded him to mea- 


ſure the temple of God and the altar, and them 
that worſhip therein; but the court which is with- 


out the temple, he was directed to leave out, and 


not to meaſure, for it was given unto the Gen- 


tiles. This denoted, ſays Mr Scott, that in the 


predicted period there would be a ſmall number, 
whoſe doctrine, worſhip, and behaviour, would 
bear meaſuring by the word of God.“ Unleſs we 
ſuppoſe that the word of God contains a ſtandard | 
for worſhip and diſcipline, as well as for doctrine, | 
it is hard to conceive how the Chriſtian church 


© 
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ſure, be noticed by the world, is true; but how 
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was capable of being meaſured under the repre. 


it was fo repreſented. to John. 
All agree that there are ſome ordinances. ex- 


preſsly appointed i in the church of Chriſt. If fo, 
is it not a fair concluſion, that theſe, and theſe 


only, are to be obſerved. They are indeed few 

and fimple, but they are quite ſufficient. We 

ſhall hereafter have occaſion to advert to the cau- 
why they have not been deemed fo. 

None who have conſidered the ſubject will deny 
the great importance · of unity of ſentiment among 
Obriſtians. I do not know a greater obſtacle to 
the ſpread of the goſpel in this oountry, than the 
variety of ſects and parties, or denominations, as 
they are too ſoftly called. This proves, 1 am per- 
ſuaded, a ſtumbling- block to many, and alſo tends 
to alienate the minds of Chriſtians from each 
other. Real Chriſtians art all indeed of one mind 

tue great doctrines of the goſpel. They are 
all baptized by one Spirit into one body; and 
thus our Lord's prayer, John xvii. 21. has been 
fo far anfwered in every age. But this unity is 
not obvious to ſuperficial obſervers, and our Lord 
mentions it, as the reaſon of his petition, © that the 
world may know that thou haft ſent me.” That 
there are certain features of character in all real 


believers, which conſtitute, ſo to peak, a Kind of 


family likeneſs, and which -muſt, in ſome mea- 


much more ſtriking would this be, if Chriſtians 
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were of one mind reſpecting worſhip and diſct- 
pline, and every external obfervance. 
Some have fondly hoped for a general agree- 
ment amongſt Chriſtians on theſe ſubjects; others 
think this of little conſt quence, provided they 
love one another. But has not every one ob- 
ſetved, how much difference of ſentiment on theſe 
ſubjects has tended to extinguiſh love? If then we 
admit, that the New Teſtament is not explicit on 
this ſubject; if we maintain that no preciſe ſtand. 
ard is there laid down; if we muſt accommodate 
ourſelves to the prejudices of people of different 
countries, all profpe& of agreement on one plan 
is at an end, and nothing is to be expected but 
perpetual divifions. Jeſus Chriſt has not promi- 
ſed, that any prophet ſhall hereafter ariſe to ſup- 
ply what is deficient, and, inſtead of exhorting us 
to receive laws from man in regard to his wor- 
ſhip, he hath once and again warned us againſt 
it. He has taught us indeed to be ſubject to ma- 
giſtrates, but this only reſpeQs the things of this 
life. Call no man Father,” ſays be, on earth. 
But if Scripture contain a perfe& ſtandard, no- 
thing more is neceſſary to produce perfect har- 
mony among Chriſtians, than diligently to inveſ- 
tigate the word of God in order to diſcover-this, 
and then ſimply to embrace it. - This, then, af- 
fords a very ſtrong preſumption, that Scripture 
does contain ſuch a ſtandard. 
The importance of uniformity amongſt Chri- 
ſtians, is not only evident in itſelf, but has been | 
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allowed in-every age fince the Reformation. Good 
men have lamented the differences which have 


ſubſiſted, and which have not only occaſioned 
Arte amongſt themſelves, but have alſo given in- 
fidels a handle to reje& and to ridicule all religion. 
Various plans have been deviſed for promoting 
uniformity; but all theſe, as might be expected, 


have failed. Indeed the ſucceſs of ſuch plans 


was not in itſelf deſireable. It could only have 
taken place, by churches giving way to one ano- 


ther's prejudices. It is neceſſary, in common 
life, ſometimes to give up what we know to be 


our right, for the ſake of peace or ſome greater 


| 
| 
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advantage. But ſuch conduct reſpeRing religion 


ls not countenanced in the word of God. Eve- 


ry ane muſt be fully perſuaded in his own mind, 
and no evil is to be done that good may come. 
We muſt by no means encroach on the liberty 
given to every church to walk. according to their 


own light. If e endeavour to model one church 


after the example of another now exiſting, we 


hall make little progreſs unleſs authority be em- 


ployed, and in this caſe our zeal.is not according 


to knowledge, our weapons are carnal. But if a 
model exiſt in the New Teſtament, by which all 


| churches ought to be regulated; if each be occy- 


pied in imitating this, they will gradually ap- 


proach nearer to each other; and thus the num- 
berleſs ſeQs and parties whi iſhonour the reli- 
E ill be at d. When a num- 


her of children are taught to write by one maſter, 
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we expect tv ſee a reſemblance" in their hand- 
writing. This naturally ariſes from each copy- 
ing the writing of the maſter, to whom all look 
up; but what progreſs could be expected if they 
were employed in copying from each other, or 
in quarrelling who wrote beſt. 

Theſe different arguments afford, when conſi- 
dered ſingly, a very ſtrong preſumption that the 
Scripture contains inſtruftions with regard to eve- 
ry part of the ſocial worſhip and conduct of Chri- 
ſtians ; but when taken in connection, they ſeem 
to warrant the fulleſt belief of tis. When we 
confider the perfection and fulnefs of Scripture, 
ſo often mentioned, together with the character 
of thoſe to whom it is addrefſed—the influence 
which good or bad laws muſt neceſſarily produce 
in any ſociety, but eſpecially in one of a religious 
nature— God's declared abhorrence of will- wor- 
ſhip— man's proneneſs to multiply ceremonies, 
and the ꝓernicious tendency of theſe - the conſe- 
quences which have actually ariſen from depart- 
ing from the word of God When we conſider 
that God has in every age given directions as to 
his worſhip, even in things indifferent and eſpe- 
cially the preciſion of the ordinances under the 
law the faithfulneſs of Chriſt as the prophet of 
his church the importance of unity to promote 
love among Chriſtians—and the impoſſibility of 
unity taking place, if there be no ſtandard: — 
Viewing all theſe things in connection, we tread 
upon firm ground when we aſſert, that there 1s 
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the greateſt reaſon to preſume, that the New 
Teſtament contains inſtructions concerning every 
part of the worſhip and conduct of Chriſtian ſo- 
Veties, as well as concerning the faith and prac 


. tice of individuals. 
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CHAPTER HIL* 


ALL CHRISTIANS ARE BOUND TO OBSERVE THE 
_ UNIVERSAL AND APPROVED PRACTICES OF THE 
FIRST CHURCHES RECORDED IN SCRIPTURE. 


— WJ 
SECTION I. 


F various opinions entertained reſpect- 
ing the obligation under which Chriſtians are laid 


to obſerve the approved and univerſal practices of 
the firſt churches, may be reduced to the follow. 


ing. 

1/7. That we are not bound by theſe at all, nor 
can they be aſcertained. 

24. That we are bound in a certain degree, or 
by the ſpirit of them, but that we have the li- 
berty of making alterations according to circum- 
ſtances. 


Some of the arguments uſed in this chapter, appeared in a 
Letter on the Lord's Supper, from the Author, to the Church of 
Chriſt aſſembling in the Tabernacle in Edinburgh, to which are 
added, Miſcellaneous Obſervations. 
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34. That the approved and univerſal practices 
of the firſt churches are recorded in Scripture for 
our- learning ; that theſe conſtitute a complete 
ſyſtem, adapted to every age, avd to all circum- 
ſtances ; and that by this the churches of er 
are to be regulated. l 

As to the firſt, I ſuppoſe few perſons who re- 
gard the authority of Chriſt and his apoſtles will 
defend it. It repreſents a great part of the New 
Teſtament, as merely calculated to gratify the 
curioſity of the antiquarian, who tnay deſire to in- 
veſtigate the order and mode of worſhip of the firſt 
churches, as an entertaining piece of hiflory. It 
alſo leaves us without any appearance of a guide 
at all in worſhip or order, and muſt conſequently 
imply, that theſe have no influence whatever on 
the welfare of Chriſtian churches ; that the num- 
ber of obſervances which we adopt 1 is not of the 
ſmalleſt conſequence; and that with equal advane 
tage we may diſcard them altogether. Theſe con- 
ſequences muſt neceſſarily ariſe from our having 
no rule on theſe ſubjects; for if they had not 
been wholly unimportant, doubtleſs the Lord Je- 
ſus would not have left them unenjoined. 

The ſecond opinion is in ſome reſpects pre- 
ferable, but it labours under one great diſad- 
vantage. It is ſo indefinite, that while it pro- 
feſſes to give us directions, it leaves us com- 
pletely in doubt how far we ought to follow 
them. It is calculated to perplex the ſerious 
enquirer; to leave him in uncertainty whether, 
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conſidering his circumſtances, he be keeping too 
cloſe to, or departing too far from the apoſtolic 
pattern. From this he can only be delivered by 
adopting the opinion, that outward form or order 
is in a great meaſure, if not wholly unimportant ; 
and this will lead him to regard many of the ordi- 
nances of Chriſt with indifference. It alſo lays 
men under great temptation to ſuit their modes of 
worſhip and order to their inclinations and their in- 
tereſt; that is, to act as if they had no rule what- 
ever. Thoſe who hold it, will nat however af- 
firm, that we are at liberty to make alterations 
on all the practices of apoſtolic churches ; they 
will not ſay of all the ordinances obſerved by 
them, that they are to be retained, or ſet afide, 
according to. circumſtances. They ought there- 
Yore to endeavour to draw. a line, and to ſhew us 
what part of the order of the apoſtolic churches 
13, to be uniformly obſerved, and what we may 
lawfully ſet afide. 
The third propoſition, that we ought implicitly 
to follow. the practices of the apoſtolic churches, 
and that theſe are made known in Scripture. with 
ſufficient plainneſs, promiſes. .ar, if it can be ſub- 
ſtantiated, to remove theſe difficulties. It will 
effectually guard us againſt uncertainty, and, if 
well founded, it will give us.freſh cauſe to admire 
the wiſdom. of - Jeſus, and his tender care of his 
people, whoſe frame he well knows. 

We have already conſidered the importance of 
attending to whatever is contained in the word of 
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God. Every one muſt admit, that much is ſaid 
in the New Teſtament about the manner in which 
the churches of Chriſt ought to be regulated. All 
Scripture is practical, but this part of Scripture is 
not practical, if we are not bound to follow it; for 
in that caſe it is like any other hiſtory, which af- 
fords us matter of ſpeculation rather than of in- 
ſtruction. Several reaſons have been given which 
lead us to preſume that the New Teſtament con- 
tains full inftruQions to regulate the conduct of 
churches, as well as of individualss All the 
weight of theſe arguments directly bears upon the 
preſent queſtion ; for it is certain, that if we are 
not bound by the practices of the apoſtolic churches 
recorded in Scripture, there is no preciſe model 
whatever in the New Teſtament for the conſti- 
tution and government of a church. | 
We may ſafely argue the obligation under 
which we are laid to follow, in all things, the 
approved and univerſal practices of the apoſtolie 
churches, from the character and office of the per- 
ſons by whom theſe were enjoined. Jeſus Chriſt 
did not perſonally eftabliſh churches ; but he de- 
legated to his apoſtles authority and power to 
do fo. They were his choſen witneſſes, ap- 
pointed not only to teſtify that God had riũ ſed 
him from the dead; but endued with: power 
from on high, to regulate the affairs of his king- 
dom on earth. To qualify them for this impor. ' 
tant work, they not only enjoyed the advantages 
of his perſonal miniſtry on earth, but during forty 
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days after his reſurrection, he inſtructed them in 
the things of the kingdom of God, Acts i. 3. 
But as the matter was too important to be left en- 
tirely to the management of men, though thus 
qualified, they were baptized alſo with the Holy 
Ghoſt, and received power to act as infallible teach- 
ers in the churches, Acts i. 5. 8. Speaking and 
acting under the influence of the Holy Spirit, they 
claimed that ſubmiſſion to their authority which 
belongs to God alone.“ Ye know,” ſays Paul, 
&«, what commandments we gave you by the Lord 


Jeſus. He, therefore, that deſpiſeth, deſpiſeth not 


man, but God, who hath alſo given us his Holy 
Spirit,“ 1 Theſſ. iv. 2. 8. It is true, he is here ſpeak- 


ing of moral precepts; but in regard to the order of 


the churches, he uſes exactly the ſame language. 
Having given various directions as to the manner 
of proceeding in the church of Corinth, he ſharply 
reproves them for preſuming to deviate from 
theſe. What!“ ſays he, came the word of 
God out from you? or came it unto you only? 
If any man think himſelf to be a prophet, or ſpi- 
ritual, let him acknowledge that the things I 
write unto you are the commandments of the 
Lord,“ 1 Cor. xiv. 36, 37. No language can 
be ſtronger. If, then, even thoſe who were fa- 
voured with miraculous gifts, were not permitted 
to deviate from the preciſe order eſtabliſhed by 
the apoſtles in poſitive inſtitutions, how can after- 


ages think of aſſuming this liberty ? 
The apoſtles, at all times, anxiouſly avoided 
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preaching themſelves, as the lords over God's 

heritage. They profeſled themſelves the ſervants 
of thoſe among -whom they laboured, yet were 
they ever jealous of any diſobedience to their 
commands. Now we command you, brethren, 
in the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that ye 
withdraw yourſelves from every brother that 
walketh diſorderly, and not after the tradition 
which ye received from us; and if any man 
obey not our word by this epiſtle, note that man, 
and have no company with him, that he may be 
aſhamed,” 2 Theſſ. iii. 6. 14. Thoſe who lied 
to them, and attempted to miſlead them in their 
official capacity, lied not to men, but to God, 
Acts v. 4. It was, in fact, attempting to impoſe 
on the Holy Spirit. In the commiſſion given 
them by the Lord, we are plainly taught in what 
manner we are to view whatever they taught. 
« Go ye, therefore, ſaid Chriſt, “ M, 
make diſciples of all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghoſt, teaching them to obſerve all 
things whatſoever I have commanded you; and lo 
I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world,“ Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. They were -firſt 
to publiſh the goſpel and to baptize believers, and 
then to teach them all things. This was the plan 


e Hence we ſee, that walking diſorderly was deviating from 
the apoſtolic traditions or ordinances ;—a better definition of 
diforderly conduct cannot be adopted in our own dex 
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vation to finnerg, and then ſeparated the diſciples, 
Acts xix. 9. delivering to them the ordinances, 
1 Cor. xi. 2. in the obſervance of which they 
were to ſeek after growing conformity to Chriſt, 
and to keep themſelves unſpotted from the world. 
Fhe 'Lord not only promiſed to be with them 
while they lived, but to the end of the world, 
to give.teſtimony to the doctrines they preached, 
and to'countenance the ordinances which they de- 
livered—thoſe © all things” which he had com- 
manded them to teach, and which the Holy Ghoſt 
ſhould bring to their remembrance, John xiv. 26. 

The dignity of their office is pointed out by 
the moſt expreſs teſtimonies of Scripture. Be- 
ſides what has been already mentioned, we might 
quote Matt. x. 40. He that receiveth you, re- 
ceiveth me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth 
him that ſent me.” All who receive the Scrip- 
tures, receive, on the authority of the apoſtles, 
the great doctrines of the goſpel. Many, how- 
_ ever, think they ſet afide their precepts in 
regard to leſſer rs ; but ſurely we ought to 
be very careful of admitting ſuch a principle. 
How much -it may be perverted is evident ; for 
while one conſiders church-order to be unimpor- 
tant another may judge baptiſm, the Lord's ſup- 
per, or even the great doctrines of the goſpel, to 
be matters of ſmall moment, provided we are but 
moral in our conduct. Melancthon, complying 
with the ſuggeſtions of that lenity and modera- 


tion which were the great leading principles in 
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the whole courſe of his conduct and actions, de- 
clared it as his opinion, that in matters of an in- 
different nature, eompliance was due to the im- 
perial edicts. But in the claſs of matters indiffe- 
rent, this great man and his aſſociates placed many 
things which had appeared of the higheſt impor- 
tance to Lutber, and could not, of conſequence, 
be conſidered as indifferent by his true diſciples ; 
for he regarded as ſuch, the doctrine of juftifica- 
tion by faith alone; the neceſſity of good works . 
to eternal ſalvation ; the number of the ſacra- 
ments ; the juriſdiction claimed by the Pope and 
Biſhops ; extreme union ; the obſervance of cer- 
tain religious feſtivals, and ſeveral ſuperſtitious. 
rites and ceremonies. Hence aroſe that violent 
ſcene of contention and diſcord that was common-. 
ly called the adiapboriſtic controverſy, which di- 
vided the church for thirty years, and proved 
highly detrimental to the progreſs of the Reforma- 
tion We may learn from this, how abſurd is 
the idea of thoſe who affirm that things in them- 
ſelves indifferent are left to our diſcretion. | This 
principle, in fact, tends to throw the whole of reli. 
gion into confuſion, for each man would contend, 
that he only added or neglected things indifferent. 
We have an inſtance of one who acted contrary 
to the mind of the apoſtles in matters of church- 
order, and who 1s denounced as one who did not 
receive them: I wrote unto. the church, but 


* Moſheim's Eccl, Hiſt, cent. xvi. ſe. 3. part 2. tranſlated 
by MacLaine, | 
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Diotrephes, who loveth to have the pre-eminence,, 
receiveth us not,” 3 John 9. 

To the apoſtles were committed the keys of 
the Kingdom of heaven. By publiſhing their 
doctrine they have opened the door, and none 
ſhall enter any other way. When the Phariſees 
made void the law of God by their traditions, 
they are ſaid to have taken away the key of 


knowledge; perverting the doctrines of Scripture, 


and miſleading their diſciples, they neither entered 
beaven themſelves, nor permitted others to enter. 
Bat the apoſtles being put in truſt with the goſpel, 
were faithful ſtewards of the myſteries of God, 


and both faved themſelves and thoſe who heard 


them. They publiſhed remiſſion of fins to all 
who believed ; they denounced condemnation on 
the diſobedient ; and Jeſus aſſured them he would 
ratify their words: Whoſeſoever fins ye re- 


mit, they are remitted unto them, and whoſe. 


ſoever fins ye retain, they are retained,” John xx. 
23. Being dead, they ſtill ſpeak to us in the 
New Teftament; and every individual, to the end 
of time, whom they condemn, ſhall be condemn- 


ed; and to thoſe whom they juſtify, there ſhall be / 


no condemnat on. Hence the church is ſaid to 
have twelve foundations, and in them are written 
the names of the twelve apoſtles of the Lamb, 
Rev. xxi. 14. Hence is it ſaid to be huilt on the 


foundation of the apoſtles, Eph. ii. 20. When, 


therefore, we trace any obſervance of ſocial re- 
ligion up to the approved practice of the firſt 
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churches, we go. as high as we can, or as we 
need to go, we arrive at divine authority, and are 
conſequently bound implicitly to obey: 

We have an additional proof on this ſabjes, 
from the conſequence attached by the' apoſtles to 
the ordinances they delivered to the churches: 
That they judged theſe to be highly important, 
is evident from ſo much being ſaid on the ſubject 
in their writings. We noticed that Scripture con- 
tains nothing ſuperfluous ; it is all profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correftion, and inſtruc- 
tion in righteouſneſs. If precepts concerning 
their order and inſtitutions were not intended to 
regulate ours, why are they delivered ſo parti - 
cularly, where — is in hwy ſo much ſtu- 


ſubjects, i is alſo manifeſt from th very ſtrong man- 
ner in which they condemn thoſe who deviate from 
them, and from the Jjeplouly with which, as men- 
tioned above, they enforced obedience. All the 
abuſes which Paul in his Epiſtles ſo earneſtly en- 
deavoured to rectify, reſpected matters of order 
and diſcipline. I only recolle& one inſtance 
where his reproof appears to regard what we call 
doctrine. Having mentioned thoſe who denied 
the reſurrection, ſays he, © Be not deceived, evil 
communications corrupt good manners ; awake ta 
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righteouſneſs-and fin not, for ſome have not the 
knowledge of God.” Here he ſeems afraid left 
the church ſhould be infected with this dreadful 
error; but even this is noticed as a proper ſub- 
je& of diſcipline, for he adds, < I ſpeak this to 
your ſhame.” The other abuſes in the church of 
Corinth conſi ſted in their neglecting the order he had 
preſcribed, in their following different leaders, &c. 
The Galatians only added circumciſion, and ſome 
of the external rites of Judaiſm, to the number of 
their ordinances ; but their embracing theſe ſhew- 
ed ſo much carnality of mind, that the apoſtle 
feared leſt he had bolt his labour among them, 


chap. iv. 11. 
18 „ e ee relate to the 


er nne free: 
the ſimplicity of the ordinances, and by removing, 
under many plauſible pretences, the barriers ap- #4 
pointed by the Lord to promote love, harmony, 
and holineſs in his churches, and then breaking in 

like a flood by means of thoſe who ſpake lies in 
hypocriſy, baving their s ſeared as with 
a hot iron, This indeed always appears to have 
been the s of error in the churches. Firſt 
the ordinances were corrupted by ignorant or de- 
ſigning men; then followed various abuſes for 
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which there was now no ſuitable remedy ; and, 
by and bye, the goſpel was perverted and loſt 
fight of entirely. How remarkably do we ſee this 
verified in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. The myſtery of 
iniquity worked in the apoſtles time. Men like 
| Diotrephes, loving to have the pre-eminence, re- 
ceived them not. Thus did the ſpirit of anti- 
chriſt begin to ſhew itſelf. 4+ We are of God; 
he that knoweth God, heareth us; he that is not 
of God, heareth not us; hereby know we the 
ſpirit of truth and the ſpirit of error,” 1 John 
iv.6. In the apoſtles days were many antichriſts, 
1 John ii. 18, By and bye, primitive epiſcopacy, 
as it is called, was eſtabliſhed, The people being 
now taught to look on their biſhops as the ſuc- 
ceſſors of the apoſtles, were eaſily led away from 
apoſtolic practice. It is the nature of error to 
proceed with increaſing rapidity. New ceremo- 
nies were introduced, and new: officers appointed, 
till the man of ſin was firmly ſeated on his throne, 
and real religion almoſt forgotten. It is alſo wor- 
thy of obſervation, that the abuſes in the church 
of Rome, in regard to the power claimed by 
prieſts, the rites and ceremonies, firſt awakened 
mens minds to the corruptions of that mother of 
abominations. Dr Campbell obſerves, that the 
Reformation began by expoſing the errors of the 
Romiſh ſyſtem reſp! order and diſcipline. 
The attack upon what is generally called doe - 
trine, he remarks, was poſterior, although after- 
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In | importance wel wie > dle 
attached 10. the ordinances they delivered to the 
churches, not only by their cenſuring every devia- 
tion from theſe, but from their commending ad- 
herence to them. Now I praiſe you, brethren, 
that ye remember me in all things, and keep the 
ordinances (or traditions) as I delivered them to 
von.“ He alſo ſent to remind them of his ways, 
1 Cor. iv. 17. and repreſents attention to the or- 
der he had eſtabliſhed, as connected with ſtedfaſt- 
neſs in the faith of Chriſt, Col. ii. 5. In ſhort, 
we have the ſtrongeſt proof of the importance 
which theſe holy men of God, under the imme- 
diate influence of his Spirit, attached to the par- 
ticular ordinances N delivered to the 
churches. _ 

That theſe ordinances were not arbitrary and 
indifferent, is manifeſt alſo from the univerſal 
uniformity obſerved in the praftice of them. 
This has indeed been called in queſtion by ſome. 
It would be ſufficient to reply, we have no 
hint of any allowed deviation; but Paul ex- 
preſsly tells us, he delivered the ſame ordinances 
to every church. For this cauſe have I ſent 
unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved ſon, 
and faithful in the Lord, who ſhall bring you into 
remembrance of my ways which be in Chriſt, 
as I teach every where in every church,” 1 Cor. 
iv. 17. Here he not onlv ſtates the uniformity 


. TP 


of his practice in the moſt expreſs terms, but ſays 
concerning his ways, that they were in or by 
Chriſt, that is, appointed by Chriſt. - This per- 
fectly coincides with the paſſage formerly quoted, 
1 Cor. xiv. 37. where, in giving directions about 
the order to be obſerved in the church of Corinth, 
he requires the moſt highly favoured with ſpi- 
ritual gifts to acknowledge, that the precepts he 
there delivers were the commandments of the 
Lord. Hence it follows, that an injunction deli- 
vered by an apoſtle, or the practice of any church, 
handed down to us in Scripture as ſanctioned by 
him, ought to be accounted a revelation of the 
Lord's will to us on that particular point; for the 
apoſtles did not in theſe matters give their advice, 
but delivered their injunctions with authority: and 
if we may credit their on declarations, they did 
not deviate in one inſtance, from their practice in 
another. Paul elſewhere alludes to the uniformity 
of hie i in the churches. © As God hath 
diſtributed to every man, as the Lord hath called 
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every one, ſo let him walk, and ſo ordain I in all 


churches,” 1 Cor. vii. 17. This might appear leſs 
remarkable, if his labours had been confined to a 


particular region, but the ſphere in which he 
moved was. wide and extended. He. planted 


churches among Greeks and Barbarians in Eu- 

rope and in Aſia, yet in them all he delivered 

e 

ces. This fimilarity in the order of the churches 

was er for a conſiderable time after the 
E 
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deceaſe of the apoſſles. Let any one turn to Lord 
King's Inquiry, or read Moſheim's Larger Ac- 
count of the Firſt Century, and he will ſee 
that diverſity of climate, character, and political 
circumſtances, made no difference whatever in 
church-order. Deviations from the original con- 
ſtitution ſoon afterwards indeed began to take 
Place, but for a conſiderable time the reſemblance 
in the order of all the churches was apparent. 
The Romans were under the neceſſity of varying 
the form of civil government in their colonies or 


provinces, according to the circumſtances of the 
countries compoling their vaſt empire; but where- 
ever the goſpel was preached, the ſame ordinan- 


ces were delivered to all the churches, and they 


became followers of the churches which in Judea 
were in Chriſt Jeſus, not only in ſuffering the 


ſame perſecutions, but in obſerving the ſame in- 


-Mitutions and regulations. 


The apoſtles interfered not with civil laws, but 


they taught all Chriſtians to renounce their for- 
mer relig? us cuſtoms, and to be governed entire- 


1y by Jeſus Chriſt. His laws are equally ſuited 
to every climate, and every country, and there- 
fore, in every ſituation, they were to be adopted 
by his followers, who were —_— 
Ihe uniformity of the ſd of the — "i 


elated in the churches, is not only manifeſt 


*]. L Moſbemii laſt. Hiſtor. Chriſt. Majores Secul Primum. 
Helmft. 470. 1739. 
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by ſuch expreſs declarations as we have noticed, 


but alſo in all the epiſtles, in every one of which 
we ſee the very ſame conſtitution and ordinances. 
Can we ſuppoſe that their practice actually varied, 
and yet that not a hint of this is to be found in any 
of the epiſtles which relate ſo much to the ſub- 
je ? Timothy and Titus were employed by Paul 
to regulate the churches which he had planted, 
He informs Timothy that his purpoſe in writing to 
him was to teach him how to behave in the houſe 
of God, 1 Tim. it. 15. Among other things in 
theſe epiſtles, we have the -apoſtle's inſtructions 
reſpecting various parts of the internal government 


of the churches, and theſe all convey the idea of 


complete uniſormity. Theſe faithful miniſters 
were employed by Paul to ſet in order churches 
in countries far diſtant from each other, and ſurely 
we muſt have had fome hint on the ſubject, if 
they might lawfully deviate from the uſual order 

in conſequenee of local circumſtances. 


But in conſidering the obligation under which 


we are laid to follow the approved practice of the 


apoſtolĩe churches, we may be allowed to advert 


to the ſentiments generally held amongſt profeſſed 
Chriſtians. If any of the religious rites of any party 
be called in queſtion, do they not uniformly en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh theſe by appealing to the prac- 
tice of the primitive Chriſtians? Indeed ſo far 
has this been carried, that the practice of the 
three firſt centuries after Chriſt has alſo been 
reſorted: to. This bas opened a wide door for: 
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abuſes. It goes upon the ſuppoſition, that during 
that time the churches retained their original pu- 
rity ; but ſurely we may learn from the cor- 
ruptions in the churches, even in the days of the 
apoſtles, that this was moſt improbable, - We 
are even expreſsly warned upon this ſubjeQ, 
by being informed that the myſtery of iniquity 

was at work in their time. Probably the prac- 
tices of the three farſt centuries is appealed to in 
place of the apoſtolic, from ſuppoſing that the lat- 
ter is of itſelf inſufficient; but this is by no means 


— Meat which ſo early 
crept in, through flight of men and cunning craf- 


tineſs, whereby they lay in wait to deceive, we. 
thall find a complete calculated to anſwer 


every purpoſe which 2 
ſtitution of churches, 
—— then; te dlitharith Gene, 
that the Scriptures are deficient in ſpecific direc- 
tions on the ſubje&, and that much is left to our 
own diſcretion. This opinion originated in men 
miſtaking the nature of a Chriſtian church. In- 
| Read of viewing it as a body of Chriſtians knit 
in love to Chriſt and to one another, 
aſſociating for mutual edification and comfort, it 
has been repreſented as a complex machine, in- 
volving various objects both temporal and ſpi- 
ritual. To the management of ſuch a. body, 
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the ſhort and ſimple rules delivered in the New 
Teſtament are indeed completely inadequate; but 
in place of conſidering theſe rules as too gene- 
ral, and requiring additions of our deviſing, it 
would argue more humility, and a greater ſenſe of 
our own ignorance, to ſuppoſe that a body which 
could not be governed by the laws recorded in 
Scripture, muſt be ſomevrhat different from an 
apoſtolic chureh. In one ſenſe we may admit 
that the Seriptures- contain only general rules. 
This is the caſe with all laws whatſoever, and 
equally applies to the moral precepts as to the 
poſitive inſtitutions of the word of God. 

A remark by a late writer upon this ſubjekt 
is well worthy of conſideration: It is ſaid, 
that there are many general rules given to the 
apoſtolic churches, for the actual and orderly 
obſervance of which, it is neceſſary that various 
ſabordinate circumſtances ſhould be ſettled which 
are left undetermined in Scripture ;' and that the 
determination of ſuch circumſtances in any church, 
according to the dictates of human prudence and - 
expediency, is not to be cenſured as a departure 
from the laws of Chrift, or an unwarrantable ad- 
dition to them. In reply (adds he) to this I: 
would obſerve, that none can confiftently urge it 
who do not aim at walking according to theſe 
continue in any church 'where they are ſer aſide, 
and where any regulations inconſiſtent with their 
obſervance are adopted. Now i it is certain, that - 
E 4 | 
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not only the eſtabliſhed church of this country is 
ſuch, but that every political eſtabliſhment of re- 


ligion under the name of Chriſtianity has ever 


nature of the thing. The call, therefore, remains 
in fall force upon every diſciple of Chriſt, « Come 


out from. among them, and be ye ſeparate. Bre- 


thren, according as you obey this call, you will 
find that his laws leave nothing undetermined, 
which. it is needful or neee ſnould be deter- 
mine 12 

I adore, 4 , de Sb ef - Scripture. 
This -fulneſs reſpecting every thing connected 
with religion, will be more evident the better we 
underſtand iti. When we come to ſpeak of the 
order and diſcipline of the firſt churches, I hope 
it will appear, that no caſe can occur in a church 
of Chriſt, concerning which we have not ſuffi- 
cient ditections in the New. Teſtament. Theſe 
directions do not exclude the exerciſe of prudence 


and diſcretion. Wiſdom is neceflary to apply the 


laws of Chriſt properly; but to uſe our reaſon in 
the application of laws, is widely different from 
aſſurning a right to add to, or to alter them. Some 
allege; that if we exclude all human autlibrity, 
modern churches have none to occupy the place of 

the apoſtles, who ſuperintended the firſt churches, 
— 3 — Being dead, 
they ſpeak t to e Scripture. When on earth 


* dabeh is Beben ofthe cafe of Chriſt, Ke. by John 


Walker, ** 0 Dublin, p. 48. 
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their weapons were not carnal ; they governed 
by perſuaſion and not by force. Some withſtood 
their words, and did them-much evil, 2 Tim. iv. 
14, 15. but as the ſervants of the Lord they did 
not ſtrive, but in meekneſs inſtructed even thoſe 
who oppoſed them, looking to God to give them 
repentance to the acknowledgment of the truth. 
We are ſtill favoured with their inſtructions, and 
as the canon of Scripture is complete, we have 
greater advantages than the early churches. We 
alſo ſee in the abuſes which took place, the dan- 
gers to which ſuch ſocieties are expoſed ; and in 
the inſtructions they received, the proper means 
of avoiding them, and the remedies which are to 
be applied to redreſs them if they do occur. 
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| SECTION II. 


Bor ſtill we are told, that we have no ſpe- 
cific directions in the New Teſtament, fixing the 
conſtitution and government of a Chriſtian church 
under all circumſtances. If this means, that no 
ſuch directions ace drawn up in a ſyſtematic form, 
it is admitted. No part of divine truth is there 
delivered to us in this manner. Moſt of our 
Lotd's precepts aroſe out of the circumſtances in 
which his diſciples were placed. They were pe- 
culiarly adapted to theſe circumſlances, and hence 
many have frequently argued, that our fituation 
being different, we are not to TIO: IIS 
binding all generations. 
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Arguments of the fame nature, ſubverſive of 
divine truths the moſt 'fundamental, have been 
maintained. How often has it been ſaid, that re- 
generation and converſion were requiſite only for 
heathens? that the ſeparation from the world fo 
often inſiſted on, does not apply to our cireum- 
ſtances who live in a Chriſtian country? that ſelf. 
denial and taking up the croſs are now unneceſ- 
ſary ? with many more equally abſurd evaſions of 
the doctrines and laws of Chriſt. Had the Lord 
delivered theſe docttines in a ſyſtematic form, and 
declared them to be equally applicable to every 
age, ſuch objections might have been removed; 
but carnal men would ſtill have found other ob- 
jections as excuſes for diſregarding what they diſ- 
liked. We may be aſſured that the mode of 
teaching adopted by our Lord i is the beſt. Indeed 
there is a very obvious reaſon for divine truth not 
being revealed in the form of human ſyſtems, ſimi- 
lar to thoſe of philoſophy or of law, or of any 
other ſcience or art. It would have appeared leſs 
practical. We are all ſufficiently prone to turn 
the doctrines of the goſpel into ſpeculation, and 
the moſt effectual means of guarding againſt this 
has been adopted in the word of God. Let any 
one devote himſelf to the ſtudy of ſyſtems of di- 
vinity conſtructed by men, with all the formali- 
ties of human ſcience, he will find himſelf grow 
forgetful that divine truth is concerned with bis 
buſineſs and his boſom, and that it does not readily 
win its way to his heart. . 
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Nothing can tend more to ſhew us the practieal 
nature of the precepts delivered to the churches, 
in regard to poſitive inſtitutions, than the hiſtory of 
their appointment accompanying ſo cloſely that of 


the circumſtances which gave riſe to them. Thus 


the election of deacons is related in connection with 
the complaint that the widows were neglected, 
Acts vi. the ordinance of putting away @ corrupt 
member with the hiſtory of the inceſtuous perſon, 
1 Cor. v.; and this ſhould teach us, what we ſhall 
conſider more particularly hereafter, that theſe pre- 
cepts are not arbitrary, but contrived with the moſt 
conſummate wiſdom, to reprels fin and to promote 


holineſs. Thus many of the laws, too, delivered 


to Iſrael, are beſt underſtood. when we view 
them in connection with the events which gave 
riſe to them. The account of Nadab and Abihu 
illuſtrates and enforoes the precept, that the 
prieſts ſhould- drink no wine when going into 
the tabernacle, Lev. x. 9. The Lord was plea» 
ſed to permit and record the guilt of the ſons 


of Aaron, for a warning to future. prieſts ; and 


he alſo permitted and recorded many abuſes in 


the apoſtolic: churches,” with the remedies he was 
pleaſed to provide, that, by attending to them, we 
might be guarded againſt fimilar evils. At the 
ſame time it muſt be admitted, that precepts deli- 
vered in the hiſtorical way may be readily over- 
looked by inattentive readers, who, while amu- 
ſed with what they read, may forget that it is a 
revelation from God for their direction and in- 
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to have been the caſe as 
often find thoſe who can- 
didly ſay they An. never ſtudied the ſubject, at 
the ſame time ly confident that no rule re- 
lating to this is contained in the New Teſtament. 
But furely there may be ſuch a rule, although 
ſome attention, with prayer, and ſtudy, be neceſ- 
fary to diſcover and underſtand it. I recollect an | 
obſervation in a ſyſtem of moral philoſophy, that 
while Scripture gives us many excellent moral di- 
rections, it by no means contains a complete ſyſtem 
of morals. The author muſt have adopted this 
ſentiment, not from there being any real deſi- 
ciency in Scripture reſpecting the various duties 
we owe to our neighbour, but from their not 
being drawn up in a ſyſtematic manner, and thus 
he fell into the ſame error with thoſe who for the 
fame reaſon maintain, that the word of God contains 
no preciſe unalterable ſtandard of church-order. 
All good men have highly diſapproved of thoſe 
who excuſe their difregard of the great doctrines 
of the goſpel, by ſaying they were only 3 
ing to the firſt ages, and in the peculiar circu 
ſtances in which men were then placed; "= 
while judging others, do they not condemn them- 
ſelves, if they plead for ſetting afide ſcriptural 
order by ſimilar arguments? The precepts in re- 
gard to both are delivered in the ſame manner, 
and the ſentiment by which the one is ſet aſide, 
may be employed by others in wreſting the dl 
tures to their own 6 
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The ſimplicity and want of parade in Chriſt's 
kingdom, lead men to overlook. or undervalue 
many important doctrines, as well as ſmaller pre- 
cepts. The following obſervatious from a ſer- 
mon of Prefident Edwards, on the Perpetuity 
and Change of the Sabbath, give a ſatisþftory 
anſwer to thoſe who object to the obligation of 
apoſtolic practice,  hecauſe not delivered in a 
particular way. The mind and will of God 
concerning any duty to be performed by us, 
(ſays that excellent writer); may be ſuſſicient- 
ly revealed in his word, without a a particular 
precept, in ſo many expreſs terms, enjoining it. 
The human underſtanding is the ear to which the 
word of God is ſpoken ; and if it be ſo ſpoken 
that that ear may plainly hear it, it is enough. 
God is ſovereign. as to the manner of ſpeaking 
his mind, Whether he will ſpeak it in expreſs 
terms, or whether he will ſpeak it by ſaying ſe- 
veral other things which imply it, and from which 
we may, by comparing them together, plainly 
perceive it. If the mind of God be but revealed, 
if there he but ſufficient means for the communi- 
cation of his mind to our minds, that is ſuſſicĩient; 
whether we hear ſo many expreſs words with our 
ears, or ſee them in writing with our eyes or 
whether we ſee the thing that he would ſignify 
to us, by the eye of reaſon and underſtanding. 

Who can poſitively ſay, that if it had been 
the mind of God that we ſhould keep the firſt day 
of the week, he would have commanded it in ex- 
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preſs terms, as he did the obſervation of the ſe- 
venth day of old? Indeed, if God had ſo made 
our faculties, that we were not capable of recei- 
ving a revelation of his mind in any other way, 
then there would have been ſome reaſon to ſay - 
ſo. But God hath given us ſuch underſtandings, 
p that we are capable of receiving a revelation when 
made in another manner. And if God deals with 
us agreeably to our natures, and in a way ſuitable 
to our capacities, it is enough. If God diſcovers 
his mind in any way whatſoever, provided it be 
according to our faculties, we are obliged to obe- 
dience ; and God may expect our notice and ob- 
ſervance of his revelation, in the ſame manner as 

if he had reyealed it in expreſs terms. 

The ordinances of Chriſt are delivered in the 
ſame way as all human laws, Theſe are eſta- 
bliſhed according to circumſtances, and promul- 

gated to the generation exiſting at the time of 
their enactment, as repreſenting every future gene- 
ration ; and unleſs they are repealed, or the con- 
ſtitution to which they belong be overturned, they 
are conſidered, in conſequence of ſuch promulga- 
tion, to be binding on poſterity. Some indeed may 
grow obſolete, either from the inconveniencies 
attending their execution, or from thoſe changes | 
to which all human affairs are liable. But the 
laws of the kingdom of Chriſt are dictated by in- 
_ finite foreknowledge and wiſdom. This kingdom 
- canniot be moved. The face of the world may be 
* Prefident Edwards' Twenty Sermons, p. 203. Edin. 1789. 
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changed, the ſentiments of men may alter, but it 
is not of the world, and cannot be affected there- 
by. The laws of the goſpel (ſays Mr Walker) 
extend to the heart as well as to the life, and 
ſpeak | to all men without exception, at all times, 
and in every ſituation. They utter their voice 
with ſuch precifion and perſpicuity, that none 
can be at & loſs to diſcover their meaning. They 
do not bend to the humours of. men, nor accom- 
modate themſelves to thoſe flexible maxims and 
cuſtoms which by turns prevail in this or the 
other age ænd country ; far leſs do they grow ob- 
ſolete, as human ſtatutes do, which by long 
diſuſe loſe their force, and become void. Like 
their great Maſter, what they were yeſterday, 
they are the ſame to-day ; and in every ſuc- 
ceeding period their efficacy will continue, till 
time itſelf ſhall be no more. And, therefore, 
when I repeat the words of this ſacred book, you 
are to conſider them as ſpoken to yourſelves in 
particular, and no leſs binding upon you in their 
moſt ſimple and obvious meaning, than they for- 
merly were upon thoſe to whom FR: were pri- 
marily addreſſed *.* 

The difference of our e is the great 
plea with many for rejecting the practice of apo- 
ſtolic churches. They confider this to be a ſuf. 
ficient warrant for ſetting aſide what they admit 
to have been of divine inſtitution. Moſheim, in 


his Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, | openly maintains this: 


Mr R. Walker's Sermons, vol. i ii. p. 327. London 1792. 
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© Neither Chriſt nor his holy apoſtles have com- 
manded any thing clearly or expreſaly concerning 
the external form of the church, and the preciſe 
method according to which it ſhould be governed. 
From this we may infer, that the regulation of 
this was in ſome meaſure to be accommodated to 
the time, and left to the wiſdom and prudence of 
the chief rulers, both of the ſtate and of the 
oburch. If, however, it is true, that the apoſtles 
ated by divine inſpiration, and in covformity 
with the commands of their blefſed Maſter, (and 
this no Chriſtian'can call i in queſtion) then it fol- 
lows, that that form of government which the 
primitive churches borrowed from that of Jeru- 
ſalem, the firſt Chriſtian aflembly eſtabliſhed by 
the apoſtles themſelves, muſt be eſteemed as of 
divine inſtitution. But from this it would be 
wrong to conclude, that a form is immuta- 
ble, and ought to be 1 obſerved, for this 
a great variety of events may render impoſſible. 
In that early time, every Chriſtian church-con- 


_ ———-hiſted of the people, their leaders, and the miniſters 


or deacons, and theſe indeed belong eſſentially to 
every Chriſtian ſociety *.” Here it is granted, 


that a certain form of government was inſtituted 


at Jeruſalem by divine authority: and that all the 
primitive churches borrowed ther conſtitution 
from thence z yet is it alleged, that we are not to 


judge that this. form is immutable, becauſe in 


moſe days a Chriſtian church conſiſted only of the 
# Ecel.-Hiſt, cent. i, part 3. chap, 2. | 
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renders it impoſſible for us in theſe days to form 
churches conſiſting in like manner of ſuch people, 
fuch leaders, and ſuch deacons ? and what entitles 
us to take it for granted, that a divine inſtitution 
can be lawfully ſet. aſide by the wiſdom and 
prudence of chief rulers of the ſtate and of the 
church 2 

The outward a of the Jews varied 
conſiderably, at different times, during the diſpen- 
nances appointed at Sinai, in every jot and titile, 
the captivity, the book of the law was their guide 
in the regeneration (as Joſephus calls it) of their 
affairs, and the Old Teſtament is cloſed with a 
commandment to ohſerve the law of Mofes, 
with the ſlatutes. and judgments, Malachi iv. 4. 
although the fituation of Lracl zt chat time 
was totally different from their circumſtances 
when. the lau was given, or before the captivity. 
But wherein conſiſts the great difference. of our 
circutaſtances ? Not in the moral ſtate of the 
world, which could alone affect the queſtion. 
Doth not the whole: world, till lie in wicked- 
neſs.? Are not Chriſtians ſtill a little flock? It is 
true, we live in a nation declared Chriſtian by the 
higheſt human authority ; but what then? Does 
the mere name make any difference? Our laws 
favour the profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; we are not 
perſecuted by the ſtate, as the firſt Chriſtians 
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were: ſo much the-leſs temptation have we not 
fully to follow Chriſt, But probably the true dif- 
ference lies here. From their circumftances they 
were obliged either to ſerve God or mammon. 
They were hated/unleſs they renounced Chriſti- 
anity, both name and thing. We avoid reproach 
which we ſhould incur by openly laying afide 
the name; and although all who are in earneſt 
about religion, experience that the offence of 
the croſs has not yet ceaſed, even by being uni- 
ted with the church by law ęſtabliſbed, or other 
bodies formed on ſimilar principles, we may, 
in a great meaſure, eſcape ſuffering thereby, and 
many inconveniences. In primitive times, ſome 
practiſed circumciſion, not for conſcience ſake, be- 
cauſe they were perſuaded it was enforced by divine 
authority, but left they ſhould ſuffer perſecution 
for the croſs of Chriſt, Gal: vi. 12. They could 
- profeſs Chriſtianity, yet by retaining and preach- 
or wholly to have forſaken the religion of their 
"relations and of their country ; and thus were 
more at their eaſe than confiſtent and decided 
- Chriſtians. . | 

If it be admitted, that the character of human 
nature is exactly the ſame as formerly, let it alſo be 
admitted, that the means adopted by the apoſtles 
were the beſt which could be employed for pro- 
moting the intereſts of a ſpiritual kingdom, for 
directing the hearts of believers into the love of 
God, and the patient waiting for Chriſt, and it 


the ſeme end in every age. This opinion, that 
the vazying circumſtances of men, aroſe from ap- 
plying to the kingdom of Chriſt thoſe principles 
which only apply to a worldly kingdom; whereas 
it is not of the world, and conſequently cannot be 
affected in its government by the changes, what- 
ever they ay be, which take place ii. the world. 
The z 4 plauGble arguments in ſupport of the 
for us to act on a different plan from the apoſtolie 
churches, are founded on their being poſſeſſed of 
miraculous gifts ; but this will not bear examina-- 
tion. There are indeed ſome directions given in 
apoſtolic times, which, from the difference of our 
cireumſtances, we cannot now. obſerve,, becauſe: 
the miraculous. gifts. of the Spirit have ceaſed. 
| We cannot even preciſely diſcriminate the dif- 
ö ſerent miraculous gifts mentioned in the New: 


Teſtament. We read of ſpeaking. either by re- 
velation, or by knowledge, or by prophefying,. 
or by doctrine, 1 Cor. xiv.'6, But although we 
may not be able preciſely to define what is meant 
by each of theſe, no one will ſay that on. this gc- 
count all onght to be filent in- ahe church. The 
paſtor may. ſurely. admaniſh or they 
may. endeavour” to edify one another, although 
they cannot propheſy or fpeak witlꝭ te „But 
where will the objection lead us? 


ity ought to follow it out. 1 
F 3 
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appeal to the'Scriptures on the ſubject of church | 
government. If thofe who uſe it quote Scripture 
as acknowledging preſbytery or ruling elders, they 
argue againſt themſelves. Let them argue with 
epiſcopalians on the ground of expediency, but 
they have no right to ſay; that epiſcopacy is not 
founded on Scripture; for it may be replied, in 
apoſtolic times they had miraculous gifts, which 
we have not. It may alſo be argued on this 
ground, that there is no neceſſity to have churches 
at all. The apoſtles indeed collected churches, 
but as they had miraculous gifts, their circum- 
ſtances were entirely different from ours. We 
may therefore forſake the aſſembling of ourſelves 
together, unleſs we happen to judge it expedient, 
and this muſt be a matter of forbearance among 
thoſe who differ. Baptiſm with water was fre- 
quently accompanied wtth the communication of 
the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt ; but as 
theſe have now ceaſed, however expedient water- 
baptiſm'may'be, its neceſſity is a matter of doubt. 
ful diſputation, on which good men may differ, 
while they equally honour the laws of Jeſus 
Chriſt. Nay, this mode of arguing will lead to 


ſtill more ſerious conſequences. Paul lived by 


faith on Jeſas Chriſt. But Paul had, in a re- 

markable degree, the miraculous gifts of the Spi- 
N rit, which we have not; and therefore our eircum- 
| t, it does not follow we are 
by faith, Jeſus promiſed that theſe 
follow them that believe In my 
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name they ſhall eaſt out devils, they ſhall ſpeak 
with new tongues, they ſhall take up ſerpents, 
and if they drink any deadly thing it ſhall not 
hurt them; they ſhall lay hands on the ſick, and 
they ſhall recover,” Mark xvi. 17, 18. But now 
there are no ſuch perſons in the world; therefore 
it follows, either that this promiſe has failed, in 
other words, that there is no truth in Chriſtianity, 
or that there is now no one who really believes 
it to be true. Both of which ſuppoſitions being 
evidently abſurd, it is clear that the bleſſings 
promiſed to believers were Confined to the firſt 
ages, before Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, and that 
in our ſituation, born as we are in a Chriſtian 
country, we ought not to lay too much ſtreſs up- 
on faith, for we may be real believers, and yet 
have our portion aſſigned us with the tranſgreſſors. 
We may be Chriſtians, but if we are wicked Chri- 
ſtians, we ſhall affuredly be condemned. Such is 
the ſtyle of argument which men ſhould conſiſt. 
ently maintain. 

Thoſe for whom we write would not approve 


of this concluſion. They would ſay it was found- 


ed on miſrepreſentation, for although miraculous 
gifts have ceaſed, the manner of a finner's aocept- 
ance with God remains the ſame, the promiſes 
are all yea and amen in Chriſt Jeſus. He that 
believeth ſhall be ſaved, and he that believeth not 
ſhall be damned,” is a truth which cannot be af- 
fe&ed by any change of outward circumſtances 
ifi thoſe to whom the- goſpel is preached, We 
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anſwer their objection againſt our being bound 
by the precepts delivered. by the. apoſtles. to the 
churches, in the ſame manner. The, ordinances 
delivered in the New Teſtament reſpeQting goſpel 
worſhip, remain the ſame, and are binding in eve- 
ry ſituation, Our not being poſſeſſed of miracu - 
N precludes us from follow ing certain 
practices enjoined on thoſe who poſſeſſed them; 
but this no more frees. us from the obligation of 
precepts. delivered to the churches, which are in 
our power, than poverty, which might effectually 
prevent us from diſtributing to the neceſſities of 
ethers, would warrant. us to ſet aſide the prece pt 
of loving our neighbour as ourſelves. 
What has been ſaid will apply to the different 
offices in the apoſtolic time, which are enumerated 


in Seripture, apoſiles, prophets, teachers, mira- 


cles, giſts of healing, helps, governments, diver- 


ities of tongues, 1 Cor. zii. 26. We cannot 


diſtinguiſh; among theſe, but we may reſt fatis- 
fied with knowing, that biſhops or elders, and. 
deacons, are the only offices eſſential to a church 
of Chriſt. The qualifications neceflary for theſe, 
are written for the direction of the churches in 


their choice, 1 Tim. iii. Not fo the qualifica- 
tions of an apoſtle or evangeliſt ; theſe were ex- 
traordinary miniſters, choſen by the Lord himſelf. 
A church may be complete without them, and 
indeed they did not properly belong to any church. 
Whether a church be poſſeſſed of miraculous gifts, 


is a queſtion which has no neceſſary connection 
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with its being or not being exactly on the apoſ- 
tolic model. It is an accidental circumſtance. 
Nations may have the ſame form of government, 
while the one is much larger and more power- 
ful than the other, and while there are many 
other differences, merely local. But if one be 
a monarchy, and the other a republic, or if the 
ſupreme power be more limited in one coun- 
try than the other, their form of government is 
eſſentially different. Were a king to direct that 
one of his ſons ſhould be placed upon the throne 
of a conquered country, with certain ſpecified 
powers, he would not confider his orders to be 
complied with, if the people were to model ihe 
government in a manner conſiderably different 
from the form he had given, alleging, that the 
ſpirit of the commandment was attended to, for 
order was preſerved, and his ſon had a very com- 
fortable fituation as the firſt magiſtrate. . True, 
the king would reply, but it is not the order I 
judged moſt expedient, nor has my ſon the mea- 
ſure of power which I appointed for him. If we 
might not thus trifle with an earthly king's com- 
mands, ſhall we pretend to eſtabliſh an order in 
the - churches, different from that confeſſedly ap- 
pointed by men who, in this reſpect, could not 
err, under the pretence that all-we have to do, is 
to attend to the ſpirit of their directions, and that 
this ſpirit is merely to maintain an appearance of 
decency by any means we judge expedient ? Such, 
ſays De Lolme, is the Engliſh conſtitution, that 
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thoſe who-make alterations on this beautiful ma- 
chine had need to beware, leſt they touch ſome 
unobſerved ſpring which may deſtroy the Whole. 
Perhaps the remark is not inapplicable to our 


If we do not hold ourſelves bound by apoſtolic 
practice, we throw all order in churches into the 


utmoſt confuſion. Every man may conſider bim- 


ſelf at liberty to judge whether, in his particular 
circumiſtances, it is adviſable to attend to the 
ordinances at all. We may illuſtrate the effect 
.of Chriſtians not Ae a themſelves bound by 
the approved practice of the apoſtolic churches, 
by mentioning the ſentiments of a pious miniſter 
in regard to the ordinance” of baptiſm, who main- 
tained, that none could ſhew this to have been 
intended as x perpetual ordinance in the church®. 
It was given, he ſaid, to the firſt diſciples, but it 
did not follow that it was always to be continued. 
How would thoſe who deny the obligation of re- 
yea, hew could they prove that we are bound to 
obferve ordinances at all? They may adminiſter 
baptiſm as a matter of expediency ; but how cu 
they ſhew that we are under any obligation on 
— The Lord's ſupper, it may be ſaid, 
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received it by revelation that this ordinance ſhould 
be obſerved by the church at Corinth, as no pre- 
cept is delivered te us, we may uſe our own diſ- 
cretion, according to the circumſtances in Which 
we are placed. As to the firſt day of the week, 
we may oblerve it as well as any other day, but 
it muſt be left to onr option, whether to prefer it 
to the Jewiſh Sabbath. Where, it may be aſk- 
ed, is the precept for forming a church at all? 
Where is there a commandment to us to exerciſe 
diſcipline? Where is the neceſſity for our having 
a ſtated miniſtry ? In ſhorty this principle will, 
by neceſlary conſequence, lead to throw every 
part of Chriſtian worſhip completely looſe, and 
to ſet afide every ordinance-of the New Teſta- 
ment, except in thoſe caſes in which we may judge 
it expedient to retain them. 

Few would chuſe to carry matters thus far, but 
the conſequences cannot be avoided, unleſs we 
admit, that the recorded and approved practice of 
the apoſtles, who ſettled the order and diſcipline of 
the firſt churches, binds us equally as poſitive pre- 
cepts would, directly addreſſed to ourſelves. 

It was ſaid formerly, God is not the author 
of confuſion, but of peace, as in all churches of 
the ſaints; and again, Let all things be done 
decently and in order. But now there can be 
no uniformity. The laws of Chriſt muſt vary 


* Several Baptiſt churches in England obſerve the ſeventh 
day, and do not hold themſelves bound to obſerve the firſt day of 


the week. 
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with local circumſtances ; what is order in one 
country, will be diſorder in another; and the in- 
quiry, what is order in a church ? will exaQly 
reſemble Mr Pope's inquiry, 


Aſk where's the North? at York—'tis on the Tweed, 

In Scotland at the Orcades—and there 

At Greenland, Zembla, or one knows not where ; 
No creature owns it in the firſt degree, 

But thinks his neighbour farther gone than he. 


A.-confiderable part of Scripture is now become 
obſolete ! The laws of Chriſt are changeable, and 
may be affected and ſet afide by phyſical cauſes, 
or by the ſhakings of the nations ! Although he 
has commanded us neither to add to, nor to take 
from his word, we may neglect the precepts once 
delivered to the ſaints, becauſe our external cir- 
cumſtances are different from theirs ! 

This doctrine not only deſtroys the authority 
of apoſtolic precepts in regard to church-order, 
but might be employed to oppoſe every indivi- 
dual and relative duty. The Chriſtians at Rome 
were to be ſubje& to the powers that be, Rom. 
xiii. © Servants were to be obedient to their maſ- 
ters at Epheſus, Eph. vi. 5, But our circum- 
ſtances are different, and it does not follow that 
theſe duties are incumbent on us. Surely, 


In this way, all the directions to Tervants in the New Teſ- 
tament muſt be of little practical uſe in this country. The ſer- 
vants there ſpoken of were in general ſlaves, but ſervants in this 
country are in very different circumſtances. 
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then, the church needs an oracle, or an infal< 
lible head upon earth, who may, according to 
circumſtances, change times and laws, elſe (as 
when there was no king in Iſrael) every one will 
do what is right in his own eyes. It would ap- 
pear, then, not only that the man of ſin aroſe from 
the fancied liberty of deviating from the primitive 
model, but that his riſe was almoſt a neceſſary 
conſequence” of this fatal principle. Dr Reid 
ſhews, that Biſhop Berkley's conceit of the non- 
exiſtence of matter, and Mr Hume's of the non- 
exiſtence of ſpirit, was, in like manner, only car- 
rying to a proper length the abſurd thebry con- 
cerning ideas, which philoſophers had adopted 
for upwards of two thouſand years. 

But do not all Chriſtians in fact hold themſelves 
virtually bound by apoſtolic practice? How can 
they vindicate, on any other principle, the negle& 
of the ſeventh, and the obſervance of the firſt day 
2 the week? Why do they aſſemble together 

for worſhip on chis day? Is it not becauſe this 
was the practice of the apoſtolic churches? If 
then we are bound in one inſtance, can we reject 
the ſame obligation in another? And certainly the 
regard that Chriſtians pay to the firſt day of the 
week, is = ſtriking proof of the importance they 
attach to apoſtolic practice; by which, in this 
inſtance, an expreſs command to fan&tify the ſe- 
venth day, delivered with the utmoſt ſolemnity, is 
ſet aſide. The late Mr Randal, in his treatiſe 
on the Lord's Supper, after noticing thoſe paſſa. 
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ges of Scripture which prove that the apoſtles 
eſtabliſhed the obſervance of it every firſt day of 
the week, and quoting thoſe which eſtabliſh their 
obſervance of the Lord's day, adds, In theſe 
we. think that we vindicate well the change of 


the Sabbath day, and the ſanctifying it for holy 


purpoſes, againſt oppoſers, reckoning them defec- 
tive in their profeſſion of Chriſtianity, if not li- 
ving in oppoſition to its ſpirit and rules, who act 
not accordingly ; but can we feel the force of a 
law ſo ſtrongly in the one caſe, and does it make 
ſo lender impreſſions on us in the other? Why it 
ſhould. be thus, is not ſo eaſy, it may be, to tell, 
when confeſſedly no argument can be formed on 
theſe places for the one, that is not of equal force 


at leaſt for the other 


This reaſoning directly applies to our ſubje&. 
We cannot ſet aſide the obligation of primitive 
practice, without almoſt renouncing Chriſtianity, 
and ſurely we ought not to aflume a diſpenſing 
power to ſet aſide ordinances equally important 
with thoſe we retain, while we cannot pretend to 
have any warrant from. Scripture for doing ſo. 
But ſo anxious are men to aſſert their freedom 
from obligation to obſerve the practices of the 


firſt churches, that they have objeQed that the 


laws delivered to them are not ſuitable at pre- 
ſent, becauſe. Chriſtians are le. boly. If by this 


it be meant, that the ſyſtem of laws to be gather- 


f this reſpectable author had exemplifed his own doctrine, 
it might probably have had more influence. 
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ed from the New Teſtament is not ſufficient to re- 
ſtrain or to influence a mixed multitude, calling 
themſelves a Chriſtian church, it is moſt freely 
granted. It appears to be one peculiar excel- 
lence of the order laid down in Scripture for the 
government of the churches, that real rehgion 
is eſſentially neceſſary to the obſervance of it. 
Without ſome meaſure of this, a church formed 
on the apoſtolic model can hardly exiſt or ſtick 


together. Love for the truth's ſake, is the per- 


fect bond which connects the body, and where 
this is wanting, no artiſicial tie can be ſubſtituted 
in its place. The regulations delivered by the 
apoſtles are ſufficient to repreſs and correct the 
remaining corruption of real Chriſtians, but alto- 


gether inadequate to reſtrain ungodly men. If 


our churches are to be ruled by the - Scriptures 
alone, they muſt be compoſed of members of the 
ſame deſcription as the apoſtolic churches, 

If the objection mean, that real Chriſtians of 
the preſent times are not- ſufficiently holy to be 
governed in the ſame way as formerly, it is ab- 
ſurd. It is true, however, that a departure from 
theſe rules tends to promote conformity to the 
world. Thoſe who are connected with a church 
whoſe conſtitution is different from that delivered 
by the apoſtles, labour under a great diſadvan- 
tage. They do not enjoy all the means appoint- 
ed fot their edification. But do we not ſee in 
this objection the language of voluntary humility ? 
In the ſame way we may ſet aſide ſome other 
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precepts, as too hard for us. Does not this re- 
ſemble an  unbeliever excuſing his negle& of 
prayer, or of any other duty, by ſaying he has not 
faith, or ĩs not ſufficiently holy; that theſe duties 
are for believers, not for him. Why is he not a 
believer ?-1s not this his guilt, and will it not 
prove his condemnation ? 

But probably the objection is founded on that 
common ſentiment, that the former days are bet- 
ter than the preſent. The Scriptures inform us 
of the mighty power of the word of God on the 


| "Hearts of men; what a change it produced; that 


the moſt unholy were ſanctified through the truth: 
but they alſo relate to the remaining corruption of 


Chriſtians ; they by no means repreſent them as 


faultleſs ; the abuſes in the churches are clearly 
pointed out, as at Corinth, in Galatia and Afia, 


cc. and there we ſee that they were men of like 
paſſions with ourſelves. 


But ſtill if we are behind them, is there not a 


cauſe ? Yes, ſay ſome, the Spirit is now with- 


held. Does our carnality, then, ariſe from the 
character of the days in which we live? Is not this 
very like charging it upon God ? If indeed the 
Spirit be withheld, we may be aſſured our iniqui- 
ties have ſeparated between us and our God. Is 
His hand ſhortened ? Turn ye at my reproof,” 
ſays the Lord, Prov. i. 23. „ and I will pour 
out my Spirit upon you! When we conſider the 
unhallowed union which has taken place between 
the church and the world, and the ' conſequent 
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conformity of real Chriſtians to worldly maxims 
and manners, no wonder if the Spirit has been 
grieved: and how ſhall his bleſſed influences be 
reſtored, but by ſearching and trying our ways, 

and returning to the Lord, Let us then tremble 
at God's word, and hear what the Spirit ſaith 
unto the churches. If we return to God, he wall 
return to us. Draw.nigh to God, and he will 
draw nigh to you. Cleanſe your hands, ye ſin- 
ners, and purify your hearts, ye double-minded, 
Ye adulterers and adulterefles, know ye not that 
friendſhip with the world is enmity with God? 
James iv. 4. 8, Behold I ſtand at the door (ſays 
Jeſus) and knock ; if any man hear my, voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will ſap with him, and he with me, Rev. iii. 20. 

Good men generally lament the low ſtate of 
religion in the reformed churches. Is it not 
worth while to inquire, whether this does not in 
part proceed from neglecting the ardinances f 
Chriſt, reſpecting the conſtitution and diſcipline 
of churches? Is there no reaſon to believe, that 
we experience the truth of what the Holy Ghoſt 
once and again aſſures us will be the caſe, A 
Itttle leaven leavens the whole lump?” Are not 
many Chriſtians in a fituation where neither the 
precept, Purge out the old leaven, nor that in 
Matt. xviii. 15. 17. are, nor can be, attended to? 
Is this a matter which God — 

Some account for the low ſtate of religion, by 

G3 
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ſaying'* the church is yet in the wilderneſs *, Rev. 
14; ; by and bye we ſhall have more light; 
me we muſt do what good we can, without 
running too faſt.” But what brought the church 
into the wildernefs? was it not the iniquity of its 
members? By diſregarding the ordinances of Chriſt, 
they grieved his Holy Spirit, and by aſſuming the 
'Uberty of regulating the outward order of the 
churches according to circumſtances, they brought 
themfelyes under the dominion of antichriſt. My 
people,” ſaid God of old, « would not hearken to 
my voice, and Iſrael would none of me: Sol 
gave them up unto their own hearts luſt, and 
they walked in their own counſels,” Pſal. lxxxi. 
11, 4. 

How is the church to be brought out of the 
— From whence is the light to ariſe ? 
Are we to have a new revelation? or do we ex- 
the teaching of the Spirit, except by 'means 
of the word of God? The ſame light has been 
be the world ever ſince the New Teſtament 
21 pleted ; the pillar of the cloud and the 


Bre Nil conducts the true Iſrael. If men do not 
; Aavander in the fame groſs darkneſs as formerly, it 
is becauſe ſome what more attention is paid to 
that blefſed book ; and if knowledge ſhall yet be 
'L e e range 1b oh 
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vival of religion till the chutch and the world were ſepatated ; 


yet he continued iti the national church till his death ! 
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attending more "cloſely to the lively oracles of 
God, and conſequently of our underſtanding them 
better. Let us not then ſay, The time is not 
come, the time when the Lord's houſe ſhall be 
built,” but let every Chriſtian confider his ways. 
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| | SECTION III. 


Tuos who juſtify their own practice, 
while they evidently depart from the ordinances 
delivered by the apoſtles for the regulation of 
the churches, allege, that there are ſome ordi- 
, nances which churches, profeſſing to be guided by 
apoſtolic practice in all reſpects, do not follow. 
For inſtance, the community of goods in the church 

- at Jeruſalem-—obſerving the Lord's ſupper daily 

love-feaſts—-waſhing one another's feet the kiſs 

| of low/antl example for Paal'ovew, Acts 
N viii. 18. 

With reſpe& to the firſt let it be obſerved; that 
there was no fuch F on that or 
any other church. Their ſelling their lands 
and houſes was voluntary, as evidently appears 
by Peter's addreſs to Ananias.-: His ſin did not 
conſiſt in not giving the whole price, but in 
endeavouring to deceive the apoſtles who were 
filled with the Spirit; and therefore his keeping 
back part of the priee is called, lying to the 

Holy Gboſt, Acts v. 3. While it it remain- 
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ed, (ſaid Peter) was it not thine own ? and after 
it was ſold, was it not in thine own power Why 
haſt thou conceived this thing in thine heart? 
thou haſt not lyed unto men, but unto God,” 
ver. 4. He might have kept it without being 
found fault with ; but when he hypocritically 
ſought the character of deadneſs to the world, and 
love to the brethren, to which other members of 
the church were fo juſtly entitled, Peter employ. 
ed the authority given by the Lord to the apoſtles, 
for the edification of the churches, 2 Cor. x. 8. 
to puniſh him, for they had in them a readineſs 
to revenge all diſobedience, 2 Cor. x, 6. Should 
a church, or any of its members, think it proper 
at preſent to have all things in common, they 
are accountable to Jeſus Chriſt alone; but if they 
made this a term of communion, it would be 
utterly unſeriptural. At all events, communion 
of goods was confined to the church of Jeruſalem. 
Nothing of the kind is mentioned in any other 
church, but the contrary practice undoubtedly pre- 
vailed in ſeveral of theſe. 

But although this anſwer is ſufficient, there is 
another which totally removes this objection. 


There tems mo juſt ground for ſuppoſing that a 
community of goods did exiſt at Jeruſalem in any 
| that a great degree of liberality 


to the poor took pl among them. I am aware 

C combating an opinion long 
but we ought” to prove all 
the author of the Eccleſiaſtical 
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Hiſtory, has publiſhed a treatiſe on the ſabje& *, 


fo which I would refer thoſe who are not ſatisfied 


with the following remarks. 

Luke's words are, And the hien of 
them that believed were of one heart and of one 
ſoul : neither ſaid any of them, that aught of the 
things which he poſſeſſed was his own; but they 
had all things in common. Neither was there 
any among them that lacked, for as many as 
were poſſeſſors of lands or houſes, ſold them, and 
brought the prices of the things that were ſold, 
and laid them down at the apoſtles feet; and diſ- 
tribution was made unto every man, according as 
he had need,” Acts iv. 32. 34, 35. 65:46 

This may either expreſs, that the whole pro- 
perty of the members, who had all fold their 
houſes and lands, was put into à common ſtock, 
and that from this the neceſſities of each was 
ſupplied; or the words may, with equal pro- 
priety, be underſtood to mean, that there exiſted 
ſo much love in this church, that each of them 
was ready to communicate to the wants of their 
brethren, to the utmoſt of their power: that, to 
teſtify their affection, and to ſupply the wants of 
the poor, ſome who had houſes and lands ſold 
their poſſeſſions, and laid the price at the apoſtles 
feet, and that they ſuperintended the diſtribution 
to thoſe who had need. If the words may be 


De vera Natura Communiĩonis Bonorum in Eccleſia Hiero- 
ſolymitana Commentatio, apud Diſſertat. ad Hiſt, Cceleſ. perti- 
nent. Vol. gſterum Alton. et Lub. 1767. 
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underſtood in either ſenſe, it remains to - endea- 
vour to aſcertain the true meaning. It is no 
flight argument for the latter, that it repreſents 
matters in a point of view much more natural 
and eaſy, correſponding both with the practice 
of other churches, and the precepts delivered to 
them by the apoſtles. The former teaches us to 
view the church of Jeruſalem as fingular, in adopt- 
ing a cuſtom which muſt neceſſarily have been at- 
tended with very great confuſion and inconveni- 
ence, and whieh, while it ſavoured more of ↄſten- 
tation, does not ſeem ſo well calculated to anſwer 
the end. In ſupplying a great number from a 
common ſtock, ſome would be in greater danger 
of being overlooked, than if their fellow diſciples, 
after taking what was neceſſary for their own 
families, liberally diſtributed to the ſupport of 
their brethren. Beſides, ſome would require al- 
ſuch bring their earnings to the treaſury, and 
then take them away? This muſt have been the 
caſe, if the communion be underſtood in its com- 
mon ſenſe, unleſs we are alſo to underſtand, that 
they gave up working altogether, and were ſup- 
ported from the common ſtock. . But the com- 
plaint of the Grecians plainly ſhe ws us who were 
ſupplied out of the public fund. They complain- 
.ed of their widows being neglected; on the com- 
mon ſuppoſition, each individual was to be ſup- 


plied, and probably, i in this caſe, there would have 
been a general complaint of the Grecians being 
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neglected, in place of their eren 
mentioned. 
Now, we find in hes ratios eee 


ſupply widows; and this affords a ftrong pre- 


ſumption, that the poor alone were ſupplied from 
the public fund raiſed by the voluntary and libe- 
ral contributions of the brethren. But if we are 
to take the words ſo ſtrictly, then not only all the 
lands, but all the houſes were ſold; - ſo that not 
only public tables muſt have been neceſſary but 
houſes alſo muſt have been - purchaſed by the 
church for the uſe of the brethren. All is plain 
and eaſy on the other ſuppoſition ; and in the 
conduct of the church of Jeruſalem, every church 
of Chriſt has a beautiful example (which they 
are bound to follow) liberally to ſupply the wants 


of the poor, and, to the utmoſt of their power, 
to alleviate their neceſſities and their diſtreſs. | * 


The precept given by Paul to the Corinthians 
will illuſtrate this ſubject. In exhorting them to 
make a contribution for the ſaints, + he ſays, © I 
mean not that other men be eaſed and you bur. 
dened, but by an equality, that now at this time 
your abundance may be a ſupply for their want, 
that their abundance alſo. may be a ſupply for 
your want: as it is written, he that gathered 
much had nothing over, and he that gathered 
little had no lack,” 2 Cor. viii. 13. 15. The 
meaning of this is very obvious. Paul exhorts 
the brethren at Corinth to contribute to the ne- 
ceſſity of the poor ſaints in Judea ; but to prevent 
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their imagining that this aroſe from partiality for 
his countrymen, be tells them, if they ſtood in 
need of it, he ſhould be equally ready to exhort 
the Jewiſh brethren to aſſiſt them; that believers | 
in Jeſus ought, by this mutual communication of 


| their worldly goods, to reſemble the Iſraelites in 


the wilderneſs, who received an homer of manna 
whether they gathered much or little, Ex. xvi. 18. 
But, by interpreting the equality in this paſſage 
with the ſame ſtrictneſs as we generally do the 
communion of goods in Jeruſalem, we may un- 
derſtand the apoſtle as enjoining a levelling ſyſ- 


tem, for which indeed it has been urged, and an 


abſolute communion and equality of property be- 
tween the brethren at Corinth and Jeruſalem. 
Moſheim quotes a ſaying of Socrates, ara re- 
c, none, all things are common among friends, 
but none underſtand this in the ſame way in which 


Luke is generally underſtood in Acts iv. 32. He 


quotes many teſtimonies of the ſame kind from 
other ancient writers, where they ſpeak in the 
ſame manner, and yet evidently mean only to ex- 
He obſerves, that we cannot gather from the wri- 
tings of any author of the firſt and ſecond cen- 
tury, that ſuch a communion did not exiſt among 
Chriſtians as that mentioned by Luke. He quotes 
a number of teſtimonies which-mention the com- 


munion of goods among Chriſtians in the ſame 
that Luke uſes, in circumſtances where 


all confeſs that nothing more than great liberality 
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is meant. If, then, the communion' of goods 
mentioned by them is conſiſtent with each re- 
maining maſter of his own property, is it not 
moſt natural to underſtand Luke as meaning the 
ſame? He ſays it was not till the fourth century 
was far advanced, that this paſſage in the Acts 
was thought to expreſs that the church of Jeru- 
ſalem had their goods in common, in the ſame 
way as the monks have, ſo that probably the 
true origin of 'the communion of goods, was to 
find countenance in Scripture; for the abſurdities 
of monkery. He concludes by thus giving the 
ſenſe of the paſſage under conſideration. * There 
was truly great harmony amongſt all the diſciples 
of Chriſt. None of them preferred their wealth 
or their property above the love they bore to the 


brethren; but, wherever there was occaſion, moſt 


willingly affiſted the indigent. None regarded his 
riches as if the uſe of them was to be confined to 
himſelf, buteacicotiiicred himelf bound to. hare 


them with the poor. This ſacred love went even 


farther, ſo that a ſort of public treaſury was eſta- 
bliſhed, from whence the fick, widows, orphans, 
and others who were in poverty, were ſupplied. 
To this each contributed according to his earn- 


ings, and when this was not ſufficient to ſupport | 


ſo great a number of poor. perſons, ſome who 
were rich, or who had lands either without the 


city, or houſes within it, beſides what they them- 
ſelves inhabited, ſold theſe poſſeſſions, and devoted 


the price of them to the public good: and this 
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they did the more willing!y, as they were aſſured 
that the deſtruction of Paleſtine and of the Jewiſh 
ſtate was approaching . 
It appears, then, that the communion of goods at 
Jeruſalem, ſo far from being an argument againſt 
following the example of the apoſtolic churches, 
is an example worthy of imitation in every church 
of Chriſt, which is doubtleſs bound, in the ftrong- 
eſt manner, to provide for the poor of the flock. 
The only argument from Scripture for the prac- 
F ere communion, is drawn from Acts ii. 
46. And they, continuing daily in the temple, 
and breaking bread from houſe to houſe, did eat 
their meat with gladneſs and fingleneſs of heart.” 
Now it is certain, that although the expreſſion 
breaking bread is uſed in the New Teſtament to 
fignify the ordinance of the Lord's ſupper, it alſo 


* © Magno vero erat omnium Chriſti diſcipulorum conſenſio 
et concordia. quiſquam ex illis divitias et bona amori 
in fratres t; verum 6 id res ita poſcebat perlibera- 
lter aliorum indig ntiam juvabat. Nemo opes ſuas fic ſpec- 
tabat ac fi uſus earum ad ſe unice pertineret ſed unuſquiſque 
ſuum eſſe credebgt cum laborantibus ea communicare. Quin 
. ane grun g amor progredie batur. Ut eſſet unde aleren- 
tur cegroti, ,  orbi et reliquĩ, quos inopia premebat publi- 
cum quoddam condebatur erarium : buc quantum quiſque pote- 
rat de ſuis f tibus referebat. Quuamgque id non ſufficeret ad 
tantum pauperum multitudinem ſuſtentandum, opulentiores non- 
nulli quibu aut agri extra urbem, aut in urbe tecta erant, pree- 


deren d nar poſſeſſiones iſtas vendebant conflatamque 


bant commodis. Idque tanto fa- 
noverant certius ultiwam Paleſtine re- 


m. imminere. Eg L. erg ur Diſere. 


ciebar 
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denotes partaking of food at an ordinary meal. 
See Matt. xiv. 19. Mark viii. 19. Luke xxiv. 35. 
In general, there is no difficulty in diſtinguiſhing 
when the one and when the other is meant. 
When breaking bread is mentioned, Acts ii. 42. 
in connection with the apoſtles? doctrine, and the 
fellowſhip and prayers, we cannot doubt this to 
intend the ordinance of Chriſtian worſhip, which 
conſiſts in breaking bread, 80 when we read of 
the diſciples at Troas coming together on the firſt 
day of the week to break bread, Acts xx. 7. we 

cannot be at a loſs to conclude that this means the 
Lord's ſupper. They met on the firſt day of the 
week, becauſe on that day Jeſus roſe from the 
dead. The queſtion then is, Whether the prin- 
cipal object of their meeting on the day which 
had come in place of the Sabbath, was to obſerve 
a ſolemn ordinance intimately connected with the 
reſurrection of Jeſus, or to join in partaking of a 
common meal? for certainly breaking bread, in 
the one fenſe or in the other, was the chief pur- 
poſe of their aſſembling, as is evident from the 
hiſtory. This queſtion may be anſwered without 
much difficulty. But if any one ſhould object, 
that there is not an abſolute certainty that the 
Lord's ſapper is meant, let him obſerve, that the 
church of Corinth, on the ſame day, 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
came together into one place, and did eat and 
drink, profeſſing to obſerve the ordinance of the 
ſupper, 1 Cor. xi. 17. 20, 21.3 let him farther 
take notice, that the ſame order of worſhip was: 
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eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles in every church, 1 Cor. 
iv. 17. and ſurely his doubts muſt be removed. 

It is admitted, that we cannot ſo clearly aſcer- 
tain, whether breaking bread in Acts ii. 46. 
means the ordinance of the fupper, or partaking 
of ordinary food. But if it be at beſt doubtful, 
no ſolid argument can be built on it, and con- 
ſequently we cannot be accuſed of diſcarding uni- 
verſal and approved apoſtolic practice, becauſe 
we do not follow what, in the opinion of ſome, 
was the cuſtom of an apoſtolic church. Beſides, 
as the Lord's ſupper is evidently mentioned-with- 
in four verſes, it is not probable that an account 
of it ſhould be here repeated. An important piece 
of inſtruction is contained in the 46th verſe, if we 
ſuppoſe it only to relate to their common food. 
It ſhews how theſe Chriſtians ate their bread with 
joy, Kedleſ. ix. 7. Being accepted in the belo- 
ved, und having their hearts ſprinkled from an 
evil conſcience, the ſatisfaction produced by this 
and their example is recorded that we may learn 
to rejoice in the Lord always. 

With reſpe& to the praftice of churches after 
the apoſtles days, we do not bold qurſelves bound 
by it, nor by any thing not recorded in Scripture. 
What we contend for is, the indiſpenſable obligation 
of all the ordinances recorded in the New Teſta- 
ment as delivered to the churches ; or, which 1s 
the ſame thing, the practice of the churches men- 
tioned with approbation by the apoſtles, But it 


— 
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does not appear that daily communicating was 
ever general, although it was doubtleſs the prac» 


tice of ſome churches in the third and fourth cen- 


turies. 

The Lord's ſupper was firſt obſerved on Thurf- 
day. We ſhall not aſſert, that it is unlawful to 
obey Chriſt's dying commandment on any day 
we only contend, that by the approved practice 
of apoſtolic churches, it is demonſtrated to be the 
appointment of Chriſt, that his churches mu/? ob» 
ſerye it every firſt day of the week, and the evi- 
dence. of this is juſt as ſtrong as: that they or 
we are required to aſſemble at all on that day to 
ſanctify it. If a church can aſſemble every day, 
they may do ſo, but at all events they muff meet on 
the Lord's day, if they deſire to keep his com- 
mandments. 80, if they may eat the Lord's ſup- 
per every day, yet they are not warranted to con- 
demn thoſe who only 
the week. | 

With reſpe& to the love feafts, we have no ac- 
count in Scripture which fixes this to have been: 
the practice of the apoſtolic: churches-at all, or 
which gives us any direction with reſpect to them. 
Jude indeed, ver. 12. ſays, © theſe: are ſpots in 
your feaſts of charity.” But certainly this is 
not ſufficient to aſcertain the cuſtom of a church 


regularly aſſembling to eat together. The ex- 
preſſion may refer to partaking of the Lord's ſup- 
per, which is called the Chriſtian feaſt, 1 Cor. 
v. 8. one great end of which is to promote bro 
H 5 


obſerve. it on the fel ge of. 
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 therly love; or it may refer to Chriſtians meeting 


together, not as a church, but in ſmaller compa- 
nies, juſt as they now do when they viſit one ano- 
ther, eat and drink together, and enliven their 
ſociety by joining in prayer, and finging pſalms, 
und hymns, and ſpiritual ſongs. Would not a 
falſe profeſſor be a ſpot'in ſuch a company? 

Bat there is ſtill greater ambiguity in the ori- 
ginal expreſſion, which we render feaſts of cha- 
rity, (u rai «yeras) nor are commentators well 
agreed about the” meaning of the word. The 


apoſtle, writing to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. xi. 22. 


fays, Have ye not bowſes to eat and drink in?“ 
and then goes on to deferibe the Lord's ſupper, 
the only occaſion on which, ſo far as we learn 
from Scripture, the whole church is bound to 
eat and drink in their collective capacity. He 
coneludes the ſubject, If any man hunger, let 
him eat at home, that ye come not together to 
condemnation,” ver. 34. By this he did not 
mean to prevent the members from eating and 
inking „ but undoubtedly this diſcoun- 
enarices the idea, that their meeting as @ church, 
$ eat and drink, was an ordinance of Chriſt. 
Much has been ſaid of the love. feaſts being prac- 
tiſed in primitive times, ſubſequent to thoſe of the 
apoſtles ; but Tertullian is the firſt who mentions 
them, above two hundred years after Chriſt, and 
he does it in ſuch an ambiguous' manner, that no 
one can ſay whether he intended more than Chri- 


ſtians meeting in one another's houſes, a practice 
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highly proper, and which tends much to pro- 
mote love, if theſe meetings be properly conduct - 
ed. . 
The commandment for ſaluting one another 
with a boly #iſt, is repeated once and again in 
the New Teſtament. In like manner, Chriſtians 
are commanded to 4 waſh one another's feet,” 
John xiii. 14. ; and one of the © qualifications of 
thoſe widows who were to be maintained by the 
church was, that they had waſhed the ſaints feet, 
1 Tim. v. 10. Hence fome Chriſtians hold the 
neceflity of the members of a church ſtill ſaluting 
one another with a kiſs, and waſhing one ance 
ther's feet. 

The kiſs was enjoited/ as a taken of afſefion. 
As ſuch, it was much uſed in Judea and the 
eaſtern countries. - This we learn from the Old 
Teſtament. The apoſtles, writing to thoſe who 
lived in countries where it was cuſtomary, dire&- 
ed them to greet one another with a kiſs of love; 
their ſaluting was not to be the effect of mere 
politeneſs, as among the people of the world, 
but it muſt be the expreſſion of the heart. But 
we do not know in what way it was conduQ- 
ed ®,. dering the jealouſy of the natives 
of eaſtern ies, it is not probable that the 
apoſtles ſhould recommend, even in the caſe of 


#*.It is common in the Eaſt, for equals to ſalute one another 
by kiffing the head, the hand, or ſhoulder. See Harmar's Ob- 
ſervations on Scripture, vol. ii. p. 53, 54; 57 
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admiſſion into a church, that all the members 
ſhould in this way ſalute one newly joined to 
them, Far leſs can we ſuppoſe, that it ſhould 
be attended to as a piece of mere form, as per- 
haps it has become in ſome churches which have 
adopted it. In this country, a kiſs is at preſent 
by no means ſo common a manner of ſalutation 
as in the Eaſt. This is manifeſt, both from the 


Old and New Teſtament, and from the account of 


eaſtern manners to this day. Paul commanded 
his brethren to ſalute one another, according to 
the cuſtom of the country where they lived ; and 
if we, as members of a church, in brotherly love, 
uſe the modes of ſalutation cuſtomary in this 
country, we then obſerve this direction. | 

In thoſe countries where the apoſtles labour- 
ed, frequent waſhing the feet was neceſſary, both 
from drefs and climate, When fatigued with 
travelling, and overpowered with heat, the lat- 
ter of which might occur almoſt daily, the bre- 
thren being ready to waſh one another's feet 
was . highly proper ; but in this country it would 
be often troubleſome to the perſon we intended 
to ſerve, and conſequently a piece of mere bodity 
exerciſe, having much the a ance of volun- 
tary humility. Thoſe amongſt us who hold its 
obligation, do not, we believe, differ from others 
who reje& it, ſo much in practice as in pro- 
feſſion. The Lord of glory waſhed his ſervants 
feet, not to eſtabliſh an unmeaning ceremony, 
but to ſhadow forth the bleſſings of his ſal- 
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vation, and to teach us ever to be ready, with 
genuine humility, to perform the ſervice, 
when neceſſary, for our fellow creatures, and eſ- 
pecially our brethren in Chriſt, and hen it is ſo, 
no doubt this among the reſt. 

We might alſo notice what is ſaid of Jong hair. 
This was in certain countries in thoſe days peculiar 
to women, and hence a mark of effeminacy in any 
man who affected it. It was confounding the di- 
ſtinction in the appearance of the ſexes. Had a 
Chriſtian in thoſe days ſhaved his beard, as we 
do, there can be no doubt it would have been 
equally condemned, and ſurely would have been 
highly improper. But ſo long as the dreſs of 
thoſe among whom we live is conſiſtent with de- 
cency, and evidently diſtinguiſhes the ſexes from 
each other, we may ſafely, and agreeably to the 
apoſtolic doQrine, comply with their cuſtoms 
thus, in things in themſelves indifferent, which 
vary in every country according to circumſtances, 
becoming all things to all men, and giving none 
offence (caſting no ſtumbling-block in the way) 
either to Jew or Gentile, or the church of God. 

We are aware of the uſe which may be made 
of theſe remarks. It may be argued, that if we 
do not literally and ſtrictly, in all things, adhere 
to the cuſtom of the churches as recorded in Serip- 
ture, we deſert our own argument, as to churches 
now being bound to obſerve exactly the ſame 
order with thoſe planted by the apoſtles. It 
will be granted by all, that they eſtabliſhed an 
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order highly expedient as eircumſtances then flood ; 
but it may be ſaid, that we are not tied down by 
the letter, but by the ſpirit of their traditions. 
The objection is ſpecious, and we do not wiſh to 
ſhrink from it. We truſt our object is not to 
perplex, but to eſtabliſh the minds of our bre- 
thren in Chriſt. 
We obſerve, then, that the ſame objection has 
often been made againſt ſome of the moſt im- 
portant moral precepts delivered by Chriſt. He 
commands his diſciples to pluck ont a right eye, 
them, Matt. v. 29.; again, Who- 
ſmite thee on the right cheek, turn 
he other alſo,” Matt. v. 30. We ſhould 
while we wondered at any man who /ite- 
obeyed either the one precept or the other; 
we are bound to obſerve theſe precepts, we 
count them highly valuable, and think they con- 
vey much inſtruction. Says an objector, You 
admit that the language is figurative ? Undoubt- 
edly. He replies, Then why not confider Chriſt's 
atonement, or the commandment to live by faith, 
as figurative alſo? We ſhould anfwer, that in the 
one caſe it was evident we ſhould act contrary to 
other expreſs precepts of Scripture z that nothing 
is there required of us, but to do juſtly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly before God; that no 
man of common ſenſe was in any danger of being 
miſled by precepts which are evidently to be 
. obſerved in their fpirit, and not in the letter; 
and that, notwithſtanding ſuch precepts, the Bi- 
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ble is a very plain book, and that he alone 
who loves the darkneſs, can remain ignorant 
with it in his hand, John iii. 19. Perhaps we 
might not ſucceed in convincing him, but we 
ſhould not admit that his objection was well 
founded. In like manner, if Chriſtians will not 
allow that any fixed order was eſtabliſhed by 
the apoſtles for the churches of >Chriſt in every 
age, becauſe we admit that the precepts which en- 
Join the kiſs of love, waſhing the ſaints feet, and 
not wearing long hair, ought to be obſerved in the 
ſpirit, and not in the letter, we muſt juſt ſay with 
the apoſtle when writing on this order, If any be 
ignorant, let him be ignorant, 1 Cor. xiv. 38. 
But we will not admit, that to filence his objections 
we ought to enforce cuſtoms, which, being merely 
local, and conſequently unmeaning and abſurd in 
another ſituation, would tend to make the religion 
of Jeſus ridiculous in the eyes of men who are 
happy to find a ſtumbling. block, and would fay 
it enjoined needleſs peculiarities, and an affectation 
of ſingularity. No. The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but righteouſneſs, and peace, 
and joy. in the Holy Ghoſt ; 'and there is not one 
poſitive Precept in the New Teſtament, which 
has not in view the cultivation of theſe, and not 
the promoting needleſs fingularity. Upon the 
ſame principle on which our brethren tell us we 
diſobey the apoſtolic injunction, by omitting the 
kiſs of love, we may charge them with neglect- 
ing the precept to cut off a right hand, becauſe 
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they obey it in the ſpirit, and not in the letter. 
But while we cannot commend their minuteneſs, 
and, as we apprehend, their want of diſcrimina- 
tion, we confider this extreme into which they 
fall, as being very different from, and much leſs 
reprehenfible than the conduct of thoſe who ſhe w, 
apoſtolic practice in the government of churches, 

may be ſet afide by the ambiguous term expediency. 

If we have been tedious on this ſubject, it is be- 
cauſe we thought it deſerved to be enlarged on, 
becauſe we highly reſpe& arguments drawn from 
the word of God, and think the practice founded 
on them deſerves the greateſt attention. Surely 
no one will ſay, that when the apoſtle exhorts 
believing women to reverence their huſbands, 
after the example of Sarah, who called Abraham 
Lord, 1 Pet. iii. 6. that in order to obey this 
precept, it is proper or neceſſary to uſe the ſame 
term of reſpe& ; yet this muſt be the caſe, if we 
are not to diſtinguiſh between the ſpirit and the 
letter. 

With reſpect to Paul's vow, Acts xviii. 18. it 
was never ſuppoſed that every part of the privat 
conduct of the apoſtles is binding on Chriſtians. 

They were men of like paſſions with ourſelves, 
and conſequently fell into fin; and their failings 
| and fins are not recorded in Scripture with ap- 
probation, but with cenſure. Witneſs Peter's 
diſſimulation, and Paul's quarrel with Barnabas. 
But they could make no miſtake in ſettling the 
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order of the churches, for which they were ſo 
well qualified by the inſtructions they received 
aſter the reſurrection, Acts i. 3. and eſpecially 
by the abundant influences of the Spirit, which 
they enjoyed in ſo ſingular a degree, that they 
could add this ſanction to their decrees, He 
that knoweth God, heareth us, 1 John iv. 6. 

Reſpecting Paul's conduct, Acts xxi. 23. and has 
circumcifing Timothy, we are bound to act in the 
ſame manner in fimilar circumſtances, In theſe 
he became as a Jew to the Jews, that he might 
gain the ſews. We, too, are to become all 
things to all men, in things which are in them- 
ſelves indifferent. But let us take care how we 
apply this principle; we muſt, in the firſt place, 
aſcertain whether a thing be /aw/ul, before we 
enquire whether it be expedient, 1 Cor. vi. 12. 
If this be not the caſe, we muſt withſtand even a 
brother to the face, Gal. ii. 11. and muſt by no 
means make improper compliances, to render the 
goſpel palatable to men of any deſcription. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears, that all 
Chriſtians are bound to obſerve the univerſal and 
approved practices of the firft churches recorded 


in Scripture that theſe practices, the expreſs 


precepts delivered by Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
and the reproofs of diſorderly conduct in the apoſ- 
tolic churches, furniſh us with a clear, preciſe, and 
determinate rule, for every part of ſocial worſhip. 
It appears alſo, that the arguments which are em- 
ployed in oppoſing this conclufion, are not only 
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calculated to introduce confuſion, to ſet aſide all 
ordinances whatſoever as binding upon the con- 
ſcience, but may alſo be employed to ſubvert our 
belief of the moſt important doQrines, and to lead 
us to make light of the moſt dire& and RYAN 
precepts of Chriſt. 

This rule, it is true, is not addiveres;h in the 
ſame mannef as were the precepts to Iſrael of old; 
and the reaſon will be obvious, if we attend to the 
nature of the diſpenſation under which they were 
placed, The law, fays an apoſtle, Gal. iii. 24. 
was our ſchoolmaſter until- Chriſt ; and the heir, 
he adds, ſo long as he is a child, differeth nothing 


from a ſervant, iv. 1, This procedure was, in 
every particular, exactly ſuited to the infant 


ſtate. of the church. During this period, the 
Father declared his will by laying down a rule 
of conduct moſt palpable and plain, juſt as the 
elements of any ſcience are taught. Accord- 


ingly we find the whole ſyſtem which regulated 


their moral conduct, both as individuals and as 
a collective body, delivered to Iſrael exactly in 
the ſame way as the directions for their ſocial 
worſhip, But when grace and truth came by 
Jeſus Chriſt, when the people of God were to 


be no more ſervants but ſons, then we ſee a 


different mode of inſtruction adopted, both as to 
moral duties and ſocial worſhip : the particular 
lines of which are' not indeed ſo minutely marked, 

but when taken as a whole, and confidered in con- 
nexion with the elements already laid down, the 
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knowledge of the will of God is thereby conveyed 
to us in a manner not leſs preciſe and pointed 
than it was under the law. 

The Scriptures contain as complete and. pre- 
ciſe directions for the form and regulation of 
churches, that is, of aſſociated Chriſtians, as for 
their conduct individually. The rule of duty 
for each, js laid down exactly in the ſame man- 
ner, and to the ſame extent. If difficulties oc- 
cur in aſcertaining the former, are not theſe 
often equally felt in regard to the latter? Let 
the reader in this view ſeriouſly eonſider the 
ſubject. If conviction of the truth of what is. 
here advanced be the conſequence, he will at once 
perceive the vaſt importance of the preſent en- 
quiry; the loſs which believers muſt neceſſarily 
ſuſtain if this ſubject be overlooked ; and the ma- 
nifeſt finfulneſs of their conduct who, either through 
prejudice or negligence, refuſe to examine, and thus 
make void a very conſiderable portion of the word 
of God. It is well known how little progreſs was 
made in natural ꝓhiloſophy for thouſands of years. 
The reaſon is obvious. The inquiries of philoſo- 
phers were conducted on a wrong plan. They firſt 
formed a theory, and then ſought for plauſible 
arguments to eſtabliſh it. The conſequence was, 
one theory ſupplanted another, and it, too, gave 
place in its turn to a freſh one. Bacon introdu- 
ced a new ſyſtem; he taught philoſophers to rea- 
ſon from facts, and thus gradually to form a ſyf- 
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tem, one excellence of which would be, thaf, 
however limited, it would be ſolid. 

Let Chriſtians adopt the ſame plan in regard 
to church. government. Inſtead of forming = ſyſ- 
tem agreeable to our views of expediency, and 
then ſearching for paſſages of Scripture to ſupport 
it, let us begin by aſcertaining particular facts in 
regard to the apoſtolic churches. 

According to Bacon, nothing in natural philoſo- 
phy ought to be aſſumed which ts incapable of be- 
ing proved; ſo ought it to be in our caſe. * Let us 
enquire, for inſtance, what preciſe idea is conveyed 
by the word church“ in the New Teſtament ? 
of what characters the apoſtolic charches were 
compoſed ? what offices they had ? what qualifi- 


_ cations were required for the diſcharge of the 


duties of theſe ? what ordinances they obſerved ? 
how they proceeded in regard to offences ? Thus 
we ſhall tread on ſure ground, 

In ſetting out on our enquiry, we muſt expe& 
ſome difficulties. Our 4 of every part 
of revelation is imperfect; but on this account to 
reje& what is plain, is as abſurd as for a philo- 
ſopher to give up the ſtudy of nature becauſe he 
meets with what he does not underſtand. The 
more his knowledge increaſes, the more will his 
difficulties be removed. On this plan I intend 
to proceed in the following pages. How far I 
may ſucceed in exactly delineating the conſtitution 
and government of the primitive churches, muſt 
be left to the judgment of thoſe who ſhall peruſe 
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this work. I am fully perſuaded that the Serip- 
tures do contain an exact rule, ſuited to every 
ſituation. I hope to be able to ſtate this, with. 
out falling into any very important error. I am 
far from ſuppoſing, however, that every text-ſhall 
be ſo clearly illuſtrated as to carry conviction to 
the minds of thoſe who read with attention, or 
even who agree with me in general; but we 
ſhould remember, there are other parts of divine 
truth, in the explanation of which Chriſtians. 
who hold the ſame general ſentiments are not 
agreed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


o THE CAUSES OF THE DIVERSITY OF OPINION: 
AMONG CHRISTIANS RESPECTING SOCIAL wo- 
SHIP, AND THE EVILS ARISING FROM IT. 


| ; # endeavoured to eſtabliſh the 
obligation under which we are laid to follow the 
approved. practice of apoſtolic churches, before 
we proceed to delineate that practice, it may not 
be improper to conſider the cauſes of the diverſity 
of opinion among Chriſtians on this ſubject, and 
the prevalence of that idea which has long been: 
13 
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gaining ground, that we are to be guided by ex- 
pediency in regard to all external matters in reli- 
gion, ſuch as the order of churches, &c. 

We have already noticed, that the abominations 
of the church of Rome originated in depart- 
ing from the apoſtolic model; that this ſyſtem 
was gradually eſtabliſhed ; and that good men had 
wadvertently promoted it, by ſanctioning modes 
and ceremonies of human i invention, which they 
judged expedient. 

Every one knows to what a dreadful height 
the abuſes of that church had arrived at the time 
of the Reformation, and we cannot be ſufficiently 
grateful to God for raiſing up ſo many eminent 
men to bring about that blefled work. 

Tbe reformers, however, laboured under va- 

rious diſadvantages. From their education they 
muſt neceſſarily have been, in many reſpects, un- 
der the influence of prejudice. Many abuſes,” 
fays an able writer of the church of England *, 
lay open to the obſervation of men of al! ſorts ; 
but it could hardly be credible of a fudden by men 
of any ſort, that the greateſt part of that ſtructure 
called THE CHURCH, which pretended to have for 
its foundation the apoftles and prophets, and Chrift 
himſelf for its corner-ſtone, ſhould be a mere heap 
of antichriſtian rubbiſh. It is therefore no won- 
der, that the moſt enlightened of our Proteſtant 
fathers ſhould be afraid to demoliſh too much. 
It was evident with what props and ſupports the 
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moſt eminent ſaints and doors of former ages 
had accommodated the edifice; and theſe, it might 
well be imagined, would hardly have been placed 
there by ſuch venerable hands, withont ſome good 
reaſon and apparent neceffity. In thoſe days, no- 
thing was thought to be ſufficiently confirmed by 
Scripture teſtimonies, without additional vouchers 
from the ancient worthies of the church ; and ac- 
eordingly Tertullian, Chryſoſtom, Auſtin and Je- 
rom, regularly took their places on the ſame 
bench of judgment with Paul, Peter, James and 
John. : 
Befides the prejudices of education, the reformers 
were alſo expoſed to great temptations not to carry 
matters ſo far as perhaps they wiſhed. Religion 
was under the immediate cognizance of the govern 
ments of every country in which they laboured. 
To oppoſe the preſent ſyſtern was nearly allied to 
treaſon. Many prieſts who had their Hvings by 
the eſtabliſhed order of things, perceived that 
their craft was in danger, and were not remiſs in 
ſtimulating the rulers to execute the laws againſt 
heretics. This reduced them to one of three al- 
ternatives : to be filent altogether ; to denounce 
the whole ſyſtem of union between church and 
ſtate as antichriſtian; or to ſteer the middle courſe, 
and by not carrying matters too far, to obtain the 
patronage and ſupport of thoſe rulers who were 
either convinced by their doctrines, or who, dif. 
guſted with the tyranny of Rome, were deſirous, 
® Confeffional. 
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for Political reaſons, of - withdrawing from its 
communion. 

Their zeal for the — in which they had em- 
barked forbade their remaining ſilent. They 
lived at a period when the union of church and 
| Rate had ſubſiſted a thouſand years. During that 
time, the propriety of this incorporation had hardly 
ever been doubted; and it was not to be expected, 
that they ſhould clearly at once underſtand the 
propriety of ſeparating them. The middle courſe 
was, therefore, not only the ſafeſt for them- 
ſelves, but probably correſponded moſt with the 
knowledge they had attained. It was according- 
ly. embraced. In the courſe of their diſputes 
with Roman Catholics, their views, it is likely, 
were enlarged as to the nature of the kingdom. 
of _ Chriſt ;. but differences of opinion amongſt 
themfelves, the diſpoſitions of the rulers, and the 
prejudices of the countries in which they lived, 
all tended to fetter them in conduct, and to pre- 
vent their following cloſely apoſtolic practice. The 
apoſtles aimed merely at the converſion of indivi- 
duals; they had in view reforming nations, and 
conſequently the means they employed greatly 
differed. The apoſtles had no proſpect of ſucceſs 
but in the power of the Holy Ghoſt accompany- 
ing, to the heart, the doctrine they preached. It 
was a great object with the reformers to gain 
over the magiſ to their party, and to turn a 
part, at leaſt, of the revenues of the church to 
the ſupport of a better ſyſtem—indeed they were 
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diſappointed and murmured that they did not ob- 
tain the whole. 

Although the principles of the d natu- 
rally tended to make the word of God the ſole eri- 
terion in matters of religion, this noble ſentiment 
was not explicitly declared for ſome time. Had 
they been perſuaded of this one general principle, 
and purſued it to its juſt conſequences, it muſt 
have ſatisfied them, that nothing could juſtify the 
uſe of carnal weapons in ſupport” of religion. 
But while they led the attention of men to the 
Scriptures, while they expoſed many of the abo- 
minations of the church of Rome, they retained 
the very eſſence of antichriſt, by ſeeking, and ob- 
taining wherever they could, a civil eſtabliſhment 
for religion. They confounded civil liberty with 
that wherewith Chriſt ſets his people free. © They 
| Inferred the lawfulneſs of reſiſting wicked and 
unrighteous princes, from the principles of elec- 
tion and grace. Calvin is ſaid to have declared 
the contrary to be civil idolatry ; and this very 
doctrine was afterwards employed by Grotius to 
procure the Arminians the countenance of the 
civil government ®.” 

They endeavoured to expoſe the degeneracy of 
the church of Rome, by comparing it with an- 
cient times ; but inſtead of going back to the days 
of the apoſtles, and ſhewing what a church of Chriſt 
was in their eſtimation, they drew many of their 
maxims from the writings of the fathers, and the 
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decrees. of the firſt councils. This, in all proba- 
bility, aroſe partly from not conſidering that the 
practice of the apoſtles was recorded to be a com- 
plete guide for the churches in every age; and 
partly becauſe they ſaw many of their followers 
ready to ſtagger at the length they had already 
departed from that church wherein they were 
educated. We have ſome inſtances in which their 
practice greatly differed from their avowed prin- 
ciples. The knowledge the reformers had of this 
matter (viz. the frequent obſervance of the Lord's 
ſupper, ſays Mr Randal) was agreeable to the 
truth; let us next confider their practice; here, 
alas] was the ſhort-coming *.* They diſtinguiſhed 
between what was defirable and what was attain- 
able, and were afraid leſt by going too far they 
ſhould mar the whole. Inftead of endeavour- 
ing to deſtroy prejudice by manifeſtation of the 
truth, they made truth, in ſome reſpects, bend to 
prejudice... Their oppoſers loudly demanded, 
Where will you ſtop? and they were in too 
great haſte to anſwer the queſtion, by drawing up 
their Confeſſions, which contained the ne plus 
ultra of reformation, beyond which neither they 
nor any fince, on their plans, haye ever gone. 
e different countries where the principles of 
the: ormers were embraced, different modes of 
h-order and government were adopted ; and 
le acquainted were they with the rights of 
ience, that they did not heſitate to enforce-. 


#* Randal on the Lord's Supper, p. 42. laſt edition. 
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compliance with their modes of worſhip. Thus 
we ſee that ſentiment, ſo much condemned by the 
Holy Ghoſt, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, 
not merely encouraged at the Reformation by in- 
fluence and argument, but men compelled to adopt 
the ſentiments of Luther in Germany, of Calvin 
at Geneva, of Knox in Scotland, and of m 
in Switzerland “. | 
The progreſs of this ſpirit of intolerance in re- 
ligion, is well deſcribed by a celebrated hiſtorian. 
Such are the capital articles in this famous Re- 
ceſs, which is the baſis of religious peace in Ger- 
many, and tie bond of union among its various 
ſtates, the ſentiments of which are ſo extremely 
different with reſpe& to points the moſt intereſt- 
ing and important. In our age and nation, to 
which the idea of toleration is familiar, and its 
beneficial effects well known, it may ſeem ſtrange 
that a method of - terminating their diſſenſions, ſo 
ſuitable to the mild and charitable ſpirit of the 
Chriſtian religion, did not ſooner occur to the 
contending parties. But an expedient which, 
how ſalutary ſoever it might be, was repugnant 
to the ſentiments and practice of Chriſtians during 
many ages, did not lie obvious to diſcovery. 
Among the ancient heathens, all whoſe deities 
were local and tutelary, diverſity of ſentiment 
concerning the object or rites of religious worſhip 
ſeems to have been no ſource of animoſity, be- 


* See Beza de Hwereticis à civili magiſtratu puuiendis, apud 
Stephan. 1554. | 
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cauſe the acknowledging veneration to be due to 
any one god, did not imply denial of the exiſt- 
ence or the power of any other god; nor were 
the modes and rites of worſhip eſtabliſhed in one 


country, incompatible with thoſe which other na- 


tions approved of and obſerved. Thus the errors 
in their ſyſtem of theology were of ſuch a nature 
as to be productive of concord, and notwithfiand- 
ing the amazing number of their deities, as well 
as the infinite variety of their ceremonies, a ſo- 
ciable and tolerating ſpirit ſubſiſted almoſt uni- 
verſally in the pagan world. 

+ But when the Chriſtian revelation declared 
one Supreme Being to be the ſole object of reli- 


gious veneration, preſcribed the form of worſhip 


moſt acceptable to him, whoever admitted the 
truth it held, of conſequence ſaw every other 
mode of religion to be abſurd and impious. 


Hence the zeal of the firſt converts to the Chri- 


ſtian faith in propagating” its doctrines, and the 
ardour with which they laboured to overturn eve- 
ry other form of worſhip. They employed, how- 
ever, for this purpoſe, no methods but ſuch as 
ſuited the nature of religion. By the force of 


powerful arguments,” they convinced the under- 
ſtandings of men; by the charms of ſuperior vir- 
tue, they allured and captivated their hearts. 


At length the civil power declared in favour of 
Chriſtianity, and though numbers, imitating the 
example of their ſuperiors, crowded into the 
church, many ſtill adhered to their ancient ſuper- 
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ſtitions. Enraged at their obſtinacy, the miniſters 
of religion, whoſe zeal was ſtill unabated, though 
their ſanity and virtue were much diminiſhed, 
forgot ſo far the nature of their own miſſion, and 
of the arguments which they ought to have em- 
ployed, that they armed the imperial power 
againſt theſe unhappy men, and as they could not 
perſuade, they tried to compel them to believe. 

At the ſame time, controverſies concerning 
articles of faith multiplied; from various cauſes, 
among Chriſtians themſelves, and the ſame un- 
hallowed weapons which had firſt been uſed againſt 
the enemies of their religion, were turned againſt 
each other, Every zealous diſputant endeavoured 
to intereſt the civil magiſtrate in his cauſe, and 
each in his turn employed the ſecular arm to 
cruſh or to exterminate his opponents. Not long 
after, the biſhops of Rome put in their claim to 
infallibility in explaining articles of faith, and de- 
ciding points in controverſy, and bold as the pre- 
tenſion was, they, by their artifices and perſeve- 
rance, impoſed on the credulity of mankind, and 
brought them to recognize it. To doubt or to 
deny any doctrine to which theſe unerring in- 
ſtructors had given the ſanction of their approba- 
tion, was held to-be not only a refiſting of truth, 
but an act of rebellion againſt their ſacred autho- 
rity ; and the ſecular power, of which by various 
arts they had acquired the abſolute direction, was 
inſtantly employed to avenge both. 

Thus Europe had been accuſtomed, during 
K 
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many centuries, to ſee ſpeculative. opinions pro- 


pagated or defended by force; the charity and 
mutual forbearance which, Chriſtianity recom- 
mends. with ſo. much warmth were forgotten, the 


ſacred rights of conſcience and of private judg- 
ment were unheard of, and not only the idea of 


toleration, but even the word itſelf, in the ſenſe 


nove aſſixed to it, was unknomn. A right to ex- 
tir pate error by force, was univerſally allowed to 
be the prerogative. of thoſe who poſſeſſed the 
knowledge of truth, and as each party of Chri- 
ſtians believed that they had got poſſe ſſion of this 
invaluable attainment, they all claimed and exer- 
ciſed, as far as they were able, the rights which 
it was ſuppoſed to convey. The Roman Catho- 
lies, as their ſyſtem reſted on the deciſions of an 
infallible judge, never doubted that truth was on 
their ſide, and openly called on the civil power to 
repel the impious and heretical innovators who 
had riſen up againſt it. The Proteſtants, no leſs, 
confident that their doctrine was well founded, 
required, with equal ardour, the princes of their 
party to check ſuch as preſumed to impugn or to 
oppoſe. ĩit. Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the 
founders. of the reformed. chureh-in their-reſpec- 
tive countries, inflifted, as far as they had power 
and opportunity, the ſame. puniſhments which 
were denounced againſt. their own. diſciples by the 
church of Rome, on ſuch. as called in queſtion any 
article in their creeds. To their followers, and 
perhaps to their opponents, it would have appeared 
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a ſymptom of diſſidence in the - goodneſs of the 
cauſe, or an acknowledgment that it was not well 
founded, if they had not employed in its defence 
all thoſe means which it was ſuppoſed truth had 
u right to employ. 

It was towards the cloſe of the ſeventeenth 
century, before toleration, ander its preſent form, 
was admitted firſt into the republic of the United 
Provinces, and from thenoe introduced into Eug- 
land. Long experience of the calamities of mu- 
tual perſecution, the influence of free government, 
the light and humanity acquired by the progreſs 
of ſcience, together with the prudence and autho- 
rity of the civil magiſtrate, were all requiſite in 
order to eſtubliſh a regulation fo repugnant to the 
ideas which all the different ſects had adopted, 
from miſtaleen conceptions concerning the nature 
of religion and the rights of truth, or which all 
of them had derived from the erroneous maxims 

The reteſs of Augſburg, it is evident, was 
founded on no ſuch liberal and enlarged ſenti- 
ments concerning freedom of religious inquiry or 
the nature of toleration. It was nothing more 
than a ſcheme of pacification, which political con- 
fiderations alone had ſuggeſted to the contending 
parties, and regard for their mutual tranquillity 
aud ſafety had rendered neceſſary. Of this there 
can be no ſtronger proof than an article in the 
receſs itfelf, by which the benefits of the paciſi. 
cation are declared to extend only to the Catholics 
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on the one fide, and to ſuch as adhered to the 

Confeflion of Augſburg on the other. The fol- 
lowers of Zuinglius and Calvin remained, in con- 
ſequence of that excluſion, without any protection 
from the rigour of the laws denounced againſt 
heretics. Nor did they obtain any legal ſecurity 
until the treaty of Weſtphalia, near a century 
.after this period, provided that they ſhould be 
admitted to enjoy, in as ample manner as the Lu- 
therans, all the advantages and protection which 
the receſs of Augſburg affords. 

But if the followers of Luther were highly 
pleaſed with the ſecurity which they acquired by ? 
this receſs, ſuch as adhered to the ancient ſyſtem 
had no leſs reaſon to be ſatisfied with that article 
in it, which preſerved entire to the Roman Ca- 
tholic church the benefices of ſuch ecclefiaſtics as 
ſhould hereafter renounce its doctrines. This 
article, known in Germany by the name of the 
Ecclefiaſtical Reſervation, was manifeſtly ſo con- 
formable to the idea and to the rights of an eſta- 
bliſhed church, and it appeared ſo equitable to 
prevent revenues, which had been originally ap- 

riated for the maintenance of perſons attached 
to a certain ſyſtem, from being alienated to any 
other purpoſe, that the Proteſtants, though they 
foreſaw its conſequences, were obliged to relin- 


quiſh- their oppoſition to it. As the Roman 
Catholie princes of the empire have taken care to 


ſee this article exactly obſerved in every caſe 
where there was an opportunity of putting it in 
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execution, it has proved the great barrier of the- 
Romiſh church in Germany againſt the Refor- 
mation; and as from this period the ſame tempt- 
ation of intereſt did not allure ecclefiaſtics to re- 
linquiſh the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, there have been 
few of that order who have loved truth with ſuch 
difintereſted and ardent affection as to abandon, 
for its ſake, the rich benefices which they had 
in poſſeſſion *. 

In every eountry where the reformed principles 
were embraced, a confeſſion minutely ſtating eve- 
ry thing reſpecting religion was drawn up. Theſe 
confeſſions were conſidered to be of the higheſt 
authority, and the zeal of Chriſtians was much di- 
rected to maintain the authority of their ſtandards.. 
To differ materially from what had 'been adopted,, 
was accounted hereſy, and this was attended with 
ſerious conſequences. The following celebrated 
paſſage in the Weſtminſter Confeſſion of Faith, 
ſhews how little progreſs had been made in the 
knowledge of religious liberty for a hundred and 
twenty years *, It is declared, chap. xxiii. * That 
the civil magiſtrate has a right to take order that 
unity and peace be prolervet! in the church ; that 


#* See Robertſon? $ Hiſtory of Charles V. vol. iv, p. 201,-208.. 
ad edit. 8 vo. 

+ Luther publicly burned the n and canons by which 
the Pope's ſupremacy was eftabliſhed; and alſo the bull iſſued 
againſt him at Wittemberg, Dec. 10/2520. He was publicly 
expelled from the church, at Rome, by Leo X. on the Gth of 
Jandary 1621. — The firſt meeting of the Aſſembly of Divines 
was held in y VI1.'s Chapel at Weſtmigſter, July 1. 1643; 
K 3 
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the truth of God be preſerved pure and entire; 
that all blaſphemies and hereſies be ſuppreſſed; 
all corruptions and abuſes in worſhip and diſci- 
pline be prevented and reformed, and all the 
ordinances of God duly ſertled, adminiſtered, and 
obſerved; for the better effecting whereof, he 
hath ,power to.call ſynods, to be preſent at them, 
and to provide that whatever is tranſacted be ac - 
cording to the word of God.“ It is abundantly 
evident how much this ſyſtem is calculated to per- 
petuate error, by checking inquiry. It inevitably 
alſo lays the foundation of numberleſs diviſions, 
for it is impoſſible that Chriflians can be truly 
united except on the ground of truth. Error 
muſt neceſlarily gender ſtrife; and there is in the 
mind of man a principle of oppoſition to conſtraint 
in regard to opinions, which, unleſs amidſt groſs 
ignorance, has always, upon theſe. ſubjeQs, ſet 
force at defiance *,.'* _ | 
In the conduct of the reformers, then, we have 


* © Charles V. after abdicating his throne, was peculiarly cu- 
rious with regard to the conſtruction of clocks and watches, and 
having found, after repeated trials, that he could not bring any 
two of them to go exactly alike, he reflected, it is ſaid, with a 
mixture of ſurpriſe. and regret on his own folly, in having be- 
flowed fo much time and labour on the more vain attempt of 
bringing mankind to a preciſe uniformity of ſentiment, concern- 
ing the intricate and myfterious doctrines of religion.'—Dr Ro- 
bertſon Charles V. vol. iv. p. 313. The remark is perfectly 
juſt; unify of ſentiment in religion can never he produced 


by a ' vthority. It can only ariſe from mens conſciences 
being brought into ſubjection to the authority of God, and from. 


their diligently ſtudying bis word to know his will. 


* 
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the origin of that variety of ſentiments which 3 


has abounded- amongſt Chriſtians in regard to 
religion, and eſpecially as to modes of worſhip 
and diſcipline. Although each party profeſſed 
to find the outlines of their ſyſtem in the word of 
God, yet none pretended that the New Teſta- 
ment contained a full and complete model. In» 
deed, without going back to what Paul calls the 
weak and beggarty elements, they never could have 
ſuppoſed that Scripture authoriſed, far leſs com- 
manded, that the civil magiſtrate ſhould: interfere 
in regulating religion. If this eſſential part of 
their ſyſtem was not merely omitted but diſcoun- 
tenanced by the whole tenor of the New Teſta- 
ment, they could not confider it as. a complete and 
unerring guide, They bound men, however, to 
the moſt minute adherence to their ſtandards ; 


and it is to be obſerved of them, as of all who 


have vindicated perſecution, that this was direct- 
ed more againſt deviation from their forms and 
modes, than againſt groſs fins. While they all 
endeavoured to promote perfect uniformity at 
home, they found it neceſſary to cultivate a friend- 
ly intercourſe with each other, in different coun- 
tries, from an apprehenfion of the dangers to which 
they were expoſed by the church of Rome. Their 
deſcendents, anxious to defend the Proteſtant inte- 
reſt againſt the attacks of the Catholics, who had 
no ſmall advantage againſt them from the variety 
of opinions they held, began more explicitly to 
maintain, that greater latitude was given in Scrip» 
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ture reſpe@ing church. order, and that it was very 
much left to the prudence of men, and to the cir- 
cumſtances in which they were placed. 

The Eraftians, as they are called, maintained, 
that all diſcipline was left perfe&ly uninſtituted, 
and that the civil government in each country 
might regulate this as they judged proper. Some 
accidental circumſtances tended alſo to blind the 


A both of the reformers and of the princes. 
who d them. The Anabaptiſts at Mun- 
ſter main that mapiſtrates had no authority 


in the church; but they denied alſo their autho- 
rity over the ſaitits even th civil matters. The 
1 abſurd ſentiments of theſe fanatics, and the ex- 
1 ceſſes of which they were guilty, were calculated 
to prejudice men againſt any appearance of con- 
3 formity to their ſentiments. 
3 On conſidering all circamftances, we have abun- 
dant cauſe to be thankful, that the reformers eſca- 
ped ſo far from the prejudices of education; but 
inſtead of preſſing forward, their deſcendents have 
been contented to walk by their light. The ve- 
neration in which their memory has been held, 
ſas prejudiced the great bulk of the people againft 
any deviation from their ſentiments, and the re- 
fpectable and lucrative fituations which adherence 
to eſtabliſhed religion has ſecured, and which de- 
parting from it muſt forfeit, has tempted many 
not to purſue their views of truth ſo far as other. 
wiſe they might have done. The ſpeculations 
alſo of good men reſpecting the uſefulneſs of the 
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fituations in which they are placed, which they 
muſt relinquiſh if they fully adopt the apoſtolic 
plan, has proved a great hindrance. I'v 
Although the diverſity of opinion among Chri- 
ſtians concerning church-order may thus be ſo 
eaſily accounted for from the ſituation in which 
they have been placed, and from their yeneration 
for the firſt reformers, yet nothing has tended 
more to confirm the prejudices of men on the ſub- 
JeQ, than this diverſity, The exemplary conduct, 
the zeal and holineſs of men in churches where 
there is no ſcriptural order, which cannot be denied, 
have been brought forward to ſhew that this was a 
matter of little conſequence. This argument would 
equally militate againſt the Reformation. Aſſu- 
redly there were, and ſtill are eminently holy 
men in the corrupt communion of the church of 
Rome. We ought to love the image of Chriſt 
wherever we ſee it; and if we confine our love 
to our own party, we deceive ourſelves. If we 
love the Lord Jeſus, we muſt love thoſe who are 
guided by his Spirit. When we ſee a man loving 
the goſpel, dead to the world, defirous of promo- 
ting the glory of God, not ſeeking his own things, 
but the things which are Jeſus Chriſt's we can · 
not but feel our hearts knit to him, wherever he 
be. A.man may, on the other hand, agree with 
us about the external order of a church, and yet 
we may he ſatisfied that he is deſtitute of real re- 
ligion, or at leaſt very lukewarm. Another may, 
in our judgment, be acting erroneouſly in conti- 
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nuing connected with an antichriſtian 'eftabliſhs 
ment, and yet we may be conſtrained to love him 
for the truth's ſake. But although there ure Chri- 
ſtians eminently holy in unſeriptural ſocieties, and 
others who are not exemplary in churches which 


follow 'the apoſtolic practices, we ought not on 


that account to conſider ehurch · order to be unim- 
portant, or unconnected with ſpirituality and ho- 
lineſs, any more than we ſhould conclude that 
freſh air or cleanlineſs are not ſubſervient to 


| health, becauſe we find ſome very ſtout children 


an the oonfined dirty lanes of a great city, and 
others fickly in the pure air of the country. 

The diſproportionate zeal diſcovered by ſome 
reſpe&ing church - government, has doubtleſs alſo 
tended to blind the minds of Chriftians, and has 
prevented them from confidering the ſubje& with 
the attention it deſerves. They have ſeen ſome 
very zealous in thoſe matters, who were little con- 


_ cerned to manifeſt or to promote the power of 
religion. The end of all God's commandments 


is love ; and wherever the mind is diverted from 
following after holineſs and ſpirituality of mind, 
by attention to order, we are turning the law of 
God againſt itſelf, and "abuſing the Scriptures. 
We are not ſerving the Lord Jeſus, but onr own 
vanity, party-fpirit, and ſelfiſhneſs. All church- 
order is ordained for a certain purpoſe, and if 
this be not kept in view, it becomes mere bodily 
exeteiſe. A church may boaſt of its acting in 
conformity to the apoſtolic model. Like that at 
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Laodicea, they may ſay, We are rich, increaſed 
in goods, and have need of nothing, while in 
fact they are wretched, and: poor, and blind, and 
naked,” in a great meaſure deſtitute of the e- 
perience and power of religion in the hearts of 
the members. In ſuch caſes; their order has be- 
come the righteouſneſs in which they truſt— The 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, are 
we,” To ſuch we may apply our Lord's words, 
«Theſe, are a ſmoke in my noſe, a fire that burn 
eth all the day.” If we truſt in our red our 
prayers, our tears, our ſanctiſication, ou good 
works, they are all abominable before God: but 
without them we cannot be Chriſtians. 4 

We may, in like manner, pervert the-order 
eſtabliſhed by: Jeſus: Ghriſt, but we cannot folle 
him fully without obſerving it, and alt 
we may be Chriſtians while inattentive to th 
by neglecting his leaſt commandments: we h. 
ſuffer loſs in our ſouls, and are propo 10 ally 
little in the kingdom of God. The pans ker 
in training a new regiment would be ridic | 0 
parade if not connected with its object. 
valuable only as it fits the ſoldiers for actual ſer- 
vice. The diſcipline of a church, in like man 
ner, is important only as it promotes watch 
neſs, circumſpection, and love in the membets. 
This was the end of its inſtitution, and we ſhit” 


place. 
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A body of men ſuddenly called together, may 
individually poſſeſs all the qualities eſſential to 
good ſoldiers, but if not properly trained to act 
together, they will diſappoint expectation in the 
day of battle. A company of real Chriſtians, un- 
acquainted with ſcriptural order, exactly reſemble 
them. They are real ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt ; 
but not being accuſtomed to that diſcipline, co- 
operation, and fellowſhip which he has enjoined, 
many defects will appear in their daily conduct, 
which this would have corre&ed. 

Another circumſtance alſo may be mention- 
ed, which gives riſe to his difference of opinion. 
Man is" ever prone to extremes. His mind is 
narrow, and is apt to be exclufively filled with 
ne obj One man's attention is engroſſed 
uperintending the order of a few Chriſtians 
np in an upper chamber. Another beholds 
Wtitudes of immortal fouls periſhing for lack 
Knowledge; his ſoul is drawn out in prayers 
corte for their ſalvation ; he goes forth 
eaching the everlaſting goſpel, gladly defiring 
ad and to be ſpent for Chriſt. He is filled 
with indignation at the ſmall company, who ſeem 
s merely that they themſelves ſhould win 
iſt; his zeal perhaps carries him too far, and 
uſe he ſees them deficient in ſome things, he 
ds what is praiſe-worthy. He perceives 
&h at there muſt be ſome kind of order in a church, 
not having attended particularly to the ſub- 
. or finding it impoſſible to obſerve the order 
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of the firſt churches in his preſent connexion, and 
determined not to abandon what he conſiders to 
be a great ſphere of uſefulneſs, he treats it as a 
matter of indifference. 

The New Teſtament ſhe ws us, that the apoſlles 
united zeal for the converſion of ſinners, with 
ſtrict attention to the welfare of believers. They 
publiſhed the goſpel to every creature, and when 
ſome believed and others believed not, they then 
ſieparated the diſciples, and formed them into di- 
ſtinct ſocieties, Acts xix. 9. Let us imitate both 
parts of their conduct. We ſhall ever find, that 
attention to the practices of the churches in the 
New Teſtament, will tend to promote zeal for the 
converſion of ſinners, unleſs it engroſs too much 
of our attention, unleſs we forget the object for 
which it is appointed, or unleſs, by expecting too 
much from the means, we put them in the place 
of Chriſt and of the end. In this caſe it is no 
wonder if our ſouls decay, and all our exertions 
for ſpreading the. goſpel be completely paralyſed. 
Good men have always contended for the im- 
portance of the great doctrines of Chriſt, and on 
this account have been charged by the world 
with - bigotry and party-ſpirit, for attaching ſo 
much importance to matters which ignorant men 
confider to be purely ſpeculative, and little, if at 
all connected with practice. Such charges, how- 
ever, have not led the real diſciples of Chriſt to 
undervalue the truth of God. They know that 
they proceed from indifference about religion, and 
L 
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from diſpleaſure that this indifference is reproved 
by the reſpect of others for the authority of God. 
But many good men, adopting an improper diſtino- 
tion between doctrine and difcipline, have ſhunned 
diſcuſſion on the order appointed by Chriſt for 
the government of his church, and have been as 
liberal in the application of the charge of bigotry, 
c. to ſuch as regarded his authority on this 
ſubject, as the world has been towards them on 
account of their reſpe& to what are called the 
peculiar doctrines of the goſpel. 

If the order of the churches be really diftin& 
from what Chriſt taught, the leſs attention we 
pay to it the better. But before we adopt the 
diſtin tion, and argue for the importance of the 
one, and the infignificance of the other, we ought 
to ſhew that Chriſt has taught, or directed his 
apoſtles to teach, nothing concerning the order 
and government of his churches. No Chriſtian, 
I preſume, will attempt to do ſo. Now, whether 
any thing which he or they taught may be ſet 
aſide, or conſidered at beſt as too trifling to merit 
out ſolemn attention, will not ſurely be queſtion- 
ed by Chriſtians, 

Doctrine and Sripline are indeed but words, 
and I do not wiſh to contend merely about words; 
but words are the means by which we commu- 
-nicate our ideas, and the improper uſe of them has 
been the great cauſe of diſputes both in religion 
and philoſophy. 

Good men perceive the importance of juſt 
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views of truth, and therefore contend for purity 
of doctrine. The world. conſiders it of little conſe- 
quence what we believe, provided we be but cha- 
ritable ; that is, provided we be indifferent about 
our creed. How much does the conduct of ſome 
Chriſtians reſemble this ! They ſay church-order 
is of little or no importance, provided a man be 
not a bigot; that is, provided he be not perſuaded 
that the order he follows is excluſively of divine 
appointment, and binding on all believers. / | 

There is, no doubt, ſuch a thing as bigotry. 
Dr Johnſon defines it, Blind zeal, prejudice, un- 
reaſonable warmth. in favour of party or opinions.” 
If this be a juſt account of bigotry, provided a 
man's zeal for a particular form of church- order 
be founded on knowledge, his zeal is not blind ; 
conſequently he is no bigot. If his opinions and 
practice be the reſult of candid inveſtigation, they 
do not ariſe from prejudice ; he is, therefore, not 
a bigot. Further, if his warmth in favour of 4 
party be not unreaſonable; if he adopt proper 
methods to diſſeminate his ſentiments ; if he do 
not attach undue importance to any particular opi- 
nion, according to this definition, which ſeems a 
juſt one, he 1s not a bigot, 

If any man, indeed, ſhall earneſtly contend for 
a certain order or form of government to be ob- 
ſerved in the churches becauſe it is new, without 
ſeriouſly examining the Scriptures on the ſubject, 
and impartially attending to the objections brought 
againſt his ſyſtem, we admit the propriety of 
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applying the term bigorry to his conduct. If he 


S be a zealous Preſbyterian or Independent, becauſe 


is father, or ſome eminent man to whom he 
up, was fo, we do not defend him. If his 
zeal for Chriſtianity chiefly appear in minute 
attention to external order, we are far from at- 
tempting to vindicate him: we ſhould, on the 
contrary, warn ſuch of the danger of being oceu- 
pied with a form of godlineſs, or of giving heed 
to queſtions which gender ſtrife, rather than godly 
edifying ; for however important the fubje& be 
in- itſelf, it' may be perverted, and will, in that 
event, be extremely injurious to his ſoul. If his 
attachment to a particular fyſtem prevent him 
from cheriſhing love to all the diſciples of Jefus 
for the trath's ſake which dwelleth in them, his 
cbnduct is undoubtedly unſcriptural ; but if he 
has ſeriouſly, and with earneſt prayer, examined 
the Scriptures on the order and diſcipline proper 
to be obſerved' in a church of Chriſt; if, after 
weighing obje&ions, he be perſuaded that a cer- 
tain order is exclufively appointed by God, and 
if he attend to this himſelf, and recommend it to 
others, with a view to promote ſpirituality of 
mind and holineſs of life, white he loves all the 
diſciples of Feſus, although he judge them, in 
ſome reſpects, not to be walking according to the 


rule of God's word, he is no bigot, nor can he be 


juſtly charged as aftuated by party-ſpirit, Such 
a man will ever be ready calmly to hear what can 
be ſaid againſt his ſyſtem. He has not contrived 
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it himſelf, nor received it by tradition from his 
fathers, but conſiders it to be a part of divine re- 
velation, and being perſuaded that he is always 
prone to err, and that error of every kind muſt 
have a bad effect upon his mind, he is ready to 
receive. with thankfulneſs farther light upon the 
fubject, and to hear with patience what may be 
candidly and ſeriouſly.ſaid for his information. 

A man may be a. bigotted Calviniſt. From 
education, or from his mind having been much 
employed on the points of difference between that 
and other ſyſtems, his whole converſation may turn 
on theſe topics; he may loſe his temper when 
contraditted,, he may wreſt. paſlages of Scripture 
leſt they ſhould ſeem to favour his opponents, and 
he may. plainly ſhew that he is under the influence. 
of prejudice. and. blind zeal :. but a-man may be 
fully perſuaded of the truth of the ſyſtem called 
Calviniſm, and be deeply convinced of its impor- 
tance, without meriting the reproach of bigotry. 
The ſame will hold true concerning church- govern- 
ment. A man may contend-for a particular form 
in an unchriſtiaa and bigotted manner.. - If an 
Independent, he may be attached to all who hold 
the ſame ſentiments, without examining what 
good effect their charch-order has produced on 
their minds, or whether they are ſtudying to main 
tain the power of religion. If he be of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, he may adviſe others to attend 
their pariſh miniſters, although the goſpel be not: 
preached by them; thus preferring the. eſtabliſh» 

L3 


I 
a 


ſome, thoſe who moſt heartily deſpiſe all concern 
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ments and ments of men, to the doctrine 


of Chriſt. In either caſe he may well be called 


a bigot. Another may be more ſenfible of the 
importance of ſcriptural order, which he may 
obſerve, and ſteadily maintain that all Chri | 
are bound to obſerve it, without the ſmall 
ture of party-ſpirit. * © £5] 
I-dwell the more upon this fabje&, de 1 
due attention has not been paid to it. The ſpirit 
of intolerance manifeſted by our fathers, and their 
zeal for what we now. plainly ſee to be unſcrip- 
tural,. has rendered it popular to declaim againſt 
attention to church-order, under the odious name 
of party-ſpirit. Good men defpife the charge of 
party-ſpirit brought agamſt them by a Socinian. 
They pity his ignorance. Let them beware, leſt, 
while charging their Chriftian brethren with party- 
ſpirit, becauſe they argue in favour of an excluſive 
form of church- government, they ignorantly con- 
demmn or diſcourage attention to a ſubje& which 


God has been pleaſed explicitly to. reveal. 


How often is a ſmile, or a remark on the 
pernicious effects of bigotry, put in place of 
argument when this ſubje& is mentioned! By 


about any particular form of church. government, 
are often moſt applanded. Whence does this pro- 
ceed? A perſon who was never efteemed a bigot, 
in anſwer to a letter wherein the writer had been 
ſhewing his liberality by condemning thoſe who: 
attended to diſeipline and church-order,  obferved,, 
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that thoſe only (who poſſeſſed any information 
on the ſubje&) deſpiſed church-order, whoſe ſitu- 
ation rendered their obſervance of the apoſtolic 
order impracticable. Let us not then be led | 
way hy ſounds. Men ought, by means of can- 
did Examination of Scripture, to be fully perfua- 
{in their own minds, what to omit, and what 


to perform. Without this, no religious duty is a 


reaſonable ſervice. 

When, inſtead of ſearching the Scriptures, and 
praying for farther light, as new born babes defi- 
ring the unadulterated milk of the word, we are 
inclined to ſearch for arguments to juſtify our own 
practice, theſe will not be wanting. This ftate 
of mind foſters. prejudices. Our ſcruples, which, 
if attended to, would have led us to the Scrip- 
tures and to a throne of grace, and ultimately, by 
the bleſſing of God, to the path of duty, being 
ſtifled, wear away. The leſs a man liſtens to the 
voice of conſcience, the feebler it becomes. Many 
rejoice in having got rid of what they now con- 
fider to be weak ſcruples. Let them examine 
bow they got rid of them. Was it by fairly 
meeting the objections which occurred to their 
minds? Was it by ſearching the fubje& to the 
bottom? or was it by acting in oppoſition to 
their convictions ? Scruples may be got rid of 
both ways. Thoſe who have received a religious. 
education, feel many ſeruples before they can run 
to the ſame excefs of riot with others; but when 
once fairly initiated, theſe fcruples appear weak 
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and childiſh, and they hug themſelves on their 
ſuppoſed ſuperiority to weak prejudices. 

I do not here intend to enlarge on the bad. 
effects which ariſe from the differences among 
Chriſtians about church. order. Some of them 
have been already hinted at. We know what a 
handle they give to infidels, and to thoſe who are 


indifferent about religion; what alienation of. 


mind they produce among real. Chriftians ; and. 
how much they cramp their united exertions : 
and however much good men, deploring theſe. 
conſequences, . may endeavour to put a ſtop to 
them by enforcing mutual forbearance, from the- 
conſideration of the inconſiderahle nature of their 
differences, experience may teach us that this will 
never ſucceed.. 

To prove, then, that the Scriptures contain a. - 
particular ſtandard, and model for the imitation. 
and government of the churches of Chriſt, which 
all Chriſtians are enjoined by divine authority to. 
follow, (however they may be branded as perpe- 
tuating diviſion and party-ſpirit) will be found to 
be the only way by which union and brotherly 
love can be promoted amongſt Chriſtians. For. 
this union God has made proviſion in the accounts. 
of the churches in the New: Teſtament. In this, 
as in other reſpects, the fooliſhneſs of God is. 
wiſer than man. Let him then that bath an ear, 
hear what: the Spirit ſaith unto the churches... 
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SECTION I. 


Waxze VER the apoſſles went, they 
preached the goſpel, and beſought and enjoined 
men to repent and believe it. When their preach- 
ing was ſucceſsful, they directed their converts 
to aſſociate for the obſervance of public worſhip 
and ordinances, always on the firſt day of the 
week, and alſo at other times. Theſe ſocieties 
were called churches. In this they have been 
imitated by all Chriſtians. But it is not ſufficient 
to retain appearances. In order to follow their 
example, our churches muſt refemble theirs ; 
their conſtitution muſt be fimilar. How much 
did the church of Rome, in the apoſtle Paul's 
time, differ from the church of Rome ſome hun- 
dred years afterwards ! Obedience to the com- 
mandment of Chriſt does not conſiſt in preſerving 
the name while we do not obſerve the ordinance 
itſelf, We condemn the Roman Catholics, who 
profeſs to obſerve Chriſt's dying commandment 
while the great bulk of the people receive only 
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the bread. We ſay this is not to eat the Lord's 
| Tupper, becauſe while the name is kept up, the 
action is different. The fame will apply to the 
conſtitution of a church. Our churches muſt be 
ſimilar to thoſe planted by the apoſtles, and ac- 
knowledged i in the word of God as his churches ; 
wie do not otherwiſe attend to the ordinance at 
all, 

The word uur, church, means an aſſembly 
of any kind. It is often applied to Iſrael, which 
formed one aſſembly in the wilderneſs, as their 
males did three times a- year at Jeruſalem, It 
is ſometimes applied to an aſſembly called by 
« magiſtrate, and fometimes to a tumultuous aſ- 
ſembly. In Acts xix. 32. the mob is called the 
church, and again in verſe 40. he diſmiſſed the 
- church. Verſe 39. the ſame word is uſed for 
an aſſembly called by the magiſtrates. I ſhall 
here quote a paſſage from Dr Campbell on this 
ſubje&. + Properly-there is, in the New Teſta- 
ment, but two original ſenſes of the word exanru, 
which can be called different, though related. One 
is, when it denotes a number of people actually 
aſſembled, or accuſtomed to aſſemble together, 
and is then properly rendered by the Engliſh 
terms, congregation, convention, aſſembly, and 
even ſometimes crowd, as in Acts xix. 32. 40. 
The other ſenſe is to denote a ſociety united 
together by ſome common tie, though not con- 
vened, perhaps not convenable, in one place. 
And in this acceptation, as well as in the former, 
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it ſometimes occurs in claſſical writers, as fignify- 
ing a ſtate, or commonwealth, and nearly corre- 
ſponding to the Latin cipita /.. When the word 
is limited, or appropriated, as it generally is in 
the New Teſtament, by its regimen, as ry du, ru 
ven, u XI, or by the ſcope of the place, it is 
always to be explained in one or other of the 
two ſenſes following, correſponding to the two 
general ſenſes above mentioned. It denotes ei- 
ther a ſingle congregation of Chriſtians, in corre- 
ſpondence to the firſt, or the whole Chriſtian 
community, in correſpondence to the ſecond. We 
can hardly ever be at a loſs to know from the 
context which of the two is implied. That it is 
in the former acceptation, is ſometimes evident 
from the words in conſtruction, as Ty rxxAnrins Th 
„ Kyyxercs, and ty uA ru du Ty & Kagan, and 
the like. In the latter ſenſe it ought always to 
be underſtood, when we find nothing in the ex- 
preſſion, or in the ſcope of the paſſage, to deter- 
mine us to limit it; for inſtance in the following, 
Em: leavin Ty wilge o pew run u ,j:.;. O Auge, 
Terre rug cini, xa? muger ry . In this 
laſt aceeptation of the word, for the whole body 
of Chriſt's diſciples, whereſoever difperſed, it 
came afterwards to be diſtinguiſhed by the epi- 
thet n They ſaid, 4 u N e, the 
catholic or univerſal church. 

gut in any intermediate ſenſe, between a ſingle 
congregation and the whole community of Chri- 
ſtians, not one inſtance can be brought of the 
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application of the word in ſacred writ, We 
ſpeak now, indeed, (and this has been the manner 
for ages) of the Gallican church, the Greek 


church, the church of Eugland, the chureh of 


Scotland, as of ſocieties independent and complete 
in themſelves. Such a phraſeology was never 
adopted in the days of the apoſtles. They did 


not ſay the church of Aſia, or the church of 


Macedonia, or the church of Achaia, but the 


churches of God in Aſia, the churches in Mace- _ 


donia, the churches in Achaia. The plural num- 


ber is invariably. uſed when more congregations 


than one are ſpoken of, unleſs the ſubje& be 


the whole commonwealth of Chriſt. Nor is this 
.the manner .of the penmen of ſacred writ only. 
It is the conſtant uſage 


of the term in the wri- 
tings of eccleſiaſtic authors, for the two firſt cen- 
turies. The only inſtance to the contrary that I 
remember to have obſerved, is in the epiſtles of 


Ignatius, on which I have already remarked *. 


i" 


It adds conſiderable ſtrength to our argument, 


that this is exactly conformable to the uſage, in 


regard to this term, which had always obtained 
among the Jews. The whole nation, or common- 
wealth of Iſrael, was often denominated, e » 
e Tegan. And after the revolt of the ten 
tribes, when they ceaſed to make one people or 


ſtate with the other two, we hear of mace i u- 


* The Doctor does not reject the epiſtles of Ignatius as alto- 
. gether ſpurious, but thinks they are of no authority, as it is evi- 
dent they are conſiderably * 
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ris luda. This is the large or comprehenſive uſe 


of the word, as above obſerved. ' In regard to 
the more confined application, the fame term 
he Was alſo employed to denote a number 
of people, either actually aſſembled, or wont to 
aſſemble, in the ſame place. Thus all belonging 
fo the ſame ſynagogue were called indifferently 
Ane, ON roraywyn, as theſe terms in the Jewiſh 
uſe were nearly ſynonymous. But never did they 


call the people belonging to ſeveral neighbouring 
* ſynagogues , Of coraywyn, in the fingular 
number, but &xaycia; and cvaywyns, in the plural. 
Any other uſe in the apoſtles, therefore, muſt 
have been as unprecedented and unnatural as it 
would have been improper, and what could not 


- 


fail to lead their hearers or readers into miſe | 


taxes 
The apoſtolic churches were collected by the 
preaching of the goſpel. The apoſtles were ſo 


far from having any authority by which to induce 


or to compel men thus to unite, that they were 
expoſed to conſtant and powerful oppoſition in 
their work. Inſtruction and perſuaſion were the 
only means they employed. By manifeſtation of 
the truth they commended themſelves to every 
man's conſcience. They beſought men to be re- 
conciled to God, and to give themſelves up to him 
who had ſhed his blood for the guilty. 


Although every bleſſing beſtowed upon belie- 


* Campbell's LeQures ou Ecclefiatical Hiſtory, vol. is p. 203 
2086. M 
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and mot look back on the world: He muſt love 
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vers is freely given them of God, yet the Lord 
Jeſus always beſtows theſe on his people, in the 
way of obedience to his commandments, It is 
with his own, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, that we ſerve 
him; yet he graciouſly rewards our ſervices. Our 
obſervance of ordinances is an act of, obedience 
to Chriſt, and we receive a preſent reward in the 
benefit and comfort we derive from them. 

The end of the inſtitution of a church is abun- 
dantly manifeſt. God ſays to his people, Come 
out from among them, and be ye ſeparate, and I © 


will receive you, and ye ſhall be my ſons and 


daughters.” Jeſus delivers his people from the 
preſent evil world, and commands them to aſſo- 
eiate together, that they may have fellowſhip 
with himſelf and with each other. Thus was 
Noah ſeparated in the ark from the world which 
periſned; Lot was ſeparated from Sodom; Abra- 
ham from his kindred; and Iſrael after the fleſh 
from the nations. Lo,” ſaid Balaam, the peo- 
ple ſhall dwell alone, and ſhall not be reckoned 
among the nations.“ The ordinances of worſhip 
delivered to them, precluded their intercourſe 
with their neighbours. Their learning the ways 
of the heathen, was the cauſe of many ſevere 
judgments which they endured. 

In like manner, if any one will come oe | 
Jeſus, he muſt deny himſelf, take up his croſs, | 
and follow him. He muſt remember Lot's wife, 


the diſciples of Jeſus, cultivate their friendſhip, 
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and mutually give and receive every act of kind- 
neſs. To promote love to Chriſt and to one 
another, they are to unite in church-fellowſhip, 
to watch over one another in love, and to obſerve 
together various ordinances. Thus having for- 
ſaken all for Chriſt, they receive an hundred fold 
in the preſent life. Eyery one who is a ſubject 
of the King of Sion is their kinſman and brother; 
and the comfort of the Holy Ghoſt which they 
enjoy while walking in the fear of the Lord and 
aſſociating with his people, amply compenſates 
for the loſs of friends or of worldly cornforts 
which they have ſuſtained. 

The diſciples of Jeſus are furrounded with 
enemies on every hand, and one great end of the 
formation of a church is, that they may ſtrength 
en one another in the good ways of the Lord. 
Two are better than one; for if one fall, the 
other will help him; but wo to ks who is alone 
when he falleth.” 

The members of a church are bound to eſteem 
one another as brethren, yea, as members one of 
another; for they are one body, which is repre- 
ſented by their eating the ſame bread, 1 Cor. 
x. 17. * A church is a repreſentation of the 
general aſſembly or church above, n pro- 
portion as the members walk i in n ng — 


Nh P Becauſe (or r- 
ther, as) there is one bread, we rbeing many are ove body. The- 
common tranſlation conveys no meaning, © For we being many. 
are ane bread,” & c. See Whitby Macknight.” „ 
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unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace, the 
relemblance is exact. Chriſtians are bound to 
love all who love Jeſus Chriſt. The formation 
of a particular church, and the ſpecial duties to 
the members thereof, by no means preclude us 
from expreſling general affection for all the Ifrael 
of God. 

The more we exereiſe love to our brethren 
with whom we dwell, the more will our love 
increaſe to the whole body. Chriſtian love muſt 
not only be in word and in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth. We have little or no opportunity of 
doing good to the great body of Chriſtians whom 
we never ſaw, nor ſhall ſee in the fleſh ; but a 
church is a fingle branch of the great family of 
God, and in this connexion we have a ſpecial 
opportunity of teſtifying by actions our love to 
the brethren of Jeſus. We are to rebuke and 
admoniſh one another, by no means ſuffering fin 
upon our brother. If we were ſeeking honour 
one of another; if this were our governing prin- 
ciple, as it is in ſocieties of worldly men, ſuch 
conduct would ſoon gender ſtrife ; but the more 
the ordinances of Chriſt are attended to in a 
church of Chriſt, from proper motives, the more 
will, the members be united in love, The Lord 
hath, beſtowed a variety of gifts on his people, 
and they are bound to uſe ther for each other's 
benefit. The exiſtence of a church gives an op- 


portunĩty of occupying theſe talents for the com- 
mon good, and thus the edification of the body 


prayed that his diſciples might be one, that the 


were anſwerable to Chriſt alone. — = 


love amongſt Chriſtians. 
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is promoted, by every man, as he hath received 
the gift, miniſtering the ſame as a good mum 
of the manifold grace of God. 

A Chriſtian church is not only nee to- 
promote the edification of Chriſtians, but the 
converſion of finners. We have ſeen that the 
formation of churches is intended to promote 
This is cloſely con- 
nected with the converſion of the world. Jeſus: 


world might believe that the Father had ſent him, 
John xvii. 21. A church is a city ſet on a hill; 
a light in the world to direct the attention of 
men to the teſtimony of Chriſt's death, reſur- 
rection, and ſecond coming.. When the mem- 
bers of à church are not ſpiritual, holy, and 
exemplary, this end is in a great meaſure defeat- 
ed ; but if they make their light to ſhine before 
men, others, ſeeing their good works, will glorify - 
their Father in heaven. Such, it is evident from 
the New Teſtament, was the end of the inſtitu- 
tion of the apoſtolic churches.. | 
The apoſtles: held out no weil wakes to> 
induce men to become Chriſtians, or to connect 
themſelves. with a: church. They obtained no 
civil- privileges by doing ſo. The connexion was 
perfectly voluntary in regard to man. It was 
regard alone to ——— 
viour, and to eternal things, which led them 


enter into it. If they diſregarded theſe, 


M 3: 
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a right to puniſh them. God ſtill. cauſed his ſan 
to thine, and his rain to deſcend on them, and 
thus taught his people to do them good as they 
. had opportunity. When the ſcheme of uniting the 
church and the world took poſſeſſion of the minds 
of men, they permitted no man to buy or ſell except 
he had the mark of the beaſt, or they ſuſpended this 
decree hy an act of toleration; but every thing of 
this Kind is foreign to a church of Chriſt as exhi- 
bited in Scripture. It is an affociation which has 
no head upon earth; which, as a body, can re- 
ceive no laws from any one bat Chrift Jeſus. 
Thoſe who joined the apoſtolic churches were not 
— freed from their obligations to honour 
to be ſubje& to the powers whom God hath 
over the things of a preſent life. The 
of Jeſus is ſpiritual, neither interfering 
wird human governments, nor admitting their in- 


terfepence in its peculiar concerns. The Lord 
taugnm his diſciples to render to Ceſar the things 
ich are Ce ſar's, and to God the things which 
zre God's; that is, to obey their civil governors 
in all civil matters, but in religion to acknow- 
ledge no haman authority. 
In attending to the conſtitution of the apoſtolic 
churches, we muſt obferve that Chriſt is always 
repreſented. as ruling over a willing people, and 
governing by love. Love to him and to one 
3 of was the perfect bond, and the only one 
y which the churches were united. When any 


— bond is employed in a fociety, it no 
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longer reſembles the apoſtolic churches ; its con- 
ſtitution is different. They are miſtaken,” ſays 
Dr Erſkine, « who think that the outer-court, 
Rev. xi. 1, 2. repreſents the viſible church. For 
the church, confidered as inwardly the habitation 
of God, and ontwardly employed in his worſhip, 
is repreſented by the temple and inner. court, 
where was the altar, and where the Ifraelites 
worſhipped. But the outer-court repreſents a 
corrupt ſociety, aſſuming the name of the church, 
whoſe pretenfions God will demonſtrate to be 
falſe, and which he will give up to be trodden 
down by her enemies. This may be the reaſon 
why the angel commiſſioned to meaſure the tem- 
ple, was prohibited to meaſure the outer- court, 
becauſe that outer. court was properly no part of 
the temple 

It is not ſurprifing, then, that the apoſtles in- 
faſted fo much on brotherly- love. Every ordi« 
nance they delivered is calculated to promote it; 
and where love was not promoted, the end of the 
ordinance was not obtained. How different were 
theſe ſocieties from the world! There, men live 
in malice and envy, hateful, and hating one ano- 
ther, yet are kept together by ſelf-intereſt and 
temporal ties. In the apoſtolic churches, love to 
Chriſt cemented them together, and when this was 
wanting, no ſubſtitute was recommended. Hu- 
man governments only aim at regulating the con- 
duct. The wholeſome laws under which we live 


„ Theological Diſſertations, p. 94. Lond. 1765. 
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in this country, ſecure our lives and properties in 
the midſt of wickedneſs. The laws gelivered to 
the churches reſpected the ſtate of their hearts as 
well as their external conduct; and if the hearts 
of the members were not right, the outward re- 
ſtraints were too feeble to prevent open rebellion 
againſt Chriſt. He is not ſo careful about the 
appearance as the reality; and the freedom he 
gives his people in their aſſociated character, is: 
calculated to prove a ſtumbling- block to wicked 
men, and to make them manifeſt. 

Under every human government men muſt part 
with a portion' of their natural freedom, which is. 
well exchanged for the ſecurity and the bleſſings, 
it provides. This is not the caſe in the churches. 
of the ſaints. The members neither become ſub- 
ject, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to any individual, nor to- 
the whole body of their brethren. The apoſtles 
warned and exhorted them to ſtand faſt in the- 
glorious liberty where with Chriſt had made them 
free; to remember one was their maſter, even 
Chriſt ; to him alone they are accountable ; to 
his laws alone they are ſubject. Their brethren 
do not become the lords of their conſciences; 
while they are all to be clothed with humility, 
to eſteem others better than themſelves, yea, all 
to be ſubject one to another they are on no ac- 
count to deviate from what appears to themſelves 
to be duty: Whatſoever is not of faith, is fin.” 
As to any thing in itſelf indifferent, neither oppo» 
ſite to the ſpirit of the goſpel, nor to any precept 
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delivered by the apoſtles, ſuch. as the eating of 
meats in firſt churches, there they are their 
own bee and in ſuch a caſe, although a thing 
be lawful, it may not be expedient. They muſt 
not therefore pleaſe themſelves; but if they are 
prevented from attending to any thing which ap- 
pears to them to be their duty, either by the 
opinion of an individual or of a church, they are 
evidently ſeeking to pleaſe men, and are no longer 
the ſervants of Chriſt. 

Men void of religion may frame a civil govern- 
ment. They may chuſe ſuch an one as they 
think beſt; but the apoſtles taught believers to 
conſider themſelves the. ſervants of Jeſus. As 
ſuch they entered a church, and conſequently no 


laws in that church muſt interfere with their al- : 


legiance to him. To prevent this, the apoſtles 
delivered laws which they were to obey in their 


aſſociated ſtate, and theſe were neither to be in- 


creaſed, nor diminiſhed, nor changed. 

If any number of people form a voluntary 
ſociety, they may exclude or receive whom they 
pleaſe ; but ſuch were not the inſtructions of the 
apoſtles to the churches. If any one deſited to 


join them, they were to inquire whether Chriſt 


had received him? and if ſo, to give him the 
right hand of fellowſhip—for church: fellowſhip 
is an ordinance for ali his people. Did it appear 
by the conduct of a member that they had been 
miſtaken ; that he was not living in ſubjection to 


— 
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the authority of Chriſt, the church en, and 
then only, to exclude him. i 
A member of the apoſtolic charches might 
withdraw when he pleaſed; he might thus caſt off 
the authority of Chriſt : all that his brethren 
could do, was to warn him of the conſequences ; 
and if he perſiſted, to behave towards him as a 
heathen man and a publican. It is evident, then, 
that this connexion, being founded on ſubjection 
of mind to Jeſus Chriſt, was capable of being 
maintained without many regulations which are 
abſolately neceſſary in civil ſociety. It is, there- 
fore, no ohjection to the conftitution of the 
churches of 'Chrifl, that it would not anſwer in 
civil matters. It was not intended to do ſo. A 
. form of government ſuch as that of the churches 
of ſaints, is not fit for wicked men, or even for 
merely moral men, not under the influence of the 
goſpel: The kingdom which the apoſtles ſought 
to eſtabliſh, was righteouſneſs, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghoſt. Whatever ordinances 
tend to promote theſe, they, under the influence 
of the Spirit, delivered to the churches ; and any 
addition, however plauſible, will have a pawn Ack 
— \ Geet 
PP Many Chriſtians have groldy erred on this 
5 They have been guided in their views 
government of the churches, by their po- 
litical opinions. No wonder that men of the 
world have fallen into the ſame error. No 


biſhop, no king,” ſaid King James I. Whatever 
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form of church- order is adopted on ſuch princi- 
ples, 1 y abſurd. - That the biſhop ſhould 
govern D ſway, is not more fo than 
that the people ſhould be ſubjected to the authority 
of the elders ; and that the people ſhould govern 
themſelves, is fully as oppoſite. as either to the 
apoſtolic inſtitutions. Chriſtians are ſubjects of a 
king. Jeſus has, by his apoſtles, delivered the laws 
by which his ſubje&s ſhall be governed, and in- 
formed us how theſe laws are to be adminiſtered. 
The more we attend to his will, the more of his 
countenance and approbation may we expect to 
receive. | 


SECTION II. 


Ix oppoſition to the view given of the word 
4 church,“ ſome have endeavoured to ſhew, that 
by a church in the New Teſtament is ſometimes 
meant the elders, whom they call the repre- 
ſentatives of the whole body ; but this is not 
only completely void of proof, but directly con- 
trary both to the letter and ſpirit of the paſſages 
where the word occurs. We find the people 
MY the church, excluſive of the elders, Acts xv. 
. but never are the elders ſo denoted without 

ki people. 
One of the natural conſequences,” ſays Dr 
Campbell, of all thoſe great diſtinctions of 
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the ſacred order was, that they 2 way for 
another, by which the en gion, in 

a manner, appropriated the term e to them- 
ſelves. I have had occaſion, in theſe lectures, 
to lay before you the only undoubted accep- 
tations wherein I find the word axazoiu em- 
ployed in the New Teſtament, and haye ob- 
ſerved, that when applied to the diſciples of 
Chriſt, it always denotes either the whole Chri- 
ſtian community, or all thoſe of a particular 
congregation, under the guidance of their own 
paſtors. I have alſo pointed out one deviation 
from the latter of theſe original meanings, natu- 
rally conſequent on the change that in a few cen- 
turies enſued, when the biſhop, inſtead of the 
overſight of one congregation, had the ſuperin- 


tendancy of many congregations; that 1s, when 


his one congregation, on account of the increaſe 
of proſelytes, was ſplit into ſeveral, and when the 


habit of applying the word in the fingular number 
to the whole of a biſhop's charge, prevailed over 
ſtri propriety, and the primitive uſe of the term. 
This prepared men for a ſtill farther extenſion of 
the name to all the congregations of a province 
under the ſame metropolitan, and afterwards to 
all thoſe of a civil dioceſe under the ſame patriarch 
or exarch, | | 

I now intend to point out another ſtill more 
remarkable deviation ; a deviation not from the 
latter, 'as thoſe now mentioned were, but from 
the former of the two primitive ſenſes, whereby 
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the word is applied to the Chriſtian common- 
wealth Then it means, as is pretended, either 
the ch olleQtive, that is, the whole commu. 
nity of Chriſtians, or the church repreſentative, 


that is, ſay ſome, the whole clerical orders, fay 


others, the church judicatories, eſpecially the fa. 
preme. And this, I acknowledge, is a diſtinction 
that is favoured not only by thoſe of the Romiſh 
communion, but by moſt ſects of Proteſtants alſo. 
To many, however, and I acknowledge myſelf 
one of the number, it is manifeſt, that it is no leſs 
a novelty than the former, having no foundation 
m the ſcriptural uſage. 

© The Hebrew word op exactly correſponds 
to the Greek wxayou, and is commonly rendered 
by it in the ſeptuagint, the only Greek tranſlation 
of the Old Feftament in uſe in the days of our 
Saviour. Its idiom and phraſeology was conſe- 
quently become the ſtandard, in all matters that 
concerned religion, to all the Jewiſh writers who 
uſed the Greek · language, and were commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Helleniſts. From 
them the term was originally borrowed by the 
penmen of the New Teſtament. From their 
manner of uſing it, therefore, the general mean- 
ings of the word are to be ſought. But though 
the phraſes N „p 59 in Hebrew, and 
race 4 ue legen in Greek, the whole church 
of Iſrael, do frequently occur in the Old Teſta. 
ment, there is not a fingle paſſage in which they 
are not confeſſedly equivalent to the phraſes 3 

N | 
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55 NN and way ro es Iogena, all the nation 
of Iſrael, The ſame may be ſaid of raſes 
Seu 
and 5 A 9, the church of God and the people 
of God. A diſtinction between theſe would have 
been pronounced by them inconceivable, as being 
2 diſtinction between the church and its conſti- 
tuent members. In the Latin ion called 
the V ulgate, the date of which, or great part of 
which, if I miſtake not, is about che beginning of 
the fifth century, the Greek Ford is commonly 
retained, having been long before naturalized 
among Chriſtians, A ingly they rendered 
thoſe phraſes in the Old 3 
Tjrael and ecclefia Dei. 

I know not for what reaſon our Engliſh tranſ- 
lators have never admitted the word church into 
their verſion of the Old Teſtament, notwithſtand- 
ing the enn ve they have made of it in their 
ew. They have always ren- 
word above mentioned by the 
congregation, . aſſembly, or ſome 
I do not mean to ſay, that in 


have miſ-tranſlated the word. Ei- 


ther of theſe Engliſh names is, perhaps, as well 


| to expreſs the ſenſe of the Hebrew, as 

the. appellatives of one language commonly are 
to convey the ideas ſuggeſted by thoſe of another. 
But theſe Engliſh words were altogether as fit 
for expreſſing the ſenſe of the word aber in 


- the New Teſtament, as of the word TP in the 
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Old; the former being the term by which the 


latter had been rendered almoſt uniformly in the 
ſept and which had been employed as 
equivalent by all the Hellenift Jews. What I 
blame, therefore, in our tranſlators, is the want of 
uniformity. They ought conſtantly to have ren- 
dered the original expreſſion, either church in the 
Old Teſtament, or congregation in the New. 
Terms ſo perfectly coincident in fignificationg as 
thoſe Hebrew and Greek names are, ought to 
have been tranſlated by the ſame Engliſh word. 
There is one advantage at leaſt reſulting from 
ſuch an attention to uniformity,” which is this, 
that if the application of the word ſhould, in a 
few — be dubious, a compariſon with the 
other paſſages wherein it occurs, often ſerves en- 
. tirely to remove the doubt. They are the more 
inexcuſeable in regard to the preſent inſtance, that 
they do not refuſe the title of church to the Iſ- 
raelitiſh cammonwealth, when. an oecafion of 
giving it occurs in the New Teſtament, though 
they would take no occaſion in the Old. Thus 
they have rendered the words of Stephen, who 
ſays, ſpeaking of Moſes, Acts vii. 38. ( This is 
he that was in the church in the wilderneſs.” 
"Ovleg tc 6 5010getr0; un vn WzAnIE 1 TH g | 
But in the uſe neither of the Greek word in the 
New Teſtament, nor of the correfpondent Hebrew 
word in the Old, do we find a veſtige of an appli. 
cation of the term to a ſmaller part of the com- 
munity, their governors, paſtors, or prieſts, for 
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inſtance, as repreſenting the whole. The only 
paſlage, as far as I can learn, that has with 
any appearance of plauſibility, alleg this 
purpoſe, is Matt. xviii. 17. where our Lord, in 
the directions he gives for removing offences be- 
tween brethren, enjoins the party offended, after 
repeated admonitions in à more private manner 
have proved ineffectual, to relate the whole to the 
church, «rs Ty wxazxcm ; and it is added, If he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be to thee as 
a heathen and a publican,” Now I aſk, by what 
rule of ſound criticiſm can we arbitrarily impoſe 
here on the word 'cherch, the fignification of 
charch repreſentative, a fignification which we 
do not find it bears in one other paſſage of Scrip- 
rare? To affirm, without proof, that this is the 
ſenſe of it here, is taking for granted the very 
point in queſtion. 

But we have more than merely negative evi- 
dence that the meaning of the word is here, as in 
other places, no more than congregation, and that 
the term ought to have been rendered ſo. Let it 
be obſerved, that our Lord gave theſe directions 
during the ſubſiſtence of the Moſaic eftabliſh- 
ment; and if we believe that he ſpoke intelligi- 
bly, or with à view to be underſtood, we muſt 
believe alſo, that he uſed the word in an accep- 
tation with which the hearers were acquainted. 
Dod well himſelf faw the propriety of this rule of 
interpreting, when he faid, * It very much con- 
* + # Diflinftion between Soul and Spirit, &c. f 7. 
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firms me in my reaſonings, when I find an inter- 

ion of the Scriptures, not only agreeable to 
the words of the Scriptures, but agreeable alſo to 
the notions and ſigniſications of words then recei- 
ved. For that ſenſe which was moſt likely to be 
then, underſtood was, in all likelihood, - the true 
ſenſe intended by the Holy Ghoſt bimſelf. Other- 
wiſe there could be no ſecurity that his true ſenſe 
&uld be conveyed to future ages, if they had 
been themſelves miſtaken in it, to whoſe under- 
ſtanding the Holy Ghoſt was then particularly 
concerned to accommodate himſelf,” Now all 
the then known acceptations, as I ſhewed before,, 
of the name axaycre, were theſe two, the whole 
Jewiſh people, and a particular congregation. 
The ſcope of the place ſufficiently, ſhews it could: 
not be the former of theſe ſenſes, it muſt therefore 
be the latter. What further confirms this inter- 
pretation is, that the Jews were omed to 
call thoſe aflemblies which met together for wor- 
ſhip in the fame ſynagogue by this appellation, 
and had, if we may believe ſome learned men 


converſant in Jewiſh antiquities, a rule of pro- 


cedure fimilar to that here recommended, which 
our Lord adopted from the ſynagogue, and tranſ- 
planted into his church. 

Another collateral and corroborative evidence, 
that by n is here meant not a repreſenta- 
tive body, but the whole of a particular oongre- 
gation, is the actual uſage of the church for the 
frſt three hundred years. I had occaſion for- 
N 3 
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merly to remark, that as far down as Cyptian's 
time, which was the middle of the third century, 
when the power of the people was in the decline, 


it continued to be the practice, that nothing in 
matters of ſcandal and cenſure could be concluded 


without the confent and approval of th ; 
gation. And this, as it appears to aw 2 
pretty umform, and to have fubſiſted from the 
beginning, is, in my opinion, the beſt commen- 
tary which we, at this diſtance, can obtain on the 
paſſage. 

© If any impartial hearer is not fatisfied on this 
point, I would recommend it to him, without the 
aid of any commentator on either fide of the queſ- 
tion, but with the help of proper concordances, 
attentively to ſearch the Scriptures. Let him 
examine every paſſage in the New Teſtament 
wherein the word we render church 1s to be 
nd ; let him canvaſs in the writings of the Old 

ment every ſentence wherein the correſpon- 
dent word occurs; let him add to theſe the apo- 
eryphal books received by the Romaniſts, which, 
as they were either originally written, or tranſlated 
by Hellenifts, amongſt” whom the term wear 
was in frequent uſe, muſt be of ſome authority in 


. aſcertaining the Jewiſh acceptation of the word; 


and if he find a ſingle paſſage wherein it clearly 
means either the prieſthood, or the rulers of the 
nation, or any thing that can be called a church 


- repreſentative, let him fairly admit the diſtinction 


as ſcriptural and proper. Otherwiſe he cannot 


ne 


admit it, in a conſiſtency with any juſt rule of 
interpretation. | 
I obſerved, in a preceding lecture, that the 
term maxayre is, in ſome paſſages, applied to the 
people, excluſively of the paſtors. The ſame was 
= * word xange, (not as though theſe 
terms did properly comprehend both, but 
becauſe, in colleQives, the name of a whole is 
often given to a great majority). but I have not 
diſcovered one paſſage wherein either wxanre of 
Ages, is applied to the paſtors excluſively of the 
people. The notion, therefore, of à church 
repreſentative, how commonly ſoever it has been 
received, is a mere uſurper of later date. And it 
has fared here as it ſometimes does in cafes of 
uſurpation, the original proprietor comes, though 
gradually, to be at length totally diſpoſſeſſed. 
Should any man now talk of the powers of the 
church, and of the rights of churchmen, would 
the hearers apprehend, that he meant the powers 
of a Chriſtian congregation, or the rights of all 
who are members of the Chriſtian community? 
And if they ſhould come to learn that this is his 
meaning, would they not be apt to ſay, It is 
pity that this man, before he attempts to ſpeak. 
on theſe ſubjects, does not learn to ſpeak intelli- 
gibly, by conforming to the current ufe of the 
language? It is therefore not without reaſon that 
I affirm, that the more modern acceptation, though 
an intruder, has joſtled out the rightful and pri- 
mitive one almoſt” entirely. But as every man, 
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who would be underſtood, is under a neceſſity of 
employing words . to the e general uſe of 


the tame. praſect, * 


Quem penes arbitrium eft, et jus, et norma Toquendi'; kr” 


rds 
affected by this remark, I am 75, Kiel 
when the connection indicates the contrary, to be 
underſtood as uſing them in the ſenſe in which 
they are now commonly received. Only by the 
deduction that has been given of the origin of the 
change, we may perceive, that from what is ſaid 
in relation to the church in Seripture, nothing can 
juſtly be concluded in ſupport of church autho- 
rity, or the privileges of 'church-men, in the ſenſe 


which theſe terms generally have at preſent *.” 


The Roman Catholics maintain, that by the 
church is meant the Pope +, and confider the 


* Campbell's Lectures on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. i. p 319, 
— 328, 

+ © Thoſe paſſages wherein Chriſt ſeems to give authority to 
the church, as that wherein he ſays, that it is the pillar and bafis- 
of the truth, and that other, Let him who wilt not hear the 
church be to thee as a heathen and a publican, are all to be un- 
derſtood of its head, which is the Pope. See the ſpeech of Fa- 
ther Lainez at the Council of Trent, apud Campbell Eccl. Hift. 
vol. ii. p. 169. 

* With regard to the church, he (Wickliff) was not fond of 
applying the words church and churchmen merely to the clergy. 
As theſe were often men of bad lives, he thought ſuch applica» 
tion a vile proſtitution of theſe ſacred names. Beſides, it had 
bad influence, he thought, upon the laity, ſeeming to exclude 
them from the pale of Chriſt's church, and to give them a diſpo- 
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precept, If he will not hear the church, let him 
be to thee as a heathen man and a publican,” to 
imply the ſubmiſſion which is to be paid to his 
authority, on pain of excommunication, 
ee of the office of an eldet 


_— upon in Scripture, there is not 
* untenance given to any authority 
over the people, ſimilar to that which the clergy, 
as they are called, have uſurped, The elders are, 
as we ſhall ſee, to put the laws of Chriſt in exe - 
cation, but only with conſent, and in-prefence of 
the church. 

The principal objection againſt the word eburch 
always denoting, in the New Teſtament, a fingle 
congregation, is drawn from the account in Serip- 
ture of the church at Jeruſalem. Three thouſand 
perſons were converted on the day of Pentecoſt, 
und ſoon after many more, Acts ii. 41. 47. iv. 4. 
v. 14. How could ſuch members wot m one 
congregation ? 

We are but imperfe@ly acquainted with the 
ſtate of things at Jeruſalem. The temple-worſhip 
was completely different from any thing among 
ns. Vat, crowds of Jews came up to the great 
feaſts from every part of Judea and the adjacent 
countries, We have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 


ſition for licentious practice If they were not of Chriſt's church, 
they were not under Chriſt's laws. He would never, therefore, 
have any idea fixed to the word church, but that of the whole 
body of Chriſtians.'—Gilpin's Life of Wickliff, page 59. Lond. 
1766, | 
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thouſands who believed were all fixed inhabitants 
of Jeruſalem. - Although, doubtleſs, thoſe who 
were converted would incline to continue with 
the apoſtles, yet we cannot ſuppoſe that they could 
with propriety remain there, while their families 


ſence at their 
own abodes. They would n tell what 
great things God had done for them, and thus the 
foundation of new churches would be laid. Ar- 
guments ariſing from ſuppoſed difficulties, are al- 


ways to be received with caution, for there my 


be circumſtances, in affairs ſo remote, of whic 
we are ignorant, which, if known, would make 

We learn from Joſephus, that the multitude 
who aſſembled in the temple was immenſe. He 
ſays, (Jewiſh War, Book vi. chap. 9.) that Ceſ- 
tius, under Nero, directed the high prieſts to take 
the number. of the inhabitants of Jeruſalem at 
the time of the paſſover. They found the ſacri- 
fices to be 256,500, which, allowing ten perſons 
to each victim (the ordinary number), amounts 
to. 2,565,000. perſons, pure according to. the rites 
of the law, deducting thoſe who by uncleanneſſes 
could not partake at this feaſt. He elſewhere 
eſtimates the number of thoſe who aſſembled at 
the feaſt of the paſſover at 3,000,000 “, a number 
to which the uſual reſident inhabitants bore no 
proportion. The diſciples at Jeruſalem conti- 
nued to join in the temple-worſhip, Acts ui. 1. 


# Book ii.” Hep. 14. 


fa * 
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and of courſe might have been eſteemed a new 
ſe& of Jews. We know that heathen writers, 


as Suetonius and Tacitus, thought them ſuch. . 


This may have been the caſe, and. where an ob- 
jeQion is brought from an alleged impoſſibility, 
it is ufficient o ſhew how the accounts may be 
iled. There are difficulties in reconciling 
2 various accounts of our Lord's appearances 
after his — ; but every Chriſtian believes 
they perfectly harmonize, although, from the con- 
ciſeneſs of the narrative, he may not be able to 
int out the preciſe order of events. In an- 


ſwering the cavils of infidels on this ſubject, it 


— 


has been thought ſufficient to ſhew how the va- 
rious accounts may be made to agree, without 
affirming that an exact account is given of the 
matter . ; 

If, then, from the ſtate of the Jewiſh worſhip, 
the Chriſtians may probably have all met toge- 
ther in the temple, this ought to be deemed a 
ſufficient anſwer to an argument founded entirely 
on the ſuppoſed difficulty of the caſe. Beſides, 
it is ſurely very improper to allege any difficulties 
whatever, in oppoſition to expreſs divine teſti- 
mony. We have not a hint in'Scripture, of the 
church of Jeruſalem being divided into ſeparate 
congregations, It is, on the contrary, uniformly 
ſpoken. of as one congregation, in the following 
words of the Holy Ghoſt. 4 The ſame day were 


Claudius, cap. 25. Annal. lib. xv. cap. 44. 
+ See Scott's Anſwer to Paine. 
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3 
added unto them above three thouſand ſouls. And 
they continued ſtedfaſtly in the apoſtles doctrine and 
fellowſhip, and ĩn breaking of bread, and in prayers, 
Aces ii. 41, 42. And all that believed were toge- 
ther,” ver. 44. And they, ot. daily with 
one accord in the temple,” ——_ 725 3 
Lord added to the . daily ſuell as ſho * 
faved,” ver. 47. — — 
place was ſhaken where they were aſſembled to- 
gether. And the multitude of them that belie- 
ved were of one heart and of one ſoul, as 
31, 32. © And they were all with one accord 
Solomon's porch . And of the reſt durſt no 
man join himſelf to them; but the people mag- 
nified them, Acts v. 12, 13. And in thoſe 
days, when the number of the diſeiples was mul- 
tiplied, there aroſe a murmuring of the Grecians 
againſt the Hebrews. Then the twelve called 
the multitude of the diſciples unto them, and ſaid, 
It is not meet that we ſhould leave the word of 
God, and ſerve tables. Wherefore, brethren, 
look ye out among you ſeven men of honeſt re- 
port, whom we may appoint over this buſineſs. 
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we are here expreſaly informed; that they all aſſembled in 
Solomon's porch. To this it has been objected, that the place 

was not ſufficiently large to hold ſo many, as is evident from the 
dimenſions of the poreh built by him, 2 Chron. iii. 4. But it no 
4 where appears that this porch was the ſame place which went 
by the name of Solomon in our Lord's time, We are ſure that 

this place was capable of containing a great multitude. Under 

a ſermon preached there, at leaſt two thouſand were converted, 


Acts iii. 11. iv. 4. 
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And the ſaying pleaſed the whole multitude : and 
they choſe Stephen, &c. whom they ſet before 
the apoſtles,” Acts vi. 1, 2, 3. 5, 6. The day 
following, Paul went in with us to James; and 
all the elders were preſent. And they ſaid unto 
% bim, The titude muſt needs come together; 
for ill Rear that thou art come,” Acts xxi. 
18. 22. And when they were come to Jeruſa- 
lem, they were received of the church, and of the 
apoſtles and elders. But there roſe up certain of 
che ſect of the Phariſers which believed, ſaying — 
And the apoſtles and elders came together for to 
cConſider of this matter. Then all the multitude 
kept filence, and gave audience to Barnabas and 
Paul. And after they had held their peace, James 
anſwered, ſaying, Men and brethren, hearken un- 
to me. Then it pleaſed the apoſtles and eldera, 
with the whole church, to ſend choſen men of 
their own company-to Antioch, with Paul and 
Barnabas,” Acts xv. 4, 5, 6. 12, 13. 22. Let any 
one judge what is the plain and obvious import 
of theſe paſſages. Do they not all expreſs or 
imply, that the believers at Jeruſalem were one 
undivided body, aſſembling in one place for the 
worſhip of God? By whatever rule of interpre- 
tation this is denied, the moſt important facts and 
doctrines of the goſpel may be ſet aſide. 

From the view we have taken of the conſtitu- 
tion of the apoſtolic churches, it appears, that 
although embarked in the ſame cauſe, they muſt 
have been completely independent of each other. 

O 
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Jeſus has not even permitted an individnal to 
transfer to a church the ſubjeQion which is only 
due to himſelf. Far leſs can we ſuppoſe, that he 
has given one church, or churches, dominion over 
others. If the diſtinction ſtated between the 
objects of a church, and thoſe of any civil aſſo- 
ne uch 
vn order of things would greatly retard, inſtead of 
promoting the end which Chriſt had in view in 
appointing churches, This is incompatible with 
the exerciſe of human authority or on. Here 
is an internal argument which is of. to ſettle 
the diſpute. a 
But can any thing be found in Scripture to 
countenance the idea of the dependence of con- 
gregations of ſaints upon one another? In vain 
do we look for it. Paul did not order the 
churches of Achaia to correct the abuſes of the 
church of Corinth, although it was fituated in 
that region. He wrote to the church itſelf, 
which is expreſsly ſaid to have been a congre- 
gation of ſaints coming together into one place to 
obſerve the ordinances of Chriſt, 1 Cor. xi. 20. 
If regard to the authority of Chriſt did not lead 
them to correct abuſes, they were incorrigible. 
No other authority could be of any avail. It 
would then have been evident that they had de- 
parted from the faith, and the only means of re- 
covering them would have been to have again 
preached the goſpel to them as unbelievers. 
Zut in conſequence of the alliance of what has 


% 
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been, called the church and the ſtate, and the 
s of the latter being applied to the former, 
have connected the idea of diſorder with 
the want of compulſory power, and have ſought 
for ſome warrant in Scripture for the eſtabliſh- 
of ſpigitual courts ; that is, courts exactly 
reſembling civil judicatories, to decide on the 
concerns of a ſpiritual kingdom, and to enforce 
| obedience to their decrees by authority. On the 
foundation of the account given us, Acts xv. of a 
meeting the church of Jeruſalem, with the 
apoſtles ar elders, a paſſage wholly inapplicable 
to the purpoſe, has been built the theory of ſy- 
nods and councils, compoſed of the repreſentatives 
of various churches, to ſettle the order of _ 
churches within their bounds * 

According to Prefbyterians; this was an'aſ- 
ſembly, or, in their language, a ſynod compo- 
ſed of the repreſentatives of different churches; 
Nay, they point out to us ſome of the members. 
The late worthy Mr Brown of Haddington thus 
paraphraſes Paul's words: But neither Titus 
who was with me, being a Greek, was compelled 
to be circumciſed,” Gal. ii. 3. But to manifeſt 
how ſtedfaſtly I adhered to my principles relative 
to the freedom of the goſpel ſtate, and how far I 
was from giving the leaſt countenance to the ſup- 
poſed neceſſity of obſerving the law of Moſes as 


# See this ſubject fully conſidered in Reaſons of Separation- 
from the Eſtabliſhed Church, by Mr Innes, and in an Expoſition. |, 
of Acts xv. by Mr Ewing. 
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a condition of juſtification before God, Titus, who 
a Gentile, was admitted as a miniſter of 
hriſt, and a member of the ſynod, wi X 
g circumciſed.” 
If we attend to the account given of the meet- 
ng at Jeruſalem, it ſeems a very ſimple . 
tive, penned for an obvious and important e, 
0 and giving no ſanction either to ſynod or council. 
We learn from Acts xiii. xiv. that Paul and Bar- 
ſ ben being called by the Holy Gho@ to go upon 
1 a miſſion, were recommended to the grace of 
1 God by the church at Antioch, by pr „faſting, 
| and laying on of hands. Having fulfilled the 
work, they returued; and having aſſembled the 
church, they rehearſed all which God had done 
with them, and efpecially how he had opened a 
door of faith to the Gentiles, Soon after this, 
certain Jews came from Jeruſalem, who inform« 
ed the Gentile Chriſtians at Antioch, that ex- 
cept they were. cixcumciſed, and kept the law 
of Moſes, they could not be ſaved. Paul and 
Barnabas, who had been employed and qualified 
to declare to the Gentiles the whole counſel 
of God, had no ſmall diſſenſion and diſputation 
with them, but ſtill they maintained their error, 
What was. to be done? If the Jewiſh teachers 
were right, the Gentile converts at Antioch were 
yet in their fins. It was agreed on all bands, that 
the word of the Lord had ſounded out from Je- 
ruſalem. The apoſtles were ſtill there, who 
were the choſen witneſſes of the death and te- 
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of Chriſt, Acts x. 41. to whom, in a 
ar manner, the promiſe of the Spirit was 
ide them into all the truth, John xvi. 

then, could they ſo properly ap- 


true, Fol as ve nac. to tha tick of 
though he had not been called to 
—_ our Lord while he was upon earth. * He 
had learned the goſpel, and the whole will and 
eounſel of God, by the immediate revelation of 
22 Chry but he was the apoſtle of the Gen- 
t little known to the brethren in 
Judea. He was looked upon with a jealous eye 
by many of his countrymen, who were not diſ- 
poſed to acquĩeſce in his deciſion He had already 
delivered his ſentiments, and it was of much im- 
portance that it ſhould be fully proved that he 
and the other apoſtles were guided by the ſame 
Spirit, Gal. ii. 6, 7, 8. eſpecially as circumciſion 
was practiſed by Chriſtians at Jeruſalem. Ac- 
cordingly the church at Antioch determined that 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain other brethren, 
ſhould go up to Jeruſalem, that the diſpute might: 
be decided.. 

On their arrival, tliey- were received of the 
church, and. of. the. apoſtles and elders. Theſe 
came together to conſider the queſtion of be 
neceſſity of circumciſion to ſalvation; After 
much diſputing *, (fimilar to what had formerly 

This d ſputing could not be amongſt the apoſtles, who, in 
ordering the affairs of the church, were under the. inſallible di- 
O 3. 
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2 
taken place at Antioch) between Paul 
nabas and the Jewiſh brethren, Peter 
delivered their opinion. This 
nimouſly, ver. 22, and letters were wri 
the name of the apoſtles, the elders, and the 
whole church, declaring, not merely the , opi- 
nion of a church that the Gentiles ſhould ndt be 
circumciſed, but the decree and determination of 
the Holy Ghoſt . Thus was the queſtion finally 
fettled, and the ſentence inſerted as a part of that 
Scripture which cannot be broken, Circumciſion 
was a ſolemn ordinance of God, and it was there- 

fore-proper that it, as well as the law of Moſes, 

ſhould thus publicly be declared to be no longer 
neceſſary for the acceptable worſhippers of Jeho- 

+ vah. Had there not been à revelation from God 
on this ſubject, it is more than probable that dif- 
* ference of practice, as to circumciſion, might have 


* 
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of the Holy Ghoſt, and never differed in their doctrine; 
Lyet it has been alleged to be fimilar to the debates which 
take place in church courts 

The expreſhon, it ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt, does not 
appear to refer to the Spirit as guiding the apoſtles, but to the 
teſtimony quoted by James from the word of God, concerning 
the Gentiles being received into the church. At every period 
Gentiles might be circumciſed and incorporated with Iſrael ; but 
their being ſtill ſpoken of by the Holy Ghoſt as Gentiles, while 
the name of God was called upon them, implied that they were 
true worſhippers of Gud, and yet not incorporated into the Jew- 
iſh. church. If we apply the expreſſion, however, to the Spirit 
by which the apoſtles were directed, it will follow, that no ſynod 
of uninſpired men can claim this as a pretedent for their decrees 
being rectived. 
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among Chriſtians to this day; but, by 
n, the Jews were e prepared 


then, that 8 
reſemblance to a modern ſynod, compoſed of re- 
ntatives from different pariſhes or congrega- 
, aſſembling for the purpoſe of hearing ap- 
peals on caſes of diſcipline, as well as on other 
things, and by their authority ſettling any points 
of difference which may have ariſen in theſe. 
Paul and others were there from Antioch, not as 
judges, but to obtain the deciſion of the apoſtles. 
Indeed this council, as ſome call it, would rather 


authorize appeals to a particular church, an argu- 
ment which has not eſcaped the church of Rome, 


#* Eckias, the famous adverſary of Luther, uſed the very ſame 
weapons againſt that Reformer, which Prefbyterians employ 
againſt congregational government, * The apoſtles and elders 
convened,” ſays he. The Gentiles did not oppoſe themſelves to 
the apoſtles, in like manner as Luther to the councils, ſaying, * By 
what authority—By what Scripture do ye this? Why do ye de- 
prive us of the liberty conferred on us by Chriſt?* For although 
during the deliberation (i. e. this recorded in Acts xv.) they ci- 
ted that paſſage in the gth chapter of Amos, yet reſpecting the 
three things prohibited they brought in nothing, and alſo. re- 
ſpecting the deciſion they adduced no paſſage of Scripture.—At 
Antioch they received the things concluded on at Jeruſalem, but 
Luther rejects the things concluded on at Rome. It appears, 
then, at this time, that » council had power to determine that 
ſome things were neceſſary which were not ſimply neceſſary for 
faith, Why ſhould not the ſame power abide in the church, 
ſince neceſſity always requires it ?*——See a very ſcarce and cu- 
rious book, entitled, Enchiridion Locorum Communium adver- 
ſus Lutherum et alios Hoſtes Ecclefiae,* Paris, 1571. p.13.—Tt 
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and thus gives a fairer ſanction to 22 
Preſbyterr. | 
It may appear ſtrange, that if a en v 
to be given reſpecting this matter, the whole ay 
church ſhould be joined in the decree of the apoſ- 
tles, or that they and their elders, as well as the 
apoſtles, ſhould be called together to conſult. But 
by this means a great end was gained. The church: 
heard all that could be ſaid upon the ſubje&, to- 
gether with the decifion of the choſen witneſſes: 
and ambaſſadors of Chriſt, and thus, " 
would be diſpoſed the more ily 
ancircumciſed Gentiles as brethren in Cliriſt 
The apoſtles well knew their ſuperiority over- 
others in the church, and, on proper occaſions, 
boldly aſſerted it; but they avoided this without 
neceſſity. It was their delight not to command 
but to entreat, Phil. 8, 9. ; and hence Peter, when 
addrefling elders, prefers the title of elder, that 
he might not ſeem to aſſume ſuperiority, 1 Pet. 
v. 1. For the ſame reaſon they added in the F 
decree, the elders and'the church, juſt as Paul in- 
his epiſtles frequently joins ſome. of his brethren. 
to himſelf ;. but no one ſuppoſes that this im- 
peaches the authority of the epiſtle, or that it 
implies Timothy, Softhenes, or the brethren who: 
were with him, Gal. i. 2. to have been inſpired.. 


would be eaſy to quote from this book, on every part of the ar- 


gument, reaſonings of perfectly ſimilar tendency with thoſe- 
which are every day employed in defence of excluſive clerieal 
authority in pational churches... 
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of Serif as ſanctioning appeals to ſynods, &c, 
preſent attempt to maintain it. 
Indeed the independency of the firſt churches is: 
generally admitted by the moſt candid and able 
commentators, and by the writers of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtofy. The churches in thoſe early times, 
ſays Moſheim, were entirely independent, none 
of them ſubje& to any foreign juriſdiction, but 
each one governed by its own rulers and its 
own laws. For though the churches founded by 
the apoſtles had this particular deference ſhewn 
them, that they were conſulted in difficult and 
doubtful caſes, yet they had no juridical autho- 
rity} no ſort of ſupremacy over the others, nor 
the leaſt right to enact laws for them, Nothing, 
on the contrazy, is more evident, than the perfect 
equality that reigned among the primitive churches ; 

nor does there ever appear in this firſt century, the 
ſmalleſt trace of that aſſociation of provincial 
churches, from which councils and metropolitans 
derive . their origin. It was only in the ſecond 
century that the cuſtom of holding councils com- 
menced in Greece, from whence it ſoon. ſpread 
through the other provinces The meeting of 
the church of Jeruſalem mentioned in the xvth 
chapter of the Acts, is commonly conſidered as 
the firſt Chriſtian council. But this notion ariſes. 
from a manifeſt abuſe of the word counci/. That 
meeting was only of one church, and if ſuch a 
meeting be called a council, it will follow that 
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there were innumerable councils in 
times. But every one knows, th uncil 1s 
an aſſembly of deputies or commiſſion 
ſeveral churches affociated by certain bonds in a 
general body, and therefore the ſuppoſition above 
mentioned falls to the ground *. | 

If we cannot find the divine right-of clafſical 
preſbytery, ſynods, &c. in Acts xv. in vain ſhall 
we look for it elſewhere in the ward of God. 
The common defence of this ſyſtem in theſe days 
is, that we are not bound to follow the example 
of the apoſtolic churches, but are left, in a great 
meaſure, to our own diſcretion in theſe matters. 
The late Dr Hardy, a miniſter of the c = 
Scotland, and Profeſſor of Ecclefiaſtical Hi 
the Univerſity of Edinburgh, an authoriſed in- 
ſtructor of thoſe training for the miniſtry, ſcru- 
pled not publicly, in his lectures, to treat with 
ridicule the idea of the order of that church being 
preſcribed in Scripture +. 

Some have been apprehenſive that the indepen- 
deney of the churches muſt prevent their union 


# Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, cent. I. part. ii. chap. 2. 
See alſo on this ſubject, the quotations from Moſheim, * De Re- 
bus Chriſtianorum ante Conſtantinum, ' at the end of Mr Elving's 
Expoſition before referred to. 

+ He was in the uſe of telling his ſtudents, that ſynod ſermons 
uſed formerly to be divided into four heads, proving the divine 
right, 1. of kirk ſeſſions 2. of preſbyteries—3. of ſynods—4. of 
general aſſemblies .—-What a pity, ſaid he, that the preacher 
ſhould have forgot to prove the divine right of the committees 
of gvertures and bills ! : 
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and co-operation. Union of churches 1s highly 
nor muſt take place in as far as reli- 
gion pro among them. If they are guided 
by the word of God, they will have the ſame 


end in view, and conſequently muſt be united. 
But in order to union in religion being beneficial, 
it muſt be vgluntary. As love is the perfect and 
only bond by which the members of a church are 
connected, is is ſufficient for uniting different 
churches. Love alone can produce uſeful co- 
operation arkeng them. Conſidering the rela- 
tion in which they ſtand to each other, it is bighly 
important that by mutual good offices they ſhould 
cultivate brotherly love. This may be done by 
their giving and receiving advice; by their pray- 
ing for each other, eſpecially when any thing dif- 
ficult or impoxtant occurs ; by their joining to 
promote the ſpread of the goſpel ; by their ſend- 
ing meſſengers to each other, as we find the apoſ- 
tolic churches did, 2 Cor. viii. 23. ; by their com- 
municating to each others neceſſities, and by many 
things ſimilar. Such correſpondence is calculated 
to have the happieſt effects, while it allows the 
moſt perfe& liberty and independence to each 
church, | 
Stimulated by mutual love, the firſt churches 
co- operated 1n relieving the poor ſaints at Jeruſa- 
lem, and the ſame principle will lead the churches 
of Chriſt to co-operate in whatever tends to pro- 
mote the Redeemer's will and glory. The influ. 
ence of human authority, whether veſted in a 
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Pope, a Patriarch, a bench of Biſhapgy/or a Ge- 
neral Aſſembly of clergymen, is — poor ſub- 
ſtitute for this. Even voluntary aſſociations to 
regulate the order of churches in a certain diſtri 
are unſcriptural. One church may adviſe another 
as well as an individual may adviſe an ... 2am; 
but any attempt to influence by zority the 
order of any church, is a departure fr i Scripture; 
and never can be attended with g od:gffetts. 

It may be alleged, that if a chu ect has not 
ſome body of men to cont ulli it the y wil be apt 
to act improperly and partial. „Al men are 
liable to err, and every church need the conſtant 
care of the great Shepherd. But this care he 
ever exerciſes. He has promiſed to be in the 
midſt of them when met in his name. If we 
view a church merely like othetfocieties, they 
may be conſidered to be equally prone to err, and 
we may imagine it might be an advantage to have 
unprejudiced perſons to appeal to; but as God 
promiſed to Iſrael of old a ſpecial ſuperintendance, 
ſo has Jeſus to his churches. It was never in- 
tended that they ſhould go on without it, and this 
is calculated to keep up a ſpirit of dependence on 


himſelf, without which no church can proſper. 


We have thus traced from Scripture the couſti- 
tution of the apoſtolic churches. This is ſo 
plainly delineated in the word of God, that many 
of the beſt informed men in churches of an oppo- 
ite deſcription condemn their own practice, by 
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freely admitting the view which has 1 here 
given. 

We may learn, from - a has been ſaid, . the 
nature of a true church of Chriſt, reſpecting which 
there have been many diſputes. It is a ſociety 
formed for the ſame purpoſe as the churches 
planted byighe apoſtles, and whoſe conſtitution 1s 
the ſame with theirs. Deviation from theſe ren- 
cie y unworthy of the name., The goſpel 
Enche and ſome other ordinances ad- 
as baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, and 
ious aſſembly where this takes place, 
and in which there may be many Chriſtians, may 
not be a church of Chriſt. 

Fellowſhip-meetings, which have long exiſted 
in this country, more nearly reſemble churches of 
Chriſt than many great bodies which have aſſu- 
med the name. Theſe are voluntary aſſociations 

For mutual edification. They are compoſed only 
of ſuch as appear to one another to be ſaints. A 
certain diſcipline is maintained in them, and they 
only need to obſerve other ordinances to render 
them complete. It is worthy of obſervation, that 
the members of many ſuch. meetings would on 
no account admit to this private fellowſhip the 
great body of thoſe whom they avouch to be 
brethren, by joining with them in in forth 
the Lord's death. 

We may here obſerve how much the Lord has 
countenanced what came neareſt his own. ordi- 
nance. Perhaps the edification of Chriſtians has 
P 
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been more promoted by theſe meetings, than by 
any other means which thoſe connected with 
them have enjoyed ; and the comfort which be- 
lievers have there enjoyed, in fellowſhip together, 
has prepared the minds of many for coming out 
of unſcriptural churches. It is not to be won- 
dered at, that from the beginning 
regarded by theſe churches with 
This was the caſe even in an a 
paratively pure period of the churcl 

« During their want of faithful in 
ſerious people,” ſays Mr a, 


and Ireland, had met together on Sebbache and 
other occaſions for prayer and ſpiritual confe- 


rence. Some, before they were driven from Ire- 


land, had been à little infected ith Browniſms 


from England, and had inch oin the Inde- 
pendents in New-England. Theſe brought along 
with them ſome of their ſingularities, which were 
overlooked on account of their remarkable piety, 
till an appearance thereof happened in the charge 
of Henry Guthry of 'Stirling, afterward worthleſs 
biſhop of Dunkeld. The laird of Lecky, a man 


remarkable for knowledge and ſerious godlineſs, | 


and who had been a diſtinguiſhed ſufferer under 
the late biſhops, much encouraged fellow ſhip- 
meetings for prayer and Chriſtian conference. 
Several of his neighbours, who could not read 
themſelves, or who thought his manner more 


edifying than their own, attended his family- 


worſhip. Some, who probably came as ſpies, 
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alleged, that in prayer he uſed ſome expreſſions 
not duly honourable to Guthry his miniſter. 
Guthry immediately proſecuted Lecky before his 
preſbytery, and got fellowſhip-meetings condemn» 
ed as prejudicial to the ſtanding office of the mi- 
niſtry, and got the magiſtrates to extirpate them 


from the e. Not ſatisfied with this, he la- 
boured a e them utterly aboliſhed from the 
nati 6. 7x collecting and exaggerating re- 


ports o r imprudencies, he drew Mr Hender- 
ſon and derwood, who had ſeen the Brown 
iſtical diſorders 1 in Holand, and ſome other lead- 
ing clergymen, to his fide. In the Aſſembly 
1638, he had attempted to foiſt in a complaint 
againſt theſe meetings. But Meſſts J. Livingſtan,, 
S. Rutherfoord, and D. Dickſon, and others, un- 
willing wy = ſerious ſaints ſhould be publicly- 
diſcredited foFthe imprudence of a few, got the 
affair kept from any public hearing; and it was, 
agreed that Guthry ſhould preach up the duty of 
family-worſhip, upon which he ſaid theſe meet- 
ings -encroached, and that the eminently pious. 
Meſſrs Blair, Livingſton, and MLellan, who be- 
friended ſuch ſocieties, ſhould preach againſt night- 
meetings, and the abuſes complained of. Their 
ſoft and Chriſtian methods of correcting or pre- 
venting ſuch abuſes. not pleaſing Guthry, wha. 
bated to ſee or hear of any others more ſerious 
than himſelf, he continued to exclaim againſt 
theſe meetings in general. To quench this flame 
of contention, Meſſrs Henderſon and Borthwick. 
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upon the one fide, and Dickſon and Blair upon 
the other, held a ſolemn conference on the point. 
Henderſon drew up a paper of regulations or 
caveats for fuch meetings, bearing, That the 
members ſhould be few, and fuch as were proper 
to meet together ; that the meetings ſhould not 
interfere with public or family-worg . or rela- 
tive duties, nor be held in the nigt '; that they 


+4: 


ſhould be occafional, and no wiſe ndin; t 
rate the members from the reſt of thakangrega- 
tion; that no impertinent queſtions, nor uncha- 
ritable judging of others ſhould ; allowed in 
them ; that if any members in 1em h any ob- 
jection againſt the common form of public wor- 
ſhip, (as Bowing in the pulpit, and finging the 
Gloria Patri), they ſhould diſcreetly lay them 
before the perſons concerned ; ally, that 
all things relative to them ſho conducted 
with holineſs, prudence, humility, and charity. 
This gave general ſatis faction. But Guthry and 
his aſſiſtants, pretending that caveats brought in 
biſhops, puſhed the matter into this northern aſ- 
ſembly, in which they expeQed their friends to 
be ſtrongeſt. Guthry poured forth torrents of 
accuſation againſt the abſent Lecky, and the ſo- 
ciety meetings. Simſon of Bathgate ſeconded 
him; and in the moſt outrageous manner up- 
braided Rutherfoord, Livingſton, and M'Lellan, 
as encouragers of them. Supported by the Earl 
of Seaforth, and many of the. northern clergy, 
Guthry and his faction thought to have carried an 
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act for the utter ſuppreſſion of them. But Dick 
ſon, Baillie, Rutberfoord, and others, ſo warmly 
oppoſed them, that they could only get it enaQt-/ 
ed, That people ſhould obſerve family - worſhip 
with the members of the family alone; that 
reading of prayers is lawful, where none can pray 
at none but preachers ſhall explain 

that no innovation relative to the 
manner of religious worſhip, or 
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Of THE CHARACTER' OF THOSE* WHO COMPOSED? 
THE APOSTOLIC CHURCHES- 


SL I A AL Aa 
SECTION I. 


I: was impoſſible to conſider the cons: 
ſlitution of the apoſtolic churches, without, in 
ſome meaſure, anticipating our preſent ſubject. 
What was ſaid in the forme; 88 clearly 


* Res ic n nab as 
the late Mr Brown of Haddington. Glaſg: | 
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ſhews - of what kind of perſons the apoſtolic 
churches were compoſed. - If the intention of 
Jeſus in appointing that churches ſhould be col - 
lected, was to ſeparate between his own people 
and the reſt of the world, it follows, that the 
members ought to be ſuch as are his diſciples, 
The manner in which they are to \ 
proves this with equal certainty. Thie 
worſt”: poſſible for any ſociety whe 
diſciples; It leaves room for whilperamg, 
lings, tumults, and diviſions, and dees no 
mit ſufficient power to any individual, 0 
church, to ſuppreſs theſe in perſons whe 
under the influence of the authority of Chriſt. 
It is well adapted, and ſufficiently ſtrong to curb 
the remaining corruption of real ¶ſtians; but 
never being intended for worldly the only 
direction a church has reſpecting luch, or thoſe 
who in their manners reſemble them, and will 
not liſten to admonition, is to put them away. 
We formerly quoted the viſion contained in the 
laſt chapters of Ezekiel's prophecies, and obſerved, 
that although we do not fully underſtand 1t, this 
muſt refer to the times of the goſpel. While there 
is a conſtant alluſion to the temple- worſhip, there 
2 7 many things entirely different from, nay op- 
— te to this. Of this deſcription is the following : 
1 nd thou ſhalt ſay to the rebellious, even to 
Fi "houſe of Iſrael, Thus ſaith the Lord, O ye 
houſe of Ir: let it ſuffice you of all your abo- 
| ye have brought into my ſanc- 
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tuary ſtrangers uncircumciſed in heart, and un- 
circumciſed in fleſh, to be in my ſanQuary to 


pollute it, even my houſe, when ye offer my 


bread, the fat and the blood, and they have bro- 
Ken my covenant, becauſe of all your abomina- 
And ye have not kept the charge of mine 
97 Wit ye have ſet keepers of my charge 
ictuary for yourſelves. Thus ſaith the 
| God, No ſtranger uncircumciſed in heart, nor 
meiſed in fleſh, ſhall enter into my ſanctu- 
ary, of any ſtranger that is among the children of 
_ Iſrael,” E: 
Mr Scott moſt juſtly obſerves, * The introduction 
of ſtrangers that had not been circumciſed, to eat 
of the peace-offerings and oblations, or even to eat 
the fat and zh blood, of which none ought to 
have eaten, d have been a groſs violation of 
the Moſaic law. But the uncircumciſed in heart, 
as well as in fleſh, are here mentioned; and there 
was no law to exclude unregenerate perſons, who 
were circumciſed, and ritually clean, from the or- 
dinances of the temple : ſo that this muſt denote 
a different conſtitution ; and it ſeems to refer to 
the proſtitution of the Chriſtian ſacraments, by 
admitting ungodly perſons to them, who come 
from ſecular motives, or in hypocriſy, to partake 
of them; and to the admiſſion of ſuch perſons 
into the miniſtry, as ſeek nothing but the emolu- 
ment ; which things are the ſcandal, and threaten 


the ruin of the Proteſtant - churches, as well as 


others. Thus God's covenant is broken, and its 


xliv. 6, 7, 8, 9. On this paſſage 
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ſeals, and the moſt ſacred inſtitutions of Chri- 
ſtianity, are proſtituted, ſecularized, and abuſed ; 


the charge of the moſt 2 is neglocted, 
and keepers are placed over the charge of God in 


the ſanQtuary, to pleaſe the humours, to flatter the 
pride, or to ſubſerve the luſts of men 


and hearken to all had _ concerning, 
the ordinances and laws of his houſe ;_ and we 
ſhould mark. well the entrance into his courts, 


wall to ſee how rebelliouſly : 
Chriſtians have proſtituted his ſacram 
ſacred miniſtry, by throwing them open to ſtran- 
gers, enemies, and evidently unregenerate perſons, 
to the diſgrace of the goſpel, the grief of true be- 
 lievers, the diſhonour of God, and the encourage- 
ment of wicked men. Alas, they to whom theſe. 
charges have been committed, have not kept 
them, but have profaned them for ſecular intereſt 
or carnal affeQion, to feed hungry relatives, or to 
enrich or humour ungodly connections. Or men 
have heaped to themſelves flattering teachers 
after their own luſts ; or they have made the 
ſeals of God's covenant the paſſport to prefer- 
ment. Theſe are groſs violations of the cove- 
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nant, and great abominations, of which it ſhould 
ſuffice all the parties concerned. They have 
always been the ruin of vital godlineſs, in pro- 
portion as they have prevailed, and, alas, they 
prevail almoſt univerſally.” 

Theſe remarks are moſt juſt and appoſite. The 


x 2 92 es of the hearts of his people ; and 
lone are to be acknowledged | as members 


That the _ planted by the apoſtles were 
compoſed of ſuch as they deemed real believers, 
will appear by conſulting the addreſſes of the dif- 


ferent epiſtles;:£% Paul, to all that be in Rome, 
beloved of called ſaints : To the church of 
God at Cormth, to them that are ſanQified in 

Chriſt Jeſus, called ſaints: To the ſaints which 
are at Epheſus, and the faithful in Chriſt Jeſus : 
To the ſaints in Chriſt Jeſus which are at Phi- 
lippi : Peter, to them that have obtained like 
precious faith with us.“ &. &c. 

No doubt falſe brethren unawares crept in 
among them, Gal. ii. 4, It was not neceflary 
that the apoſtles ſhould be infallible in judging 
of characters; they might be miſtaken. Im- 
preſſions which appeared to be made by the Spirit 
of God might wear off. We have Paul's explicit 
teſtimony concerning the church of Philippi. It 


was compoſed of ſuch in whom the apoſtle was 
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bound to believe that God had begun a good 
work ; and he declares it to be meet for him to 
think this of them all, chap. i. 7. 

The ſame is manifeſt by the whole tenor of all 
the other epiſtles. To adduce all the proofs of 
this which might be brought, would be to tran- 
ſcribe the whole of them, Ex 
manner in which they were coll 
ſeription of the character of the memb 
exhortation; every rebuke and varnin 
them, could only, with propriety, i e ade: 
believers. They had put off the old'r 
is deeds, Col. iii. 9. were all the chi 
light and the day, 1 Theſſ. v. 5. were : temples of 
the Holy Ghoſt, 2 Cor. vi. 19., . They were to 
purge out the old leaven, 
new lump unleavened, 1 Cor. 0 
leſt any root of bitterneſs ſpriuſ ip to trouble 
them, and thereby many be defiled *. The Lord 
condemns one church for having ſome among 
them that held the doctrine of Balaam, and com- 
mends another which could not bear them, who 
were evil, Rev. ii. 

In the epiſtle to the Corinthians we —— a very 
ſtrong teſtimony for the neceſſity of purity of com- 
munion. The apoſtle, 1 Cor. iii. 9,17. com- 
pares the church of Corinth to a building of 


which he had laid the foundation; and proceeds 
to warn thoſe who might ſ him, how they 
carried up the building, from the conſideration of 


* Compare Heb. xii, I 5, 16/17, with Deut. xxix. 18. 


AX 
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the conſequences to themſelyes. Members might 
be added to the church who were /aved *, and 
who gave evidence of this : theſe he repreſents 
under the emblem of gold, filver, precious ſtones ; 


or men deſtitute of the truth might be received, | 


whom hegampares to wood, hay, ſtubble+. Al- 


w they had acted: © If any man's 
TD hich he ſhall build thereon, he ſhall 
receive a re . If any man's work ſhall be 
burned, 1 6 ſhall ſuffer loſs, yet he himſelf ſhall 
be ſaved, yet ſo as by fire,” ver. 13, 14. Real 
believers would be the crown of joy and rejoicing 
to him by whom they were added to the church ; 

ers w&e1d not ſtand the fiery trial, and 
e, Alt 10¹ agh the builder of ſuch, who was 
briftian, might be ſaved, yet his work 

ſhould be burned, and his joy impaired, 
Having thus warned thoſe who might ſucceed 
him, of the loſs they ſhould ſuffer by adding to 
the church improper members through inatten- 


* Tos cd, the ſaved. Compare Acts ii. 47. with 
1 Cor. i, 18.; the words are the ſame in both places, but are 
properly rendered only in the latter place, 

+ If any one will examine the different emblems here uſed by 
the apoltle, it will appear that the ſame are often uſed in the Old 
Teſtament, to diſtinguiſh the righteous and the wicked. See 
Lam. iv. 2. Job xxiii. 10. Pfal. vi. 10. Iſa. liv. 11. 13 Mal. 
iii. 17. Alſo, Jer. v. 14. 2 Tim. ii. 20. James i. rt. Mat. iv. 
I. See Macknight's note on t Cor, iii. 22, alſo an illuſtration of 
this paſſage in the Miſſionary Magazine, vol. vii. pp. 225. 49+ 
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tion, he denounces an awful judgment againſt 


ſuch as ſhould wilfully admit worthleſs materials 
into the building. If any man deſtroy (Saag) 
the t6mple of God, him ſhall God deſtroy,” 
(#$%g«), ver. 17. 
The defection of the churches 0 
aſcribed to improper members bg 
communion. *© This perſuaſion 
him that calleth you> a ſe lea en 
the whole lump,” chap. v. 8, 9.5 
rinthians are alſo warned, that a litt. 0 
vens the whole lump, and are fole ly com- 
manded to purge out the old leavet 2 they 
might be a new lump unleavened, 1 Cor. v. 6, 7. 
To purge out the old leaven is to, fu away the 
wicked perſon, ver. 13. e 

Some have alleged that co 
ſons alone are to be put away, ſuck as 
who lived in inceſt ; but throughout the whole 
New Teſtament, we find but two characters held 
forth, the children of God, and the children of 
the wicked one. The latter, out of the evil trea- 
ſure of their heart, muſt bring forth evil things ; 
and this leaven will not be the leſs apt to leaven 
the lump, that it does not break forth into groſs 
crimes which tend to ſhock common decency. 
Probably men deſtitute of real religion, yet out- 
wardly decent, are the moſt dangerous perſons 
with whom Chriſtians can affeciate. 

We have a ſtriking declaration of the Holy 
Ghoſt, in the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, re- 
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. ſpeting this. Some among them had ſaid there 
© was no reſurre&ion, xv. 12. The apoſtle eſta- 


bliſhes, by the very ſtrongeſt evidence, the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, and ſhews that a denial of the 
reſurrection was in fact ſubverting the goſpel. 
He obſerves, that nothing but this glorious proſ- 
thin under his afflictions, and 
rech for the goſpel was of no 
1 . He goes on, ver. 33. 
et communications corrupt 
mers Awake to righteouſneſs, and ſin 
not; for ſome have not the knowledge of God: 
I ſpeak this to your ſhame.” Here he condemns 


them for « of Oo among them ſuch as had not the 


't «9 


and aſſures them, that how - 
might impoſe upon themſelves, 


injure and pervert thoſe who 


were otherwiſe minded. In ſhort, if we have not 


ſufficient proof that the apoſtolic churches con- 
ſiſted of thoſe, and thoſe alone, who gave evidence 
of converſion to God, we may deſpair of attain- 
ing certainty of any thing contained in the word 
of God. 

Some have repreſented the term ſaints uſed in 


the epiſtles, as well as the deſcription of the 


churches there given, to relate only to their ex- 
ternal privileges. Before good men employ ſuch 
arguments, they ſhoul@ conſider where they will 
lead. In the ſame way every doctrine of the 
goſpel may be ſet aſide, Baptiſm with water 
will become regeneration : the work of the Spirit 


Q 
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on the heart will only refer to miraculous gifts, 
and thus every truth of God may be explained 
away. It is true, that the members of the 
churches being really faints, depended on the 
truth of the profeſſion which they made. God 
alone can judge the heart, but th 
cient evidence of their 7 the « 
to produce in the mands & 
the truth's ſake. * Ox "4 | 
Notwithſtanding all that the Sc « A 
ſome, however, endeavour to prove tha t the 611t 
churches were not compoſed of true t lievers 
only. It 1s granted that improper perſons crept 
in unawares; but was ever any one allowed by the 
apoſtles to continue, who gave evideticr of being 
deſtitute of the truth? It has beet alleged, that 
the fins committed in theſe church 11d not have 
been committed by real Chriſtians, and that the 
abuſes and iniquities among them were greater 
than at preſent prevail in national churches. Paul 
was afraid leſt when he came to Corinth he ſhould 
find in the church debates, firifes, envyings, wrath, 
back bitings, whiſperings, ſwellings, tumults, and 
leſt he ſhould bewail many which had finned al- 
ready, and had not repented of the uncleanneſs, 
fornication, and laſciviouſneſs which they had 
committed, 2 Cor. xii. 21. But let the circum- 
ſtances of the Corinthians be confidered. They 
were juſt converted from"1dolatry, The ſame 


' diſpoſition to comply with the world, which leads 


too many Chriſtians in this country to ſpend their 
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time in worldly company, to marry thoſe who 
are not believers, or to go with their friends to a 


place of worſhip where the goſpel is not preached, 
would have led them, in thoſe days, to the com- 
miſſion of fornication, or to eat in an 1dol's tem- 
ple. lid not affect the good character of 
men at riod. Fornication was not even 
conſidered to - and real Chriſtians, by 
the in ehe of temptation, might eaſily be drawn 
aſide revelling to which they 
had bee ſoon ——— when for a moment 
they let the truth flip out of their minds. Hence 
the abuſes among them, however inexcuſeable, 


muſt not be judged of by the moral ſtate and opi- 


niĩons of wis country. Independent of religion, 


we are leſs liable from our habits, and from re- 
gard to publie decency, to fall into ſuch exceſſes. 
It has been properly obſerved concerning the 
Hindoos, that ſhould thoſe who have appeared 
to embrace the goſpel, or others who may here- 
after come forward, prove to be real Chriſtians, 
they may, notwithſtanding, be leſs amiable cha- 
racters than are commonly found amongſt us. 
Human character, as cognizable by men, is a 


*. Socrates, Plato, Demoſthenes, and Cicero, with many others, 
might be appealed to in proof of the promiſcuous commerce of 
the ſexes being thought innocent, both among Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Cicero, in his oration for M. Czlius, ſays, * When was 


this not done? When was it found fault with? When was it not * 


allowed? Can the time be named when this practice, which is 
now lawful, was not accounted ſo?“ See Dr Leland's Advanta- 
es and Neceſlity of Revelation, vol. ii. 4/0. p. 151, 152, &c; 


able degree, and not a little 


| bery, adultery, &c. are in a "2 4 


his reputation, while be openly in 


"there is nothing in the hav of dy ts a 
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compound of various materials, and ariſes from 

a number of very different@auſes. The tre 
of morals in a country will have an inconcei- 
vable influence in forming the exterior of its in- 
habitants. That which is reputable and advan- 
tageous, is certain to be purſue n nude 


Chriſtianity has wrought // n 


ſome other nations, that groſs 1yi 


med out of countenance. No m 
vices. It is not ſo, however, in 12 ; 
practices are there ſo common, that no 
diſgrace attaches to them. This being 


a Hindoo from groſs immarality. If he be re- 
rained, it is merely by Chriſtian principle, and 


the connection he has with Chriſtians ; which 
| may not be equal to the ſame things acoom- 
panied, as they are in Europeans, with other 


things. This ſeems to have been the caſe with 


the Corinthian Chriſtians. Their city was vi- 


cious to a proverb, and they were a very unami. 
able people. They ſet up men as heads of 
parties, held communion at idolatrous feaſts, con- 
nived at fornication, went to law before the unjuſt, 
and profaned the Lord's ſupper to the purpoſes of 
ſenſual indulgence. If ſuch a community were 


to appear amongſt us, we ſhould probably deem 


them a company of hypocrites, and give them up. 
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4 COX as ſtrangers to real religion, Yet Paul did not 


give them but purſued and reclaimed them. 
And it I of our inquiry, Whether the 
evenneſs and regularity of character which we 


be not greatly owing to ad ventitious cir- 
0 ces rather than to the immediate influence 


tion vere taken out of the ſcale, and nothing left 
but the pure effect of Chriſtian principle, we 
might not be able greatly to outweigh either a 
2 or a Hindoo-*.” 
The apoſtles diſtinguiſhed between a man being 
e e in a fault, and being a ſtranger to Chriſt. 
To the former all are too liable; but notwiths 
fanding this, all believers are new creatures 
they cannot fin as the wicked do, bécauſe they 
are born of God. Sin hath not. dominion over 
thoſe who are under grace. Paul, conſidering the 
temptations. to which the Corinthian Chriſtians 
were expoſed by dwelling in a city notorious for 
idolatry and the works of the fleſh, uſed much for- 
bearance, and delayed his viſit from time to time, 
that he might give them ſpace to epent. Having 
commanded one notorious offender to be put 
* away, he waited to ſee what effect this example 
would have on others; but he affures them, that 
when he came he would not ſpare, but would 


* Preface tu vol. ii. of the Periodical Accounts relative to hon 
Baptiſt Miſſionary Society, p. 9.—11. 


Q.3 


- * m 


were none of Chriſt's, and that h 
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purge the church of ſuch as, 
by gentle means, gave 


nſe the miraculous powers which 
conferred on the apoſtles to puniſh tl 
dient. © Therefore I write heſe 


tion, 2 Cor. xiii. 10. Wo 
The apoſtle was at this time wri 
whom he judged to be fan&ified in Chr 
1 Cor. i. 2. whom he believed to be called into 
the fellowſhip of the Son of God, ver. ho 
were, as he believed, waſked, juſtified, and fant. 
fied in the name of the Lord Jeſus, and by the Spi- 
rit of God, 1 Cor. vi. 11. and whom he expected to- 
be obedient to the folemn injunctions he ſent them, 
in which expectation he was nov diſappointed, 
2 Cor. vii. 8. 18. Some among them had fallen 
into groſs ſins, perhaps ſome falſe brethren had 
nnawares crept in; but there is nothing to lead: 
us to ſuppoſe that any were admitted without 
making a credible profeſſion. That ſome who 
ſet out well drew back, is unqueftionable. When 
theſe made themſelves manifeſt, they were evi-- 
dently no longer members of Chriſt, and conſe. 
quently could not be ſuffered! to continue in a 
eburch which was one body, confiſting of many 
members, animated by the Spirit of Chriſt. 
We are expreſsly informed that a church is 
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Athens to 5 — of its 
hat have I,” ſays Paul, to do 
alſo that are without, do ye not 
ave within 2?” 1 Cor. v. 12. But 


Ad ------ 


= 
E 
2 


a bi ginger che Ng 
contl in a church without marked 

. expreſſed on this account > 
and are we to juſtify our deviations from the laws. 
of Chriſt, by pleading the example of thoſe 
againſt whom he fo frequently teſtifies his diſ- 
ze on account of them? 


| SECTION II. 


Ir has been obſerved, that although the- 
theorems of Euclid are univerfally admitted, if 
they had any reference to ſubjects in which the- 
intereſts. and paſſions of men are concerned, they 
would undoubtedly have been controverted. It 
: feems impoſlible ts: reſiſt the force of the argu- 
| ments. which prove that the apoſtohc churches- 
* eonfiſted of men really converted to God; but ma- 
ny Chrifltans having connected themſelves: with 
focieties of a complexion entirely different from 
the primitive churches, have uſed much ingenuity 
to juſtify themſelves, by attempting to- prove, as 


bw 0 . „ 
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far as they are able, the low, tate of gg in 
the apoſtolic churches. 2 6” % 
What is ſaid by the apo tes 
concerning ungodly and impure 
been alleged to prove the m ke 
in theſe churches. In every age 
en profeſſing religion, who v 
. of Chriſt. In regard te we ha 
ficient directions, 1 Cor. v. 11. and Timothy is 
commanded to turn away from fit . 
they had a form of godlineſs, 2 Epiſt. iii. 5. Do 
Peter and Jude contradict Paul? Did they ad- 
dreſs churches conſiſting of ſuch characters? 0 
do they not mention the characters of theſe wick. 
ed men,. to guard the churches againſt hi > 
Why did they call them ſpots *, ver. 12. When 
they feaſted with them, if not to lead them 
to look diligently to the characters of thoſe with 
whom they aflociated ? But it appears from the 
epiſtle of Jude, that theſe men had gone out from 
the churches of Chriſt. They could not, it ſeems, 
endure the wholeſome diſcipline eftabliſhed by the 
apoſtles. * Theſe are they who ſeparate them- 
ſelves, ſenſual, (uxma, natural men) having not 
the Spirit,” Jude 19. 
The ſtate of the churches in Aſia Minor, Rev. 
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br and Jude 
dteflors, has 
of characters 


edis, which ſhould rather be rendered rocks or ſhelves, 
perſons who might be the means of others making ſhipwreck of 
faith and a good conſcience. Both Peter and Jude eſpecially al. 
lude to falſe teachers who troubled the churches; they appeas 
to be the ſame of whom Paul ſpeaks, Phil, iii. 18, 19. 
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8 is alſo brought forward to ſhew, that in the 
N murches there was 2 mixed communion. 


kind In Epheſus they had left their 
1 Their fervour and zeal 
9 3 
| on there of ſaints and ungodly men. On 
ys. dey are commended for exerciſing 


8 the deeds of the Nicolaitans, ver. 
2. 6. . 
That in P is commended for holding faſt 
Cheifs' name, pd wat neee 


threatened is the negledt of diſcipline, in not pur- 
. ting away thoſe who held falſe doctrine, ver. 18, 


14, 15. Bhs aburch — much com- 

mended, and is reproved only for ſuffering a wo- 

- man to ſeduce Chriſt's ſervants, ver. 20. The 
church at Sardis was in a backſliding ſtate, Rev. 

4 Iv. 1,6. They had a name to live while 
they were dead. They had loſt the life and 

power of religion, They are exhorted to be 
watchful, and ta ſtrengthen the things which 

remain which are ready to die, for, ſays the 

Lord, I have not found thy works perfect be- 

4 fore God. They are called to remember how 
they had received and heard. The Lord had 
already, by his apoſtles, delivered his laws to his 
church, and the negle& of theſe had probably 
hrought them into a declining ſtate, There may 
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have been improper characters in the church 
of Sardis, but this does not 
our Lord's words. Do g 
be called to repentance ? It i 
that the decay of religion had p 
tion to diſcipline ; but are We to jud 
ſtate of the apoltolic — 
one ſo ſeverely condemned b 
any ſuppoſe, that becauſe all Ch: 

to follow. the practice of the 4 rche 
the Scriptures with approbatior 1, chat _— 
they have a right to imitate thoſe wh 7 * were 
guilty of manifold but cenſured a 


+ 2 2 a 8 
the examples they plead aggravate th ai 
as they are always mentioned in cc nnection "wich 5 

1 y 1ection v f 


the Lord's diſapprobation of their conduct? * 
individuals, we are bound to be followers of thoſe 


© ® Our Lord mentions, that there were a few names in Sardir 
who bad not defiled their garments, and who ſhould walk with * 
him in white, but he gives them no commandment to leave the 
church; and hence ſome infer, that Chriſtians are not bound. 
to ſeparate from worldly ſocieties, called churches. But the 
caſes are completely different. Many things were indeed repre- 
henſihle in the church at Sardis, but it no where appears that 
its conſtitution was changed. This was no doubt till the ſame 
with that of the other apoſtolic churehes, and hence there was 
no neceſſity for calling any to ſeparate from it; but if the church 
had begun to walk diſorderly, and contrary to the tradition re- 
ceived from the apoſtles, all the diſciples of Jeſus would bave 
been, and were called, by the authority of God, to ſeparate from 
it. See 1 Theſſ. iii 6. Had they neglected the admonition given 
them by Jeſus, Rev. iii. thoſe who valued his authority muſt 
have turned away from them, as having merely a form of podli. 
gels, but denying the power thereof, 2 Tim: iii. 5, 
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—_ faith and patience inherit the pro- 
| we preſume to vindicate adultery | 
ea very eminent ſervant of 
God was Na ” theſe? or ſhall we not rather 
take warging From ſuch -paſſages of ſcripture, and L 
on which others have ſplit ? ; 


. and exhorted to 
aodicea is condemned as luke» 
atened with rejection, Rev. iv. 
"we have no hint of a mixed com- 
„ A be ie ver may fall into a ſtate fimilar 
of th is church, and if he does not repent 
ulFperiſh ; but by the warnings and threat- 

ot che word of God, his people are reco- 

while others, after all their profeſſion, draw 
back to perdition ;- and we cannot tell but in their 
caſe the Lord's threatening may. have produced 
their recovery. The Lord coneludes his exhorta- 
tion with words calculated. to prevent them from 
being ſwallowed up of overmuch ſorrow: As 
many as I love, I rebuke and chaſten.“ — Thus it 
| appears, that ſo. far from the addreſſes to theſe 
churches countenancing mixed communion, the 
churches were reproved and threatened when they 
permitted improper perſons to remain amongſt 
them. 

Another argument has been founded on our 
Lord's conduct to Judas. It has been ſaid, that 
he was not removed from the table, but permit- 
ted to eat the Lord's ſupper. with the other diſ- 
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. 

ciples, when this ordinance was inſtituted. 
F it is inferred, that we may fit down 
F with ungodly people, whom we khow t 
5 But we have reaſon to believe av Jodee was not 
preſent. John informs us my he \ 
mediately on receiving the ſ 

as this could take place only 
could not be preſent at the] 
followed it. Luke dif 
geliſts i in the order in whic : 


ment that he 0/55: ll 7 
to any but to the Lord. His cha 
even ſuſpected. When the Lord ſaid 
ciples, one of you ſhall betray me, each of 
Y anſwered, „Lord, is it I?” It is not maint: 
| that thoſe who make a credible — of re- 

ligion ſhould be excluded, nor that hypocrites 
may not obtain admiſſion into the beſt regulated 
| churches. But what would our objeQors infer 
> from Judas being preſent at the Lord's ſupper ? 
| If they conclude that ſuch perſons ought not to 
; be put away from the fellowſhip of Chriſtians, it 
0 will follow, that murderers, and characters the 
1 moſt abominable, (for we ſhall not find a worſe 
than his), ought to be admitted, and continued 


among them. Thus they not only ſet aſide the 
order of Chriſt's houſe, but condemn their own 
Ty practice in profeſſing to exerciſe any degree of dif. 


cipline whatever. 
The parable of the tares, (Matt. xiii. 24,30.) 


\ 
4 3 


* 
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x 
«a 


allo adduced as a proof that we ought not ſo to 
a This proceeds on a miſtake. Our 
ci us that the field is the world, ver. 38. 


not the church. But the view of the parable 
taken by ſome gow prove too much, viz. that 
we ought nat to put away any wicked perfon 
from ' of of © Chriſt, 1 Cor. v. 11. but to 
let both nd the wicked grow there 
| til the bt I know not that any 
for 1 it 1 1 « | Shurch, profeſſes to carry 
matters ſo 1 conſequence, however, can- 
not be 0 if the parable was deſigned to 
232 EY mixed communion of Chriſtians 
and v Vers. In that caſe, we muſt admit 
an ex ntradiction in the New Teſtament. 
en jon of the parable was at once to 
ples of Jeſus, that he permits no 
— . for religion, and to ſhew them the 
reaſon of his ſparing wicked men in the world. 

In the kingdom of Ifrael, the ſword was to be 
uſed againſt idolaters, &. (read Deut. iii. 
6,—17.) but now this is at an end. Vengeance. 
belongs to God, and although he has delegated 
power to magiſtrates to uſe the ſword for the 
preſervation of order in civil ſociety, he has given 
to none the power of puniſhing men for unbelief 
and falſe religion. 

Beſides, we are informed by Jeſus that an enemy 
had ſown the tares. Surely this ought to make 
every one of his profeſſed diſciples (who apply 
the parable to church members) tremble at the 
R 
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22 
thought of admitting i e perſons, leſt in 
doing ſo they fulfil the deſig N Tus 
tares were ſown while men the diſci- , 
ples of Jeſus, and eſpecially his nil, ought 
to watch particularly againſt th ices of the 
enemy of which the Lord has hows ie 


ſhort, although the parable | 
ſo as to ſet aſide all N 
already admitted, it cannot | 
excuſe for neglecting the moſt 8 Ful 
tion of thoſe who apply for gmiſſion into a 
church, but in this view muſt } 0 Mdered as a 
ſerious warning in regard to thi ö 
devil brought in the tares,* ſays Pieſide f 
wards, * it is manifeſt he brought in ſo met 
that did not belong there. He counteracte 
owner of the field, and did it under the ; 
tion of croſſing his deſign. An enemy (it is ſaid 
in the parable) hath done it. How doth this 
conſiſt with the tares having a lawful right, by 
the owner's warrant and appointment, to have a 
ſtanding in this field? 

If the great Phyſician of ſouls hath built his 
.church as an infirmary in compaſſion to thoſe that 


are ſick, for this end, that they may be brought 


in and healed there, ſhall it be ſaid with ſurpriſe 
when ſuch are found there, How came theſe fick 
people here? and ſhall the compaſſionate Phyh- 
cian who built the hoſpital ſay, An enemy hath 


done this.” Thoſe who act on theſe principles do 


that at noon-day, in the preſence of God, angels 


a —— 
Eu 
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d men, which the devil doth in the dead of night, 

| en men ſlept. . | 
"The following obſervations on this parable by 
Mr Giſborne, a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
juſt and pertinent. God abſtains from 

4 1 

ww his miniſtering angels to go forth 
| res, left with them they ſhould 
t. Men, impelled by the 
ed by the neceſſities of their 
i live according to the intention of Pro- 
vidence in , find themſelves, in various 
reſpects, claſely united, notwithſtanding radical 
duenne bes ve ws and of character. Neighbour- 


int ual advantage, and the requiſite offices 
| 150 f. nte — of life, bind together, by nume- 
rous and . ties, the ſervant of God and 
the ſervant of Satan. The righteous and the 
wicked are ſo firmly connected, that affliction can- 
not overtake the latter without alſo reaching the 
former. The tares do not grow up fingly and 
ſeparately among the wheat, but are ſo twiſted 
round it, and ſo entangled among it, ſo interwoven 
with it, that to pull them up without pulling up 
the wheat is impoſſible. Leſs injury will reſult 
to the crop of good grain from their continuance, 
than from an attempt to extirpate them. 

+ Suppoſe an individual to be diſtinguiſhed in 
wickedneſs, proud, ſenſual, diſſolute, profane, a 
deſpiſer of religion, a teacher and encourager of 


* Preſident Edwards' Reply to Williams, p. 103. Boſton 1752. 
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fin; „Why,“ you aſk, is this man permitted 
to live and to ſpread miſchief around. him'y 


after year? no general calamity is requifite for © 


his removal; why does not death fingle him out 
at once ?” How know you but do aan may 
3 But not to din 1 


o # 4 


intereſts are cloſely involved i 
a wife or a child who may be 1 
thould be cut olf? Has he nei 
rr 
niſcience may foreſee that at a future period it will 
be advantageous? May not even his vices be 
overruled by the providence of God into beneſi- 
cial warnings to others? May not his pride teach 
ſome to cheriſh meekneſs? May not his intempe- 
rance evince the excellence of ſobriety ? May not 
his irreligion impreſs on others the beauty of ho- 
lineſs? In ſeaſons of cold, or of drought, or of 
immoderate rain, the proſperity of a weed may 
for a time afford uſeful ſhelter to a ſtem of wheat. 
May not this weed be as yet ſuffered to grow that 
it may anſwer a fimilar purpoſe * ?” 

I T conclude this ſection by referring to ſome paſ- 
fages in the late Dr Erſkine's Diſſertation on the 
Character and Privileges of the Chriſtian Church. 
*- Giſborne's Sermons, vol. ii p. 185, 186. ad edition. 
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e words A, dip, ſiguify a people 
an called, but gathered by a call, who 
— to and 2 with the offers of the goſ- 
« choſen and faithful,“ Rev. 

vi. $4 . are 


8 


called by that inward call of 
1 renders the outward call of the 
A call attended with. invincible 
at tc et w. Matt. ix. 9. (fol- 
Kae John xi. 43. Lazarus come 
— which God (calls the 
a8 * they were, Rom. 
commands light to ariſe out of 
For. iv. 6. Hence we read of the 
> to God's purpoſe, Rom. viti. 28. 
1d- of & purpoſe of God according to election 
tanding; not of works, but of him that calleth, 
Rom. ix. 11. So that we may define the Chri- 
ſtian church, a ſociety of perſons effectually called, 
or a company of penitents, united by faith and 
love to Chriſt as their head, and to one another as 
members of his myſtical body, and on every pro- 
per occaſion outwardly diſcovering this union. 
Now, if the church of Chriſt is a ſociety of. per- 
ſons who obey the goſpel call, it is evident hypo- 
crites are no members of that church *. For the 


ft is true that no hypocrite is a member of the church of 
Chriſt, if by the church we underſtand thoſe who are members 
of his body. But the word church, as has been ſhewn, be ſides 
fignifying the general aſſembly of the firſt-born, whoſe names 
are written in heaven, alſo means a ſociety of perſons who give " 
ſatisfiory evidence of diſcipleſhip. Falſe brethren may re- | 
R 3 
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goſpel calls to a humble penitent reliance u 
Chriſt, not to a bare profeſſion of Chr * 
and invites us to fellowſhip with Jeſus, 1 
i. 9. and a right to his ki | 
v. 10. not to any external eye 
The outward call of the goſpel e 
members of the church, ſave thoſe 
with it. Elſe even infic d op 
perſons, who hear hey del! 
members of the church. en, 
to the church, having en t 
To come without it we are 1 
has no where enjoined ty dnt 1; 

profeſs it. Indeed it is impoffble nat the 


of truth ſhould enjoin a falſehood. When, 5 


fore, we require a profethon of faith in order to 
church privileges, we, on the matter, acknow- 
ledge faith itſelf neceſſary. For the only reaſon 
why we regard a profeffion, is our fuppoſing that 
he who makes it is a true behever. Faith, or 
rather the righteouſneſs it receives, we conſider as 
the foundation of his title to church privileges, 
and profeſſion only as an evidence of that title. 
who makes a credible profeſſion, is accounted 
er of the church, becanfe from fuch pro- 


ſeſſion, as an evidence, we judge that he poſſeſſes 


the proper condition of church memberſhip, not 


main for a time in ſuch a ſociety. Although the Doctor's re- 
marks ate in general excellent, there is ſome degree of obſcuri- 
ty in what he ſays, from not attending to this diſtinction. 


4 _— e © 5 ' 
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ecauſe ſuc . profeſſion i is itſelf 20 condition. 
30 that 2 "reckon none members of the viſible 
— U wm or, in other words, with- 
out them united to Chriſt by a true and 
ane entitled to heaven through his 
aſneſs. Tags n and communion 
ers 8 tn * 
Chriſt. Conſequently, 
nion with him, there can 
| 2 th . nembers of his myſtical 
te 0 y has a title to the honoura- 
Aria ian, who departs from iniquity, 
in If any man has not the Spirit of 
aſt in . he is none of his, Rom. viii. 9. 
Chriſt i is the door of the ſheep, and therefore none 
are God's ſheep who enter not in at this door, 
John x. 7. xiv. 6. He that believeth not, what- 
ever he profeſs, has no part in Chriſt's ſalvation, 
but is condemned already. Nothing external is 
of any avail under the goſpel, unleſs accompanied 
with the new creature, or faith that worketh by 
love, Gal. v. 6. vi. 15. Old things are done 
away, and all things are become new, 2 Cor. v. 
17. The Meſſias is of quick underſtanding in 
the fear of the Lord, and does not judge after the 
fight of the eyes, nor reprove after the hearing of 
his ears, Iſa. xi. 3. It is the heart, not the out- 
ward appearance which he regards. The moſt 
ſplendid performances, if without charity, he ac- 
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counts as nothing, 1 Cor. xiii. 2. The Lord 4 
knoweth them that are his, 2 Tim. ii. 19. Con- 
ſequently that which conſtitutes one a member of 
the Chriſtian church, is inviſible to the human 
eye. Believing with the heart, as well as con- 
feſſing with the mouth, is a neceſſary bon ition of 
the goſpel ſalvation, Rom. x. 9. who 
only outwardly, and in' pron 
the ſynagogue of Satan, 1 
in our feaſts, 2 Pet. xi. 13. | 
the devil, 1 John iii. 10. tares ſowed h 
ed one, Matt. xiii. 38. falſe brethyt 

or crept in unawares, Gal. ii. 4. u 
no lot nor portion in the bleſſings of 
purchaſe, becauſe yet in the gall of bitte 
bond of iniquity, Acts viii. 21. 23. Hence Ps 

pronounces a general ſentence of excommunica- 
tion againſt falſe-hearted profeſſors, 1 Cor. xvi. 
22. If any man love not the Lord Jeſus, let 
him be anathema maranatha.” And, indeed, who 
can be more deteſtable, and worthy of a more 
dreadful curſe, than he who harbours in his heart 
enmity againſt Chriſt, under the maſk of pre- 
tended friendſhip? In the day of judgment Chriſt 
will profeſs to all ſuch, Depart from me, I never 
knew you, ye workers of iniquity, Matt. vii. 22. 
He could not have ſaid, in ſo abſolute terms, that 
he was never related to them, if he had owned 
them, while on earth, as his church and people. 
Does not that rebuke, Matt. xxu. 12.“ Friend, 


” Þ 
ö FEE. 
- 2 
- 


ts het thou in hither, not having on the 
Id; g garment, import, that hypocrites have 
no right to a place among God's people? We 
are told, the man thus rebuked was ſpeechleſs, 
having ow excuſe to make for his conduct. But 
he t have excuſed it, if bare profeſſion was 
all hat neceſſary to r one a member of 
- the viii | e c Preh... | 
cular. church Avas iafidered by the apoſiles 
as compo, ; Fo! of true believers ; and theſe not 
bapti: d. oy thi Holy Ghoſt, were accounted 
| * wmembers of Chriſt's myſtical body. 
hs nerf Waal ED lm of os whe in ei ee 
gare animated and influenced by the devil, 

iis the after the fleſh, and retain nothing of the 
Chriſtian ſave the empty name ? Chriſtians are as 
lively ſtones, built up a ſpiritual houſe, an holy 
prieſthood, to offer up ſpiritual ſacrifices, accept- 
able to God by Jeſus Chriſt, 1 Pet. ii. 5. And 
is that, think you, the character of men dead in 
treſpaſſes and fins ?? He then conſiders the de- 
ſign of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, and clearly 
proves that they ought only to be adminiſtered 
to believers; that miniſters, indeed, may law- 
fully adminiſter them to hypocrites, and ſa, ſays 
the Doctor, may a judge lawfully aſſign you a 
| ſum of money, when, by credible witnefles, you 
prove your right to it, though after all you have 
bribed the witneſſes to perjure themſelves. The 
ſaeraments, he ſays, are no inſtituted means of 


converſion, being intended to ſtrengthen faith” 


good out of evil. 
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where it is, not to produce it where it is not. 
He obſerves, if-refle&ions on the fin of unwor- 


thily partaking of the ſacraments, produce the 


converſion of a hypocrite, refleions on murder 
or adultery may do the fame. + Gay ney bring 


Has the unconverted profeſſor 
aſks, a better claim to the fellow 
ful than the infidel or profane? Are 
and the dead united ? Do VB | 4 ne 
lation render men holy? So ſoo! 
of a profeſſor is manifeſted, he is 


v. 10,13. is brought as an eviden that men 
may be brethren, and within the church, who yet 
are covetous, extortioners, or living in ſome other 
courſe of preſumptuous fin. But though this 
paſlage ſhews that bad men may be tolerated in 


the world, and civil intercourſe lawfully kept up 
-with them, it equally ſhews, that church. fellow- 
ſhip with thoſe whom. we know to be bad is un- 


lawful. The Iſraelites, in the time of the paſſo- 
ver, were to ſearch, and caſt out of their houſes all 
the leaven that was in them, and that was allow- 
ed to be in them at other times.! Hypocrites 
may lurk in the church, as leaven might lurk in 
a houſe in the time of the paſſover, notwithſtand- 
ing the moſt diligent ſearch. But bypocrites 
have no right to be there, and, ſo ſoon as they 
are diſcovered, muſt be turned out. They are 


called öretbren, 1 Cor. v. 11. They are mem- 
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2 of the church in the opinion of others. But 
brethren i in truth they are not. They ſeem to be 
within, and indeed are within the church, as to 
the body, but they are without it as to the ſoul. 
oo are within, in the ſame ſenſe as leaven, 
which, ought to have been without. It deſerves 
chat the apoſtle does not ſpeak of ſome 
withang and of the world as with- 
belong to the church are 
of the church inviſible. Some 
are ſo truly and it the eyes of God ; others only 
in the eyes of men. The firſt 
be within; the ſecond have no 
title. If reckon them within, it is only be- 
cauſe their profeſſion being credible, we chari- 
tably believe it ſincere, and that conſequently 
they are united to Chriſt. And hence, ſo ſoon as 
we find from their courſe of life that their pro- 
feſſion was deceitful, | it becomes our duty to re- 
nounce communion with them.” 
Thus it has been ſufficiently proved, that a 
church is a ſociety of ſaints, fincerely profeſſing 
the ſame faith, partaking of the ſame ſacraments, 
intereſted in the ſame ſpiritual privileges, and 
entitled to the ſame heavenly bleſſings; and that 
therefore hypocrites belong not to that ſociety. 
This 1s the Bible idea of the word church, and 
therefore it ought to be received, however it dif. 
fer from faſhionable opinions.” 
* The greater part of modern Chriſtians have, 
I acknowledge, in their ſ:ntiments ol the nature 


X. 5 * N 
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Ef of the church, widely deviated from Scripture 
+ | and antiquity. And the fiction of a viſible church 
I really in covenant with God, and yet partly made 
4 up of hypocrites, has almoſt univerſally prevail- 
4 ed. What were the cauſes of this I ſtay not to 
| i enquire, One thing, however, deſerves..to be 
| | remarked. Trath, in this 
. ſignal advantages over vul nd ft. 
| * tematic ideas, even where i key 
8 | entirely to ſhake off theſe fei able 
t Lutheran divines, who rente th — di- 
ſtinction of a viſible and in 
warmly oppoſe the Calviniſt 


ſeverance of ſaints, have notwi { 
and proved, that the proper notion of the word 


3 w church, in the New Teſtament, is, the congrega- 
| a tion of the inwardly ſanQified, or, as others ex- 
preſs it, thoſe elected to eternal life, and againſt 

whom the gates of hell ſhall never prevail. 

The ſpirit and frame of the epiſtles would be 

perfectly unaccountable, ſhould we ſuppoſe them 

partly addreſſed to hypocrites and felf-deceivers, 

who had the form, but were ſtrangers to the 

power of godlineſs, and thus were every moment 

in danger of dropping into the pit of deſtruction. 
3 Donbtleſs, had that been the cafe, they would 
have been calculated, as ſermons recorded in other 
parts of Scripture ditected to ſuch pehple are, to 


awaken in them a ſenſe of their hazardous con- 
dition, and to excite them to fly from the wrath 


to come . 
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Every particular church mentioned in the 
/ Ne eſtament, i is deſcribed as oonſiſting of per- 
ſons united to Chriſt by faith and love, and in- 
wardly holy. We muſt either ſay that in theſe 
times no hypocrites were intermixed with the 

or that, though intermixed with it, they 
it. The 5 improbable. The 
on the toeter proves, that in ad- 
chr the apoſtles did not 
K bye gift of diſcerning ſpirits. Paul 
it as poſſible, that men might give all 
their goods tay zed the poor, and their bodies to 
be burn o yet wanted charity, 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 
Ananias and Sapphira, Hymenzus and Alexander, 
were for a time deemed fincere by their fellow 
profeſſors.” Since then the apoſtles addreſ- 
fed ſocieties in different places outwardly aſſo- 
ciated for divine worſhip, 'by properties peculiar 
to good men, it follows, that 'they conſidered 
none elſe as members of theſe ſocieties.” 
Churches, therefore, ought to put away from 
among them, thoſe whoſe profeſſion is diſcovered 
by their practice to have been inſincere. To re- 
nounce fellowſhip with ſuch, Chriſtian charity 
forbids not, nay duty requires. The authority 
of Dr Erſkine is not brought forward to eſtabliſh 
a doubtful point, but to call the attention of 
Chriſtians to the force of truth on the mind of a 
man endowed with abilities for judging of it, and 


* Diſſertation on the Character and Privileges of the Apoſto- 
lie Churches, paſim. 
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who muſt have received a contrary bias both from 
education and habit. * 


2 - 


SECTION III. 


Havixs, I hope, eſtabliſt d | 
the primitive churches mp 
only of whom it was 


think that a work of grace was | zepun in them, 


we conclude with ſome obſervation 
miſſion of members into churches 
ſelves. © - ; 
The inſtructions in the word & 
ſubjeR, although indirect, are amply ſufficient to 
guide us. We are clearly taught of what mem- 
bers churches of Chriſt ſhould conſiſt, and the 
evidences are fully laid down by which we are to 


diſtinguiſh them. 


2 Thoſe who are connected with churches where 
diſcipline - is neglected, excuſe themſelves for 


-countenancing impure communion by ſaying they 
cannot judge the heart. They maintain, that in 


order to admit a member, we have only to aſcer- 
tain the irreproachableneſs of his moral character, 
and that he poſſeſſes a competent knowledge of 


the doctrines of the Scripture. This ſtandard is, 


in truth, as high as can be fixed, and higher than 
is applied in any national church, but it comes 


far ſhort of a proper teſt of real religion. 


Good men are at no loſs in forming a judg- 
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ment of character on other occaſions. They do 
not heſitate to ſpeak of certain perſons as real 
believers, and of others as at beſt doubtful cha- 
racters. Indeed without this, there are many 
precepts x ich cannot be obeyed. We cannot 

ate w th.the people of God as ſuch, nor ex- 
_ipeoal love which we owe to the ge- 
iples of 9 forming a judg- 


ment of ral We cannot even ſuit our con- 


e are We ſhall be in danger of ery- 
ace tg the formal profeſſor or ſelf-righteous ' 

iſee. Bu Chriſt has given us a ſtandard 
by which to judge: By their fruits ye ſhall 
know them. By attending to their general con- 
verſation and conduct, as well as to their know- 
ledge and profeſſed experience, we may generally 
form a proper judgment. 

A church may after all be miſtaken in ſome 
whom they admit. The apoſtles probably were 
fo as to Simon Magus, and many others; but 
this ought to make us the more careful to receive 
none, without what appears to us ſatisfactory 
evidence that Chriſt has received them. We 
ought not to conſider ourſelves as having a right 
to receive or to exclude, but endeavour to aſcer- 
tain by evidence who are really believers, and 
confider the evidence of this as Chriſt's voice to 
the church, commanding us to admit them. Af. 
ter they are admitted, they muſt alſo be a 
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watched over, and retained or put away according 
to their fruits. , 

There is no objection to the propriety of the 
diſtinction between vifible and real Chriſtians, 


provided by vifible Chriſtians we mache thoſe 
whom we believe to be real Chriſtians, and 

appear to us, on proper evidence, | 
Spirit of Chriſt. Chr 


meant any thing ſhort of the of — 
Chriſtianity; if a man being boru in what is 


called a Chriſtian country, being baptized, and 
not groſsly immoral, conſtitutes him, as we 
think, a viſible Chriſtian, the term is unſeriptural 
and abſurd. If we do not uſe proper means to 
aſcertain whether thoſe applying to be members 
vf a church are real Chriſtians or not, we negle& 
our duty to Chriſt, and caft a ſtumbling. block in 
their way. 

It is not enough that a man wiſhes to join a 


church, and profeſſes to believe: it is not enough 


that he can anſwer our inquiries on the leading 
doctrines of the goſpel ; and that he may not be 
chargeable with groſs fin. This may be the caſe, 
and he may yet be a ſtranger to Chrift. We know 


that the word of God effectually works in all who 
believe, and we are bound to inquire what effect 
this has produced on him. Whenever the truth 
is believed, a great change takes place on the 
mind. We muſt not fix our ſtandard too high, 
nor confider great attainments in knowledge or 
in the Chriſtian life to be neceſſary in order to 
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the admiſſic# of a perſon into a church, We 
are only to endeavour to diſcover whether he 
has paſſed from death to life. If we omit parti- 
4 cular inquiry on this ſubject, we neither do 
the perſon applying, nor to the church. 
to think that the intereſt of both is 
if it be advantageous for a perſon 
ec it is for efit of the church, 
q receiving a man | 2 
we could make him a Chriſtian, 4 
n firable to receive all who apply; J 
of Chriſt, we have ſeen, is a ſociety 
of real believers, and by receiving any others but 
thoſe, we endanger the church, for a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump, and we deceive thoſe 
who are enemies to God, and may lull their con- 
ſciences aſleep to their eternal perdition. This 
may ſhe w us the abſurdity of what is generally 
ſpoken of under the name of the judgment of cba- 
rity ; hoping, as ſome ſay, againſt hope. Cha- 
rity is love, and love worketh no ill to our neigb- 
bour; but can we do one a. greater injury, 
than to receive him as a brother i in Chriſt writh- 
out endeavouring to aſcertain whether this be 


his real character? 
| Some ſay, if a man has faith it matters not 
* to us how he came by it. True; but the queſ- 


tion is, Has he faith? * cannot be 5 — 


3 
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more ſuddenly, and with cireumſtaiſtes more ſen- 
fible. But every one is born ſpiritually blind, 
and if be has been brought into marvellous 
light, he will ſurely be able to give ſome ſcrip- 
tural #count of it. There is no religior gritheut 
experience, If a man ſay he belieyss, and 
not felt the energy of the truth upon h 
changing the objects of his purſuit, and making 
him a new creature, he decerves himſelf, and we 
ought not to favour the deception. _ * 

It has been taken for granted by N Ys with. 
out the ſhadow of a proof, that in the apoſtles 
days a verbal profeſſion of faith was of itſelf 
deemed ſufficient. This has been argued from 
the caſe of the Ethiopian eunuch, Acts vii. 27. 
Philip informed him, that if he believed with all 
his heact he might be baptized, and upon his pro- 
feſſion baptized him. But they had had previous 
"ebnvyerſation. The eunuch ſhewed: that he was 
Tenfible of his 3 Ignorance, and defired inſtruction; 
they, had travelled ſome diftance together, and 
Philip, had reaſon to judge from the manner in 

e received the truth, and the remarks he 
made, that God had opened his underſtanding. 
The three thouſand who were baptiſed and add- 
ded to the church on the day of Pentecoſt gave 
more evidence than a mere profeſſion. They 
were pricked in their heart, and relieved' by the 
goſpel; they received the word with joy. The 
powerful-and viſible effeQs produced by the truth 
on their mind, were well calculated to ſatisfy all, 
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that when tulg caia they believed in Ghriſt, they 


ſpoke the language of the heart 

But a profeſſion of faith in the apoſtles days 
was very different from the ſame profeſſion at 
preſent. By profeſſing to believe, men at that 
i x ubjected to many inconveniences; 
was a reproach. With us, men 
| led if their Chriſtianity be called in 
queſtion, Thoſe even who by their writings 
have moſt decidedly oppoſed Chriſtianity, take it 
amiſs when · they receive the name of infidels+ ; 
conſequently man ſaying he . ought to 
have little weight. 

We do not mean to allege chat the way of God 
is ſtrickly uni form in the exerciſes of his people. 
With ſome the work of converſion is moxe rapid, 


Let it alſo be obſerved, that all theſe were Jews, the peo- 
ple of God, profeſſing the faith of Abraham. When the goſ- 
pel began to be preached, they were not unchurched, but were 
informed of the joy ful tidings, that God had fulfilled the promiſe 
made to the fathers, in raifing up Jeſus again, Acts xili. 33. To 
him they were now called to ſubmit as their anointed. king, and 
vhoſoe ver rejected bim was cut off from the people, according 
to God's ancient ordinance againſt the diſobedient. Thoſe who 
believed, forfeited none of their ancient privileges; on the con- 
traty, they were much enlarged. A profeſſion of faith in Chriſt 
made by a Jew was therefore all that was neceſſary to his be- 
ing acknowledged as a brother. The caſe was different as to 
Gentiles, but in either a proſeſion of faith was very different 
from a profeſſion among us. | 
+ See Hume's Letter to Dr Blair, apud Campbell on Mira 

eles, laſt edition. 
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with others more gradual. Some May have been 
brought under the impreflion of the truth in very 
early years, and others may have been led ſo inſen- 
ſibly from ſtep to ſtep, that they may be unable to 
point out the preciſe time when they were brought 


to know the truth. This is not ne The 
great matter is to endeavour to aſ; any 
degree they indeed know and feel t r guilty and 


miſerable condition-as finners, and are living by 
faith on the Son of God. Thoſe who profeſs to 
have known the Lord for ſome time, may be ex- 


ral conduct and converſation. 

| It ſhould be our great aim not to decline in 
judgment to the right hand or the left, neither to 
make ſad the hearts of thoſe whom God has not 
made ſad, nor to cry peace where he hath not 
ſpoken it. It muſt be our ſtudy to ſeparate be- 
tween the precious and the vile; we violate 
otherwiſe the divina law, Ezek. xxii. 26.; and to 
| the right performance of this, as of every other 
| duty, much prayer to the Lord is neceſſary. 

Every new member onght to be admitted by 
the unanimous voice of the church. All are to 
walk in unity as brethren, they ought therefore 
all to have confidence in each other as the diſci- 
- ples of Chriſt. This is in fact the hond which” 


of the evidence which the paſtors and t 
have converſed with them have o 


peed to give additional evidence, by their gene- S 
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be ſubmit the church , that they may not 
only receive them as members, but love them 
for the truth's ſake. 
Although we are not to receive any one with- 
out ſatis factory evidence of his being a true diſ- 
riſt, we ought to beware of injuring 
hof any whom we reject, by ſpeaking 
evil and Areulating an unfavourable report of 
them. We are not accountable to the world or 
to man for our admiſhons-or refuſals ; but when 
any are rejected, it is highly important to ſpeak 
to them faithfully and affectionately, and to ſhew 

them that our conduct proceeds from loye to 
them, as well as from obedience to the laws of 
Chriſt, 


1 4/ 


t may ſeem in theory very difficult, that a number of per- 

 fons ſhould be of the ſame mind concerning an individual's ad- 

- "miſſion; but the difficulty does not occur in practice, Some. 
times a delay may be neceſſary to ſatisfy certain of the church ; 

{ but it will never be found that a Chriſtian will be rejected 
0 through humour or caprice. Were any thing of this kind to 
appear, it would argue à ſtate of mind highly improper, 4 and 
would become a fit ſubject of diſcipline, 
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SEOTION 1. 


Fs Lord Jeſus, by the miniſtry of 
his apoſtles, not only commanded his people to 
aſſociate together, but alſo ordained that certain 
| offices ſhould ſubfiſt in their ſocieties, We have 
| in Scripture ample directions reſpeQing the nature 
of theſe offices, and the qualifications neceſſary for 
_ diſcharging them. 
Paul, ſpeaking of the aſcenſion of Jeſus, and of 
the accompliſhment of the promiſe that he ſhould 
give gifts unto men, obſerves, © he gave ſome 
apoſtles, and ſome prophets, and ſome evangeliſts, 
and ſome paſtors and teachers, for the perfecting 
a of the ſaints, for the work of the miniſtry, for the 
l , edifying of the body of Chriſt,” Eph. iv. 11. 
To the ſame purpoſe he ſays, God hath ſet 
ſome in the church, firſt apoſtles ; ſecondarily, 
prophets ; thirdly, teachers; after that, miracles; 
then gifts of healing, helps, governments, diver- 
fities of tongues,” 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
It is not eaſy, perhaps, to diſcriminate the va- 
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rious ſorts 


W-—_ endowments mentioned 
in the New Teſtament ; but of this we are cer= 
tain, that ſome offices in the church were tempo- 


rary, and others intended to continue. 
We are in no danger of confounding the ſtated 


with xtraordinary offices in the apoſtolic 
chur No directions are given reſpecting the 


choice of perſons to occupy the latter. This the 
great Head of the church reſerved for himſelf ; 
nor have we a particular account of the various 
duties to which ſome of them were called. This 
was unneceſſary, as they were either guided by 
the immediate and extraordinary influences of the 
Spirit, in the conduct they were to purſue, or were 
under the perſonal inſpection of the apoſtles. 

As to the ſtated offices, the word of God con- 
tains minute directions to guide our choice, toge- 
ther with a clear account of the duties connected 
with them. It is to be feared, that the alleged 
difficulties in diſtinguiſhing between the extraor- 
dinary and ſtated offices, have ariſen more from = 
defire to vindicate churches evidently unſeri ptural, 
or the adherence of individuals to theſe, than from 
any darkneſs in the ſubject itſelf. * 

Whether any miraculous gifts ſhall ever be re- 
ſtored to the church, time muſt determine. At 
all events, we are ſure that the ſtated offices ſhall 
continue to the end. Theſe are necg ary to the 
proper regulation and to the well ily of every 
church, whereas the extraordinary offices ſeem 
not to have been ftationary in any church. 


£16 OF THE OFFICES IN 


The ordinary offices are ealcullifed for every 
ſituation and emergency in which the churches 
can be placed. The extraordinary offices did not 
ſuperſede them, nor are theſe neceſſary to their 
exiſtence. The extraordinary offices of which we 
read in the New Teſtament, are apoſtles, hets 
and evangeliſts. a 3 * a 

We have already had occafion to ſpeak of the of- 
fice of the apoſtles, and of the deference which was 
to be paid to thoſe who held it, by the moſt highly 
favoured in the charches, 1 Cor. xiv. 37. They 
were even poſſeſſed of miraculous power to pu- 
niſh thoſe members of the churches who deſpiſed 
their authority. Thus John threatens to puniſh 
Diotrephes, 3 John 10. They- had in them a 
readineſs to revenge all diſobedience, 2 Cor. x. 6. 
This power Paul, once and again, affures the Co- 
rinthians he would employ, without ſparing, i 
he found matters in the ſtate he ſuſpected. 

It is evident, from the nature of the office it- 
ſelf, that the apoſtles can have no ſucceſſors. 
They fully and faithfully delivered the laſt reve- 
lation which God ſhall give to man. Dr Camp- 
bell argues that the apoſtles could have no ſuc- 
ceſſors, 

1. From the indiſpenſable qualifications for the 
office. An apoſtle maſt be one who had ſeen 
Chriſt after his reſurrection, 1 Cor. ix. 1. xv. 8. 
for he was ordained to be a witneſs of Chriſt's 
reſurrection, Acts i. 22. x. 41. &c. 

2. The apoſtles were diftinguiſhed by ſpecial 
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prerogative ich deſcended to none after them, 
receiving their miſſion from Chriſt, the power of 
conferring the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, 
and the knowledge by inſpiration of the whole 
doctrine of Chriſt. 

3, They were univerſal biſkops ; ; the whole 
chu s their charge, and the whole earth 
their ſphers. 

4. We have full proof that no idea of nan 
to the office was en ned in their own age, or 
in the times immediately ſucceeding, for no one, 
on the death of an apoſtle, was ever ſubſtituted 
in his room, and when the original college 
became extinct, the title became extinct with 
it. e 

The apoſtles were ambaſſadors for Chriſt ®, and 
having delivered their meſſage, and declared the 
whole counſel of God, which is contained in 
their writings, it was unneceſſary that any ſuc- 
ceſſors to them ſhould be raiſed up. They 
are the twelve foundations of the church, Eph. 
ii. 20. Rev. xxi. 14. 

We read of prophets who bored future 
events, as Agabus, Acts xxi. 10. although cer- 
tainly the term prophecy is not confined to this 

* The term ambaſſadors has been applied to ordinary mini- 
ſters of the goſpel, but improperly. The apoſtles were ambaſſa- 
dors in the proper ſenſe of the word, but preachers have now on- 
I to repeat, enlarge upon, and to impreſs on their hearers what 
they taught. To give ſuch the title of ambaſſadors, * 


weaken the authority of apoſtolic teſtimony, 
T 


1 ba... 
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in the New Teſtament. The e were alſo pro- 
phets in the church at Antioch, Acts xiii. 1. 
Perhaps Mark and Luke, Who have written a 
part of the New Teſtament, were prophets. At 
any rate, 1t was an extraordinary office, far 
which men were qualified, and to which they 
were called by the extraordinary gifts of the Spi- 
rit ; and thoſe who held it might ſay, as Paul 


does of his apoſtleſhip, “ pot of men, neither by 
Gal. i. 1. It is true, 


man, hut by Jeſus Chciſt,” 
propheſying ſeems ſometimes to be put for the mu- 


mal exhortations of the brethren, 1 Cor. xiv. 31. 


+ Ye may all propheſy, one by one, that all may 


leam, and all may be comforted ;'” and he who 


. prophefieth is ſaid to ſpeak to men to edification, 
and exhortation, and comfort, 1 Cor. xiv. 3. but 


it is alſo evident ſrom the paſſages quoted above, 
as well as from others, that the term propbet is 


uſed in the New Teſtament to denote. à perſon 


poſſeſſed of axtraordinaty gifts peculiar to that 
period, and they appear, by the manner in which 


they are claſſed, to have been next to the apoſtles. 


 Evangelifts were aſſiſtants to the apoſtles. Their 
charge was not confined to any particular church. 
Philip and Timothy are expreſsly ſtyled eyange- 
liſts. Titus, although the name is no where given 


him, was evidently. employed in the duties of the 
ſame office: He was left in Crete to ſet in order 


"the things that were wanting, and to ordain elders 


in every city, according to the directions of Paul, 
Tit. i. 5. Timothy was left in Epheſus, not as 
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an elder or Biſhop of the church, but to charge 
ſome to teach no other doQrine than that deliver- 
ed by the apoſtles, 1 Tim. i. 3. He ſometimes 
accompanied Paul, and at other tim z was ſent by 
him to viſit and confirm the churches. Both Ti- 
mothy and Titus were ſuperintendants under the 
apoſtles, and ated by a ſpecial commiſſion ; they 
were employed in viſiting and ſetting in order va- 
rious churches, and to both, directions are given 
refpe&mg the charaQters'6f thoſe” who were to 
hold ſtated and ordinary offices. 

Tue ſtated offices in all the churches were elders 
and deavons *. - 

It is unneceſſary to ſpend much time in proving 
that biſhop and elder were, in apoſtolic times, ſy- 

nonymous terms. We juſt mention one or two 
paſſages, which maſt prove this to every impar- 
tial perſon. Paul ſent for the elders of the church 
at Epheſus, and exhorted them to take heed to 
themſelves, and to all the flock over which the 
Holy Ghoſt had made them W ie 
Acts xx. 17. 28. 

Titus was left in Crete to ordain elders in eve- 
ry city, as he had appointed him. If any matiþt- 
ſays he, be blameleſs, the huſband of one wife; 

for a bi/bop muſt be blameleſs, &c. Tit. i. 3. 7. 


Such was the judgment of Wickliffe : * Only two orders of 
clerks, * faid he, did ſaffice in the church, prieſts aud deacons ; 
neither was there any diſtinction in the times of the apoſtles, of 
popes, patriarchs, archbiſhops, and biſhops. Theſe the emperor's 
pride did find out.“ Fox's Acts and Monuments, vol. i. n. 414. 
edit, r61Q, 


C 
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Peter exhorts the elders to feed theſſſock of God, 
erwxerurry; 3 doing the office of a biſhop, not oy 
conſtraint, 1 Pet. v. 2 

The apoſtles were often obliged to flee from 
the places where they preached the goſpel. Their 
ſtay, in general, even while not perſecuted, was 
uſually ſhort. We read of Paul ſeparating the 
diſciples, Acts xix. 9. and, indeed, wherever any 


believed and were baptized, they would neceflarily., 


| be ſeparated from their former aſſociates. If Jews, 
they were caſt out of the ſynagogue ; and if Gen- 
tiles, they could no more have fellowſhip with 
demons or falſe gods. The two great command- 
ments given by the apoſtles were, that Chriſtians 
ſhould believe on the name of the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and love one another. To promote faith 
and love, the diſciples were enjoined not to for- 
ſake the aſſembling of themſelves together. The 
Lord had graciouſly promiſed to be in the midſt 
of two or three met in his name; but ſtill they 
were incomplete, and not fully furniſhed with all 
requiſite for their ſpiritual welfare, till provided 
with paſtors or elders. To ordain ſuch, the apoſ- 
tles either reviſited the churches they had planted, 
Acts xiv. 21,—23. or for this end ſent proper per- 
fans, ſuch as Titus. 

The buſineſs of an elder is to labour in the 
word and doctrine, and alſo to rule in the church 
of God, 1 Tim. v. 17. iii. 5. To rule means not 
merely to preſide in the meetings of the church, 

and to take care that all — are done decently 
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and in order Mecording to the will of Chriſt; but 
alſo to watch over the members, to admoniſh or 
reprove them, as their circumſtances require. To 
this rule the members were bound to ſubmit. 
« Obey them,” ſays the apoſtle, © that have the 
rule over you, and ſubmit yourſelves ; for they 
watch for your ſouls as they that muſt give ac- 
count,” Heb. xiii. 17. „Remember them that 
have the rule over you, who have ſpoken to you 
the word of the Lord,“ yer. 7. „We beſeech 
you, brethren, to acknowledge them which la- 
bour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonif you; and to efteem them 
very highly in love for their works ſake,” 1 Thefl. 
v. 12. Here the peace of the church is imme- 
diately connected with affectionate regard, defe- 
rence, honour, and ſubmiſſion to the elders. 

Confidering the importance of this office, we 
might expect the qualifications neceſſary for the 
diſcharge of it to be clearly pointed out. Accord - 
ingly they are ſo, 1 Tim. iii. Tit. i. 

The name euer was probably borrowed from: 
the Jews. Thoſe advanced in age would natu- 
rally be preferred for this office, if their qualifica- 
tions were in other reſpects equal. Age com- 
mands reſpect, and is uſually connected with ex- 
perience and wiſdom. Timothy was a young 
man, and this might tend to prevent his recei- 
ving the reſpe& due to the office he held. Hence 


4 geg, tranſlated ruletb, Rom. Lit. 8. 1 Pim. ib 
4. $+ 17. v. 17. 
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Paul ſays, © Let no man deſpiſe thy ſth,” 1 Tim. 
IV. 12. 

A queſtion has ariſen reſpecting the choice of 
paſtors. Does this belong to the people, or did 
the apoſtles or evangeliſts ordain thoſe whom 
they thought beſt qualified, without conſulting, 
them? An argument for the latter opinion has 
been founded on the deſcription of the charac- 
ter and qualifications of elders being addreſſed, 
not to the churches, but to the evangelifls Ti- 
mothy and Titus, and on their being directed 
to-lay hands ſuddenly on no man. 

In truth, the appointment of elders, in ogg view, 
was not left either to the apoſtles or to the 
churches. The Lord beſtowed the neceſſary 
gifts upon thoſe whom he intended for the work, 
and gave commandment by his apoſtles, that. 
only ſuch as poſſeſſed theſe gifts ſhould be called 
to the office. All that was left to men, therefore, 
was to judge who were poſſeſſtd of proper quali- 
fications. | 

The epiſtles to Timothy and Titus treat ex- 
preſsly of this ſubject, and are of equal authority 
with every other part. of revelation. They were 
intended, not merely as inſtructions to them, but 
to the churches among which they laboured, and 
to all Chriſtian churches to the end of the world. 

Timothy and Titus would doubtleſs enforce 
theſe inſtructious on the conſciences of their bre- 
thren ; they would warn them againſt pleaſing 
themſelves in this as in other matters, and exhort 
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them, by willing ſubjeQion to Chriſt, to approve 
themſelves to him as in every other part of their 
conduct. This is equally the duty of any man 
in the prefent day, by whoſe labours a church 
may be collected; and if the church refuſe to 
walk by the rule of Scripture in this or in any 


other reſpect, he is called, after proper confidera« 


tion and forbearance, to turn away from them, as 


neglecting the ordinances of Chriſt, But if he 


mould attempt to impoſe elders upon them (al- 
though it may be perſons properly qualified) 
without their free conſent, he would manifeſt a 
ſpirit very oppoſite from that of the apoſtles. 8o 
far were they from trying to exclude the churches. 
from whatever they were engaged in, that they 
requeſted and uſed their aſſiſtance in caſes where 
we might imagine they would not have conſulted 
them. After the apoſtaſy of Judas, Peter addreſ- 
ſed the diſciples, and ſhewed the neceſſity of chu- 
ſing an apoſtle whoſe qualifications he deſcribed. 
Accordingly they nominated two, and then refer- 
red the deciſion to the Lord himſelf. The apoſtles 
did not interfere in the choice of deacons, but left 
this to the brethren, Acts vi. 3. although, they 
would donbtleſs have pointed out their error, had 
they choſen men not poſſeſſed of the qualifications 
they had fthewn to be neceſſary. When Paul 
went to Jerufalem with the contribution of the 
churches, the perſon who accompanied him was 
not choſen by himfelf, but ordained (zwgoromus) 
by the churches, 2 Cor. viii. 19. So careful were 
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theſe eminent ſervants of God not to exerciſe lord- 
ſhip over their brethren ! 

That the paſtoral relation between teachers or 
paſtors and a church can only be formed by mutual 
conſent, is not only manifeſt from the conduct of 
the apoſtles recorded in the Scriptures, but is ne- 
oeſſarily implied in the nature of this relation, 
conſidered in every view. It is not leſs abſurd 
to maintain, that becauſe e have no direct exam- 
ple of a church chufing its elders, that this mat- 
ter is left undetermined, than it would be to ar- 
gue, that fince the word of God has not declared 
that the marriage union is to be ent&ged into 
by mutual choice, it is doubtful whether this 
be required. Such obvious principles as neceſ- 
ſarily refult from our nature and circttmſtances, 
are frequently taken for granted in Scripture. 
Some may take occaſion from this to affirm, that 
it contains no preciſe rule for church- order, but 
with equal propriety they might add, that it is 
as deficient reſpecting rules for individual con- 
duct. It is not eaſy to fee what important 
purpoſe would have been anſwered by that mi- 
nuteneſs which ſome appear to deem effential to 
perſpicuity and a divine appointment. We have 
already obſerved, that the inſtructions which re- 
ſpe& moral conduct are delivered preciſely in the 
ſame way as thoſe which reſpect church - order. 
It is much to be feared, that many who at pre- | 
ſent will not admit the obligation of the practices 
of the firſt churches, as the laws of Chrift for the 
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ſocial worſhip of his people, would not have obey- 
ed them under whatever form they might have 
been delivered, There cannot be a mote ex- 
preſs, perſpicuous, or indiſputable commandment 
than that delivered by our Lord, Matt. xvii. 15, 
16, 17. yet how many Chriſtians habitually and 
knowingly diſobey it, and remain in fituations 
which render obedience to it impraQticable ! _ 
> The elders in each church compoſed a preſby- 
tery, that is, the elderſhip. This word (TgGrige) 
only occurs once in the New Teſtament, 1 Tim. iv. 


14. but when we read of the elders of a particular 


church, the ſame thing is meant. That there was 
in every church, when regularly ſet in order, a 
plurality of paſtors, is evident. I cannot expreſs 


my views better on this ſubject, than by quoting 


the following paſſage from an intereſting narrative 
lately pabliſhed. It is evident to me,” ſays Mr 
Ballantine, that primitive churches had a plu- 
rality of paſtors, or a preſbytery, in every con- 
gregation. There were elders in the church at 
Jeruſalem, Acts xv. 2. 4. Paul, when he was at 
Miletus, ſent for the elders of the church at Ephe- 
ſus, Acts xx. 17. and there appear to have been 
ſeveral of them in that church, from his manner 

of addrefling them on that occaſion, and from the 
direction he gives Timothy concerning them, 
1 Tim. v. 11. Again we read, Acts xiv. 23. 
And when they had ordained them elders in 
every church, and had prayed with faſting, they 
commended them to the Lord on whom they be- 
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lieved:” To tbe fame purpoſe Paul writes to 


Titus, 4 Ordain e/ders in every city, as I had ap- 


pointed thee, Titus i. 5. This exactly accords 
with what we read in the epiſtles to the churches, 
Philip. i. 1. „ To all the faints who are at Phi- 
lippi, with the 3i/bops and deacons. Peter 
whites to the elders of the ghurches, 1 Epiſt. v. 1. 
James : alſo exhorts, chap. v. 14. © Is any fick 
among you? let him call for the elders of the 
church.“ It is true, that the epiſtles of Peter 
and of James are what are called general epiſtles; 
but certainly the fick brother muſt be a member 
of a particular church, and who can the ers be 
for whom he is to fend, but thoſe of his own 
church? It is alſo worthy of remark, that thoſe 
epiſtles which are called general, miſt become 
particular, and that every line of them muſt be 
conſidered as addreſſed to that church in vhoſe 


bands they are. It is then very evident that the 


primitive church had an elderſhip, or preſbytery, 
in each church. Indeed we read of no church in 
the New 'Teſtamient, ſo far as I recolle&, ſuppo- 
ſed complete, or keeping all the ordinances as 
delivered to them, but had a plurality of paſtors. 
To * ſet in order the things that are wanting, and 
ordam elders in every —— are cloſely conjoined 
by Paul, Titus i. 5. The only paſſage which 
ſeems to ſpeak. another language, is Rev. chap. ii. 
and iii. But we are certainly to explain theſe 


_ paſſages that are dark, by thoſe on the fame ſub- 


je& that are clear and deciſive. We know there 
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were elders in the church at Ephefus, (Ads xx. 
17.) although in the epiſtle to that church, Rey. 
ii. 1. we read, Unto the angel of the church of 
Epheſus;” the conclufion then is natural, that by 
angel (which fignifies meſſenger) we are either to 
underſtand the elders of that church collectively, 
or each of them individually, as the meſſenger of 
Chriſt to their brethren; even as the preſiding 
ruler in the ſynagogue (though we know there 
were more rulers. than one in each fynagogue) 
was called Sheliab Zibbor, that is, the angel of the 
obureh or congregation. See Prideaux's Con- 
nexious vol. ii. p. 399. This concluſion is the 
more forcible, if we confider that the whole book 
of Revelation, the epiſtolary as well as prophetic 
parts, are written in à figurative/ manner. Ab 
though I by no means think, that the epiſtles to 
the ſeven. churches are myſtical prophecies of 
ſeven diſtin& periods, from the primitive times 
of Chriſtianity to the end of the world, yet every 
body muſt admit, that theſe epiſtles partake, in a 
conſiderable degree, of the figurative language of 
the whole book . And it would ſeem- to me 


The truth of this remark of Mr Ballantine, is evident from 
the whole of the ſeven epiſtles. Although angel in the ſingular 
be uſed in all theſe epiſiles, yet from ſome parts of them it plain- 
ly appears, that a: plurality of perſons are addre ſſed under that 
name, Whether we underftand the preſbytery or the church at 
large Thus, chap. ii. to.“ Behold the devil ſhall caſt ſome of 
you (45 van); into prifon, and ye ſhall ha ve (4375) tribulation,” 
&ec, Ia like manner, verſe 24. but unto , _ ( 3103 
and vetſe a8. that which ge have,” (4 £2476), It is true, 
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equally eaſy to build the whole fabric of epiſco- 
pacy on the word angel, which is here evidently 
uſed in a figurative ſenſe, as to ſhew from hence 
— os ghficr in cach of the ſe- 
ven churches, 

But ag every ordinance of God diſcovers the 
divine wiſdom in its ſubſerviency to the end de- 
figned, ſo in the preſent caſe. It is ſurely a rare 
thing to find one paſtor of a church excelling in 
every grace and gift, and although he did, the 
church indeed muſt be few in number, before he 
dould faithfully diſcharge all the paſtoral duties 
to each of the members. If public pregching be 
accounted nearly the only duty of the paſtoral 
office, which, alas ! is too generally ſuppoſed and 
acted on as a principle, through habit and precon- 
ceived errors, it is eaſy to ſee how people may 
imagine that a man with gifts to edification may 
be paſtor to as many as his voice can reach in one 
place, in public ſpeaking. But take into view 
all the duties connected with over/ight and rule, 
WE | and this corrupt principle is completely over- 
3 turned. 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. Heb. xiii. 7. When a 


» * 2 
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£F church is ſo numerous (I do not mean a congre- 


| | gation fimply ſo called, for a paſtor can only have 
=: | relation to a church of Chriſt) as to render it im- 
= poſſible for any one man to perform the paſtoral 


| duties to that church, or, which is much the ſame 


that the ſtyle in theſe epiſtles is generally thou in the fingular. 
This is very common when a collective body is addrefled, but an 
individual could not with propriety be addreffed in the plural. 


« 


thing, to have an intimate acquaintance with each 
of the members, as a paſtor, ruler, and guide, 
there is great danger of that church falling into 
confuſion and impurity. It 1s vain to ſuppoſe 
that theſe may be prevented by the watchfulneſs 
and care of members one towards another, as an 
effectual antidote againſt impurity. It is granted, 
if members do not act in duty one towards ano. 
ther, the number of paſtors in a church never 
could ſupply the deficiency, nor preſerve purity ; 
but if God never has ordained'the duties of mem 
bers to each other to be a ſubſtitute for the elder. 
ſhip, it's fooliſh for us to think they can be ſo; 
It is only 4 ſcheme deviſed by human wiſdom, 
and can never anſwer the end. If any one ſhould 
aſk, Why ? the anſwer, God has not fo ordained, 
is quite fatisfaQtory to my own mind; but if any 
inquire further, it might be added, No member of 
a church, however much he attends to duties to- 
wards his brethren, 1s a paſtor, ruler, and guide 
to that church, till his brethren chuſe and ordain 
him to that office. And ſo hath the Lord ordain- 
ed in all the churches. 

© It is alfo reaſonable, as well as ſcriptural,” that 
the number of paſtors in a church ſhould bear 
proportion to the number of members. A mere 
plurality of elders would be of little conſequence, 
unleſs their number and diligence anſwered all the 
exigencies of the church. 

* It may be thought ſome churches are ſo ſmall, 
that a p.uralityof paſtors would be ſuperfluous ; 
U 
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but I am perſuaded, that while even ſuch churches 
have only one paſtor, there is ſomething wanting 
among them. Infant churches may indeed be ſo 
weak in grace and gifts, that a plurality cannot 
be obtained, If, however, they believe that a 
preſbytery in a church is the ordinance of God, 
and that the treaſures of and gifts are with 
Jeſus ; and if they add to thig every exertion in 
the exerciſe of grace and gifts, there can be ng 
doubt but the Lord will amply ſupply ſuch 
churches. © For this is the confidence that we 
have in him, that if we aſk any thing according 
to his will, he heareth us,” 1 John v. 34, But 
unleſs churches believe that a preſbytery is an 
ordinance of God, and look to him for it, they 
cannot obtain it *. 

Some have maintained that there is a diſtinction 
between preaching and ruling elders, and accord» 
ingly Preſbyterians have diſt:nguiſhed the one by 
the name of miniſters, and the other by that of 
elders. The former preach, baptize, and diſpenſe 
tne Lord's ſupper ; the latter are members of what 
is called the ſeſſion. The former are clergy men; 
the latter laymen, and are uſually called lay-elders. 


We may ſafely affirm, there is no hint in the New 
Teſtament of the diſtinction between clergy -and * 


laity. This was one of the ſteps of the myſtery 
of iniquity, by which the man of fin iis ſuch 
power f. 


. 
| 7 90.91. ad edit. Edin. 1804. 


+ Some ſay the diſtinction is merely nominal ; by the former 


_— 
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Dr Campbell, to whoſe Lectures we have had 
frequent occafion to refer, ably expoſes the evil 
and abſurdity of the diſtinction, as well as the 
means by which it was eftabliſhed. * Before ſuch 
tenets as theſe, ſays he, which ſavour ſo mach of the 
political views of an aſpiring faction, and fo little 
of the liberal ſpirit of the goſpel, could generally 
obtain, ſeveral cauſes had contributed in prepa- 
ring the minds of the people. On every occur- 
rence, the paſtors had taken care to improve the 
reſpe& of the lower ranks, by widening the diſ- 
tance between their own order and the condition 
of their Chriſtian brethren; and for this purpoſe 
had early Yoached a diſtinction, which, in proceſs 
of time, univerſally prevailed, of the whole Chri- 
ſtian common wealth into clergy and laity. The 
terms are derived from two Greek words, «Ange, 
lot or inheritance, and xs, people. The plain 
intention was to ſuggeſt, that the former, the 
paſtors or clergy, for they appropriated the terta 
nue to themſelves, were ſelected and contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from the multitude, as being, in the 
preſent world, by way of eminence, God's <4 "0 
liam, or ſpecial inheritance. 

It is impoſſible to conceive a claim in appear- 


ance more arrogant, or in reality worſe founded. 
God is indeed in the Old Teſtament ſaid to be the 
"inheritance of the Levites, becauſe a determined 


is meant thoſe who hold offices in the church. But why then 
are the deacons, or the e/ders in the Preſbyterian connection, 
who certainly hold offices, con ſideted to be laymen 


_ 
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ſuare of the ſacrifices and offerings made to God 
was in part to ſerve them inſtead of an eſtate in 
land, ſuch as was given to each of the other 
tribes. But I pray you mark the difference ; no 
where is the tribe of Levi called God's inherit- 
ance, though that expreſſion is repeatedly uſed of 
the whole nation. Congerniag the whole Iſracl- 
itiſh nation, Moſes, who was himſelf a Levite, 
ſays in an addreſs to God, Deut. ix. 29. They 
are thy people, and thine inheritance, which thou 
broughteſt out by thy mighty power.” The 
words in the ſeptuagint tranſlation deſerve our 
particular attention. Our, Me ov g nes ov ts 
Enyaryss we 2745 Avyurry © Ty Nu ou Ty e The 
ſame perſons are, in the ſame ſentence, declared 
to be both the au and the Net. What, ſays 
the canoniſt, at once laymen and clergy? that is 

certainly abſurd ; the characters are incompati- 

ble ;, yet it did not then_appear ſo to Moſes. 

Now, would it be thought reaſonable or juſt, that 

what was allowed to. be the privilege and the 
glory of every Iſraelite, under the more ſervile 

eſtabliſhment of Moſes, ſhould, under the more 

liberal diſpenſation of the goſpel, be diſclaimed 
by all thoſe diſciples of Jeſus who have not been 
admitted into the ſacred order, which they, for 

this reaſon, have called clerical. 

When we recur to the uſe of the term in the 
New Teſtament, we find one paſſage, and but one, 
wherein it is applied to perſons. The paſſage is 
in the firſt epiſtle of Peter, the fifth chapter, and 
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third verſe, which is thus rendered in our verſion: 
Neither as being lords over God's heritage, but 
being enfamples to the flock.” The words in 
the original are, pad" ws zvgnverry Twy xAnger, aA 
ru N,! Tu Toieriy. They are part of a charge 
given to the preſbzters, or paſtors, relating to 
their cate of the people committed to them, who 
are called God's flock, which they are command - 
ed to feed, of which they are to take the overſight, 
not the maſtery, and to which they are to ſerve as 
patterns. The ſame perſons, therefore, who 
both in this, and in the preceding verſe, are ſtyled 
rune, thgfiock, under the directions of God's 
miniſters, the ſhepherds, are alſo called zangs, his 
Mheritange, over whom their paſtors are com- 
manded not to domineer. It is ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary, that in the choice of diſtinctious, which 
the charch-rulers ſo ſoon ſhewed u diſpoſition to 
affect, they ſhould have paid almoſt as little at- 
tention to the ſtyle, as they did to the ſpirit and 
meaning of the ſacred books. Let it be obſerved 
then, in the firſt place, that this diſtinction, ſo far 
from having a foundation in Scripture, ſtands in 
direct oontradiction, both to the letter and to the 
fenfe of that unerring ſtandard. I am not igno- 
rant that ſome expoſitors, jealous for the prieſt- 
hood, render the term «2g here, the church's 
poſſe ſſions. Not to mention that this explication 
but ill ſuits the context, and annihilates the con- 
traſt between an imperious maſter anfl an engaging 
pattern, and ſuppoſeth an aukward ellipſis in the 
words, allow me to aſk, What were the church's . 
U 3 | 


may ſay, in perſ 
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poſſeſſions in thoſe days? Was ſhe ſo early veſted 
with lands and hereditaments, for it is to ſuch 
only that the term -, when denoting property 
or poſſeſſion, is applied? Or have thoſe interpre- 
ters been dreaming of the truly golden age of 
Pope Gregory the ſeventh, hen the patrimonies 
of ſome. metropolitical and patriarchal ſees were 
indeed like dukedoms and principalities, and the 
grand hierarch himſelf could diſpoſe of kingdoms 
and empires? In the apoſtolic times, on the con- 
trary, the church's patrimony conſiſted moſtly, I 
and calumny, hatred and 
deriſion, agreeably to the prediction Lord.“ 
But to return to the diſtinction of the 
whole church into clergy and laity ; in po ages 
they even improved upon their predeceſſors. The 
ſchoolmen (a modeſt race, all clergymen) thought 
it was doing the lay men too much honour to de- 
rive the name from d, populus It ſuited their 
notions better to deduce it from A, lapis, a ſtone. 
Take for a ſpecimen a. few things advanced on 


this ſubje& by ſome celebrated doors, as quoted 


by Altensfaig in his Lexicon Theologicum. * A 
clergyman ſignifies a learned man, ſcientific, ſkil- 
ful, full of knowledge, accompliſhed, and intelli- 
gent. A layman, on the contrary, ſigniſies an 
nnlearned man, unſkilful. filly, and fony. On 
this account, the term Jaic or /ayman may be 
derived from the Greek word se, which in 
Latin 1s Lapin, or a ſtone. . And ſo every clerk or 


re in ſo ſar as he is a clergyman, is re- 


* 
9 
56 
I 


ſpectable; a layman again, ſo far as he is ſuch, is 
deſpicable. Clergymen alſo are as a body juſtly ſu- 
perior, and ought to have precedency of laymen*.” 
To theſe I ſhall add the ſentiments of Cardinal 
Bona, in relation to the care that ought to be 
taken by the clergy, that laymen may not be al- 
lowed to do themſelves harm by ſtudying the pro- 
founder parts of Scripture, which their ſtupidity 
is utterly incapable of comprehending. He kind- 
ly mentions, at the ſame time, the books which 
he thinks they will not be the worſe for, and 
which, therefore, they may be permitted to per- 
ule, * cerning laymen, in whom. pride the 
mother of blindneſs reigns, ſo far as reſpeQs thoſe 
things which regard faith and morals. For when, 
like idiots, they preſume. to explain. the ſacred 
writings, which are the moſt profound of all wri.- 
. tings; and again, when they happen to poſſeſs 
any external accompliſhment, they deſpiſe all 
others, and being thus doubly blinded by pride, 
they deſervedly fall into that worſt error through 
which they are infatuated by God, ſo that they 
know not how to diſcern what is good and what 
is evil. Wherefore, let not laymen read all the 
books of the ſacred Scripture. For as there is 
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* * Capitur clericus pro viro docto, ſcientifico, perito, ſcientia 
ple no. repleto et experto, E contra laicus capitur pro viro in- 
docto. imperito, infipiente et lapideo. Unde laicus dicitur a 
Aze; Grece, quod eft lapis Latine, Et fic omnis clericus, in 
quantum clericus, eſt laudabilis ; laicus vero, in quantum laicus, 
eſt vituperandns. Clerici quoque a toto gp: de jure præpo- 
nuntur, et debent prieponi laicis.” 
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nothing fo facred, or falutary, or pious, which 
hath not chanced to be abuſed, fo hath it fared 
with books; with reſpect to which the fault is 
not in the writers, but the wickedneſs is in the 
abufe, They are not, however, to be reſtrained 
from moral and devo ks, which have no 
difficulty, or ambigni urdity m their 
tranſlation ; of whichfor: a are «i hiſtories, lives, 
or legends of the faints, and alſo facred medita- 
tions. How condeſcending i is the good Doctor 
He does not abſolutely prohibit the ſtupid and 
conceited gen laymen from reading ſome 
of the plainer books of Scripture, indulges 
them freely in what is better for them, ftory- 
books and godly meditations, and the 2 * of 


the ſaints . 


De laicis in quibus mater ciecitatis ſoperbia regnat, qua- 
tenus ad ea que funt ſidei et morum. Cum enim ficut idiotæ 
preſumunt ſacram ſeripturam exponere, que eſt profundiſſima 
omninm ſeripturarum. Cum iterum habeant quandam honeſta- 
tem exteriorem, contemnunt vitam omnium aliorum, et merito' 
hujus duplicis ſaperbiz-excwcantur, ut incidant in errorem iſtum 
peſſimum, per quem exttecantux a Deo, ut neſciant diſcernere 
quid bonum eſt et quid malum. Quare non omnes ſcripture li- 
bros legant laici. Quoniam nihil eſt tam ſanctum et ſalubre et 
pium quo non gontingat abuti. fic de libris evenit, quorum non 
eſt culpa. neque ſcribentium, ſed ſccelus eſt in abuſu: non tamen 
arcendi videntur ab opuſculis moralibus et devotis, nullam in ſe 
difficultatem, nec ambiguitatem, nec abfurdiratem in tranſla- 
tione gerentibus, cujuſmodi ſunt hiſtories, vel vit, vel legende 
ſanctorum, nec non meditationes ſane.” 

+ Campbell's Lectures on Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, vol i. p 299, 


—300. 303,305 Dr Campbell does not tranſlate theſe paſſa- 
ges; indeed it is impoſſible to do juſtice to the original. 
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While no ſuch diſtinction then as that of eler - 
gy and laity can be admitted as ſeriptural, it does 
not follow that there may not be a diverſity of 
gifts among elders, nor that it is improper for 
each of them peculiarly to apply his mind to, 
and to be chiefly engaged in, that particular de- 
partment of duty. onging to the office, for 
which he is beſt qualified. One man may be 
beſt qualified for labouring in public; another 
may be his ſuperior in converſation, and may emi- 
nently promote the edification of the church by 
more private admonition and inſtruction. He may 


be very prudent and wiſe, V | acquainted with 
the corruptiMs of the human heart, poſſeſſed of 


much knowledge of the word of God, well fitted 
for warning thoſe who are out of the wa; 
comforting the feeble-minded, fkilful- in 
ging the tempers of men, while his. gifts for pu- 
blic preaching. are not ſo great This is con- 


firmed by the word of God, Let: the elders * 


who rule well be counted worthy: of double ho- 
nour, eſpecially they who labour in the word and 
doctrine,“ 1 Tim. v. 17. That by double Bonour 
bere is meant larger temporal ſupport, is evi- 


br Franklin, ſo juſtly celebrated for his wiſdom and genius, 
ſeldom or never made a ſpeech in Congreſs; yet ich was the eſ- 
timation of his judgment and penetration, that his opinion, deli- 
vered in a ſhort ſentence or two, had generally the greateſt 
weight. Mr Addiſon had no talents for public fpeaking. Had 
theſe men been members of a church, and excelled as much in 
the knowledge of d vine things as they did in other things, would 
they not have been eminently qualified for overſeeing or feeding 
the Jock of God? | 


dent, not only from the frequent uſe of the word 
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ran in this ſenſe, but from the reaſon of the pre- 
cept”; for, adds the apoſtle, Thou ſhalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn, and the 
labourer is worthy of his reward,” ver. 18. This 
ſupport is to be beſtowed both on thoſe who rule 
and on thoſe who preach, Although more abun- 
dantly on the latter. 

Some, in order to avoid a diftinction between 
preaching and ruling elders, confider the precept 
to reſpect thofe elders who are Jabotious in the 
diſcharge of th ty ; but this implies the ab- 
ſurdity of the being called to rt, in a 
liberal manner, elders who were laborious, 
The meaning of the precept ſeems obvious, that 
the elders who faithfully diſcharge their duty 
ſhould be liberally provided for, but that this was 


. . eſpecially their duty towards thoſe who labour 


in the word and doctrine. Their gifts were ſu- 
perior, they were calculated for mote extenfive 
uſefulneſs, they would require to devote more of 
their time to ſtudy and reading; and preaching the 
goſpel, not metely in the church, but to unbelie- 
vers around them, they ſtood in need of more 
ſupport from their brethren. | 

If any from this text infer that the elders whe 


rule well are not entitled to preach, they muſt 


alſo maintain that the elders who. preach are not 


entitled to rule; a reſtriction which has never 


* Matt. xxvii. 6.9. Acts iv. 34. v. 2. 5 vii, 16. Xix, 19. 
XxXviii. 10. t Cor. vi. 20. &c. 
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been, and is not likely to be, advanced. We 
have the cleareſt evidence that all the elders 
were overſeers of the flock. There was no 
ſuperiority of office, The gift of one might 
be greater, but ſtill he. was *. a fellow-labourer 
with his brethren in the preſbytery. One might 
be better qualified for one part of duty, another 
for another; and theſe gifts were beſtowed. to be 
uſed for the benefit of the whole. This would 
be, beſt promoted by each attending to the parti- 
cular line of duty which the Lord had pointed 
out, by the + oy and (peri pd he had be- 
ſtowed. 
Io endeMour to maintain an equality among 
the elders, by inſiſting that each ſhould take his 
turn in the various duties of the office, would have 
been facrificing the edification of the churches to 
the jealouſy which might ariſe in the minds of 
the elders. We cannot conceive good men to wiſh, 
nor the Lord to permit this. The whole of 
the ſpirit, if not of the letter of the precept, 
Rom. xii. 6,—8. applies as well to a prefbytery 
as to a church: * Having then gifts, differing ac- 
cording to. the grace that 1s given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us propheey according to the pro- 
portion of our faith; or miniſtry, let us wait on 
our miniſtering ; or he that teacheth, on teaching; 
or he that exhorteth, on exhortation : he that gi- 
veth, let him do it with liberality, ( 
ſee 2 Cox. viii. 2. ix. 11. 13.); he that ruleth, 
with diligence; he that ſheweth mercy, with 
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fication in an elder, 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
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cheerfulneſs.” Here again we have ruling dif. 
tinguiſhed from teaching. The ſame diſtinction 
is made, 1 Cor. xii. 28. where both teachers 
and governments are mentioned. All agree that 
teaching and ruling officially in the church is con- 
fined to the elders. It therefore appears that 
ſome of the elders were chiefly engaged in 
preaching the word, and others in ruling, becauſe 
theſe ſeveral gifts had been beſtowed on them. 

It is indeed true, that no one can rule in a 
church who is not (J. leg) fit to teach, for it 
is a rule of inſttuction and perſuaſion, not of 
force. This, therefore, is an indiſ ble quali- 
ut there are 
various ways of teaching. Some excel in gifts 
for teaching more publicly ; others are equally 
eminent, or more ſo, in a leſs public manner. Nei- 
ther gift ſhould be loſt to the church. The elder 
who poſſeſſes the latter, will perhaps be as uſeful 
in the church as the other. 

The right which thoſe who preach the goſpel 
have to live by the goſpel, is clearly ſtated in 
Scripture. The apoſtle having quoted the Moſaic 
precept of not muzzling the ox which treadeth out 
the corn, ſays, © Does God take care for oxen ? 
or ſaith he it altogether for our ſakes? For our 
ſakes, no doubt, this 1s written, that he that 
plougheth ſhould plough in hope, and that he 
that threſheth in hope, ſhould be partaker of his 
hope. If we haye ſown unto you ſpiritual things, 
is it a great thing if we ſhall reap your carnal 
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things?“ 1 Cor. ix. 9,—11. Again, They 
which wait at the altar, are partakers with the 
altar; even ſo hath the Lord ordained, that they 
which preach the goſpel ſhould live of the goſ- 
pel,” ver. 13, 14. The church then who had 
the ability, without the inclination, to ſupport 
one or more who ſhould devote their time wholly 
to the work of the Lord, would, it appears, be 
highly blameable. The peculiar advantages poſ- 
ſeſſed by a perſon who gives himſelf wholly to 
the word of God and prayer, are obvious; but 
although this is ſtrongly implied in Scripture, the 
exhortatiog to the elders of Epheſus to labour 
with — 2 hands, as Paul had occafionally 
done, Acts xx. 35. removes the objection that 
ſome churches are prevented, by poverty, from 
enjoying the benefit of a plurality of elders. If a 
church be able to maintain their elders, it is their 
duty to do ſo; but however poor and incapable of 
this, they may have their biſhops and deacons, as 
well as the richeſt. 

Although women were not ſuffered to ſpeak 
in the church, 1 Cor. xiv. 34. nor to teach or 
uſurp authority over the man, 1 Tim. 11. 12. yet 
it is evident that women were employed in in- 
ſtructing their own ſex in private. Had not this 
been the caſe, there would not have been ſo many 
mentioned in the Scriptures as labouring in the 
goſpel. Priſcilla is thus ſpoken of in ſeveral 
places. She, with her huſband, is ſtyled a helper 
or fellow-labourer in Chriſt with Paul, Rom. 
X 
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xvi. 3. In the ſame chapter, . Salute,” ſays he, 
« Tryphena and Tryphoſa who laboured in the 
Lord. Salute the beloved Perſis (yo Tn a- 
x79) who laboured much in the Lord.” I in- 
treat thee alſo, true yoke-fellow, help thoſe wo- 
men who laboured with me in the goſpel,” Phil. 
Iv. 3. . 

It appears, that where proper perſons could be 
found 1n the churches of the female ſex, they 
were employed in teaching and watching over 
their on ſex. In 1 Tim. v. 9, 10. the apoſtle 
telpecting their qualifications: 
1 taken into the ber under 

threeſcore years old, having been the wife of one 
man, well reported of for good works; If ſhe 
have brought up children, if ſhe have lodged 
ſtrangers, if ſhe have waſhed the ſaints feet, if 
ſhe have relieved the afflicted, if ſhe have diligent- 
ly followed every good work.” This, and the 
other good works, ſays Dr Macknight, men- 
tioned by the apoſtle, being attended with great 
expence, the poor widows who defired to be ta- 
ken into the number cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
performed them at their own charges. I there. 
fore ſuppoſe the apoſtle is ſpeaking of Female 
deacons, who had been employed in the offices 
here mentioned at the common expence ; conſe- 
quently the meaning of the direction will be, 
that, in choofing widows, Timothy was to prefer 
thoſe who formerly had been employed by the 
church as deaconneſſes, and had diſcharged that 
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office with faithfulneſs and propriety. For fince 
theſe women had ſpent the prime of their life in 
the laborious offices of love mentioned by the 
apoſtle, without receiving any recompence but 
1 maintenance, it was highly reaſonable, when 
grown old in that good ſervice, to promote them 
to an honourable function, which required know- 
ledge and/experience, rather than bodily ſtrength, 
and maya was rewarded with a liberal mainte- 
nance *,? 

The ſame perſons ,are ſpoken of Titus ii. 3. 


The agel women (vg ws, the female elders, 
as ſome render it) likewiſe, that they be in beha- 
viour as HMeometh holineſs, that they may teach 


the Young women +,” &c. We may eaſily ſee 
; how uſeful ſuch perſons were likely to prove, eſ- 
pecially when jealouſy rendered the intercourſe of 
men and women, uſual among us, either difficult 
or improper. That this- office continued in the 
Chriſtian churches for ſeveral centuries, appears 
from Epiphanius, Theophylact, Theodoret, and 
other eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. See Suiceri Theſaur. 
on the Word, II. p. 289. and Bingham's Origines 
Ecclefiaftie. Book II. ch. 30, Chryſoſtom (as 
| quoted by Whitby) ſays, that the apoſtle in theſe 


#* See Macknight on the Epiſtles, in loc. 

+ It is evident that theſe women were in ſome office, for age 
and character were not neceſſary to entitle a widow to ſupport ; 
this is due to every poor member. This view of theſe direc- 
tions alſo explains the precept of refuſing the younger widows, 
The cares of a family would unfit them for this work, and 
they might even marry heathens, and draw back to perdition. 
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| places ſpeaks of what becomes the miniſtry. See 


Dr Whitby on 1 Tim. Mi. 11. 

In Ads vi. we have an account of the origin 
of the office of deacons in the church of Jeruſa- 
lem. The church at Philippi alſo had its dea- 
cons, Phil. i. 1. and we have the character neceſ- 
fary for the oſſice, delineated with the ſame 
preciſion as that of elder, 1 Tim. iii. To 
the poor the goſpel is preached. Among them 
it has been principally ſucceſsful, and every 
church of Chriſt will have the poor ever with 
them; this offici muſt always be neceſſary. 
There were no honorary offices in churches 
of Chriſt. The faithful diſcharge ofthe duties 
of any office certainly entitles a member ti re- 
ſpect from his brethren; their deſign, however, 
was not to raiſe one member above another, but 
to promote the welfare of the whole body. 

As the deacons were appointed to attend to the 
caſes of the poor, and to diſtribute the alms of 
the church, their oſſice neceſſarily called them to 
viſit the members, eſpecially thoſe of the poorer 
fort. This alſo would afford them an opportu- 
nity of giving ſuitable admonitions, and their cha- 
rafter, which is deſcribed to direct the churches in 
the choice of them, ſhews that they muſt be well 
qualified for this duty. It is unneceſſary to inſiſt 
on the advantages which muſt ariſe to a church 
from perſons conducting themſelves Properly in 
this office, x=#>5; Juxorrears, 1 Tim. iii. 14. The 
deacons are probably mentianed under the name 
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of helps, 1 Cor. xii. 28. They were indeed helps © 
to the elders. The chief object of the latter of- 
fice is the ſpiritual concerns of the members, 
without however excluding attention to their tem- 
poral neceſſities. The great object of the former 
office is the care of the temporal, but not to the 
excluſion of ſpiritual concerns. 

The deacons in the apoſtolic church were not 
all of one ſex, Phebe was a deaconeſs of the ; 
church of Cenchrea, ovear de, Rom. xvi. 1. 
and we have directions for chufing them, as well 
as thoſe of the other ſex, 1 Tim. i 


„iii. 2. Turaxas 


Sales Fits In like DW 6 muſt the women be 
grave, is the proper verſion of the origi- 


nal, and not as we read it, their wives 

It is very common to deem whatever is un- 
uſual to be abſurd, and, to ſome readers, this will 
probably feem ſo. However, to ſhew that the 
perſuaſion that ſueh an office exiſted is not a no- 
velty, I ſhall quote Dr Macknight's note on the 1 
verſe, In tranſlating Ta, ſays he, by the + 
word women, I have followed the Vulgate, which 
hath here, Multeres femiliter pudicas, the women 


* vum is always tranſlated woman, unleſs the connection 
limits it to a wife. This is not the caſe here. A Proteſtant 
tranſlator, in his zeal againſt the Romiſh celibacy, tranſlated 
Acts i. 14. Theſe all continued in prayer and ſupplication 
with their wives.” His tranſlation, and the common one of 
this paſſage, are of equal authority. Archbiſhop Newcome ren- 
ders it in his tranſlation, the female deaconeſſes, a alſo in Rom. 
Kvi. 1. 
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in like manner muſt be modeſt; becauſe I ſee no 
reaſon for its being made a qualification of dea- 
cons to have wives vigilant and faithful in all 
_ things; eſpecially as it is not made a qualification 
of biſhops to have wives of that character. Be- 
fides, Chryſoſtom, and the Greek commentators, 
with the moſt ancient Latin fathers, were of opi- 
nion that the apoſtle, in this paſlage, is ſpeaking 
both of thoſe women who in the firſt age were 
employed in miniſtering to the afflied, and of 
thoſe who w in d to teach the young 
of their own | 

mit men 
to have much intercourſe with w of charac- 
ter, unleſs they were their relations, and as the 
Aſiaties were ſtill under greater reſtraints, it was 
proper that an order of female teachers ſhould be 
inſtituted in the church for inſtructing the young 
of their own ſex. Of theſe, I think, the apoſtle 
writes in his epiſtle to Titus, ch. ii. 3, 4. where 
he gives an acequnt of their office, and calls them, 
TlesrSuridas, female elllers, becauſe of their age. 
And it is believed that they are the perſons call. 
ed widows, of whoſe maintenance by the church 
the apoſtle ſpeaks, 1 Tim. v. 2. and whoſe cha- 
rater and ſtate he there deſcribes, ver. 9, 10. 
Farther, Clement of Alexandria reckons widows 
among eccleſiaſtical perſons, Pedag. Lib. iii. 
cap..12. * There are many precepts in Scripture 
concerning thoſe who are choſen, ſome for prieſts, 
others for biſhops, others for deacons, others for 
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widows.” Grotius tells us, theſe female 2 
ters or elders were ordained by the impoſition of 
hands, till the council of Laodicez j and for this 
he quotes the eleventh canon of that council. 
From what is ſaid of Euodias and Syntyche, Phi- 
lip. iv. 2. it is probable they were female preſby- 
ters. Perhaps alſo Priſcilla, Trypheena, and 
Tryphoſa, were of the fame order, with ſome 
others, whom in' His epiſtle to the Romans he ſa- 
lates, Rom. xvi. 3. 12. as labouring in the Lord. 
' © For theſe reaſons, I thinkthe apoſtlein 1 Tim. 
iii. 11. deſeribes the qualifieations not of the dea- 
cons wiveg but of the wome 1 who in the firſt 
age — by the church to miniſter to 
the fick and afflicted, and to inftru the young of 
their own ſex in the principles of the Chriſtian 
faith.” 
The Doctor's note on Romans xvi. 1. is to the 
ſame purpoſe. * Cornelius Nepos, in the preface 
to his hiſtory, ſpeaking of the manners of the 
Greeks, informs us, that it was not cuſtomary 
with them to have free acceſs to the company of 
women of virtue, unleſs they were their relations. 
His words are, Many things are efteemed pro- 
per amongſt us, which appear ſhameful amongſt 
them. What Roman is ever aſhamed to intro- 
duce his wife to a feaſt ? or what miſtreſs of a 2 
family does not fit at the head of the table, and 
entertain the company ? But in Greece it is very 
different; for there a woman is not admitted to 
an entertamment, unleſs the company conſiſt only 
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of relations of the family. They alſo 4m 
tired part of the houſe, which is called Tee, 
into which only near relations are admitted *.” 
In Aſia, the female ſex were under till greater 
reſtraints. Wherefore, as the Chriſtian religion 
was firſt ſpread in Aſia and Greece, it is evident 
that ſuch of the female ſex as needed other in- 
ſtruclion beſides what was given in the public aſ- 
ſemblies, muſt have received it in private from 
ſome ofgtheir own ſex who were appointed to- 


1 moſt ancient Chri- 
ie apoſtlesꝰ days, ſome 
tor their knowlenge, pru- 
Plague — of — choſen to». 
inſtruct the newly converted and the young of 
their own ſex, and to exhort the fick and comfort 
the afflicted, who could not attend the public mi- 
niſtrations. Theſe female teachers are mention- 
ed under the appellation of widows, 1 Tim. v. 3. 
where alſo, ver. 9. their character and election are 
deſcribed. Farther, as the firſt Chriſtians were 
remarkable for their love to each other, they ap- 
pointed in every church men to whom they gave 


* © Pleraque noſtris moribus ſunt decora, quz apud illos tur. 
pia putantur. Quem enim Romanorum, pudet uxorem ducere 
in convivium ? aut cujus mater familias, non primum locum te- 
net tedium, atque in celebritate verſatur? quod multo fit aliter 
in Greecia, Nam neque in convivium adhibetur, nifi propinquo- 
rum: neque ſedet, nifi in interiore parte dium, que Tvaem- 
rig, gynaconitis adpellatur, quo nemo accedit, nif-propinqus 
cognatione conjungitur. | 
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the appellation of deacons, whoſe office it was to 
make collections for the poor, and to apply theſe 
collections in relieving widows and orphans who 
were deſtitute, the ſick alſo, and the impriſoned 
for their religion, whom they viſited and com- 
forted with the greateſt tenderneſs. In Iike man- 
ner, they-appointed women whom they named 
deaconeſſes, to perform the ſame offices to the 
diſtreſſed of their own fex, and whom for that 
purpoſe, they ſupplied with money out of the 
church's funds. The character and office of theſe 
female deacons the apoſtle; | 2 leſcribed, 1 Tim. 
v. 9., and, verſe 10. orders the widows, or female 
preſbyters, th be choſen from among them. The 
deaconeſs is alſo deſcribed, 1 Tim. iii. 11. and 
in the apoſtolical conſtitutions, lib. ut. cap. 15. 
Tlpoxugic a 3s xa: Jar ever ius, Kai ayi6ey, fig Tels Fwy y- 
ae brite. Ordain alſo a deaconeſs who is 
faithful and holy, for the miniſtries towards the 
women.“ Ignatius likewiſe in his epiſtle ad An- 
tiochens, No. xii. thus writes, I ſalute, res w 
Xgice derne, the deaconeſſes in Chriſt.” Pliny 
too, in his famous letter to the emperor Trajan, 
mentions them; for he told him, that in order to get 
certain information concerning the Chriſtians, he 
had put two maid ſervants to the torture, who 
were called among the Chriſtians minifre, that 
is, deaconeſſes, expecting no doubt that, as they 
were of the weaker ſex, and held an office in the 
church, they would be conſtrained to diſcover the 
ſecrets of their religion, His words are, On 
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: nn I judged it the more 3 to 


endeavour to aſcertain the truth by torment- 
ing two handmaids, who were called ſervants . 
The office of female deacon being of ſuch early 
inſtitution, and of ſuch utility, it is probable 
Phebe held that office in the church of Cenchreæ. 
For ſhe is not only called Jae, a deacone/s, but 
ſhe is ſaid to have performed the offices of a dea- 
coneſs, ver. 2. “She hath been a helper of many, 
and of myſelf alſo ;" at leaſt Origen and Chry- 
ſoſtom underſtood, the apoſtle as ſpeaking of a 
: xe + 


SECTION II. 


Wr have ſeen that the apoſtolic churches 
had always, when fully ſet in order, a plurality 
of elders, or a preſbytery. This, as other record- 
ed examples, the churches are certainly bound to 
follow in every age, and indeed, if we conſider 
the importance of the office, it will appear that 
one man is inadequate to its duties. Theſe are 
ſo numerous, and the neceflary gifts ſo various, 
that we cannot expect to find them in, or properly 
performed by one man. Beſides, a fingle elder is 


* Quo magis neceſſarium credidi, ex duabus ancillis, que 
Miniſtre dicebantur, quid eſſet veri, et per tormenta querere, 

+ See Macknight on the Epiſt. in loc. See alſo Scott, Guile, 
Doddridge, Grotius, Hammond, Le Clerc and Whitby, on 
1 Tim. v. who all underftand the paſſage in this ſenſe. 
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under great temptation, either to become ſelf- 
willed, and to endeavour to rule according to his 
own pleaſure, from having no equals in the 
church ; or, on the other hand, there is a danger 
leſt he be deſpiſed, and his opinion, being conſi- 
dered only that of an individual, not to be regard- 
ed ſo much as it ought. He will alſo be very apt 
to fall into a careleſs, ſlovenly way of carrying on 
the buſineſs of the church. This is almoſt the 
certain conſequence of any perſon having too 
much to do. Beſides, her ere is but one 
elder, if he die or leave tt > chu rch, they are in 
an imperfe&t ſtate, and witho ut any ruler until 
another be choſen. — 1 

Undet a conſciouſneſs of his proneneſs to err, 
a ſingle elder cannot but be diſpoſed, on ſome oc- 
caſions, to conſult thoſe on whoſe judgment he 
moſt relies. Through the corruption of human 
nature, this is apt to excite jealouſy in a church, 
and to make the members conſider themſelves as 
in part ruled by thoſe who are not in office. Eve- 
ry cauſe or occaſion of jealouſy in a church ſhould, 
as much as poſſible; be prevented. Now there is 
leſs danger of jealouſy being excited by a preſby- 
tery, than by perſons-not in office. Befides, we 
have more reaſon to expe& that the Lord will 
guide thoſe whom he ſets over a church, when 
conſulting about its affairs. If there be only one 
elder, and if he does not conſult ſome of the bre- 
thren on any difficult caſe which may come before 
the church, he may fall into an error, and be the 
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doecaſion of much ſin; Wanne x 
| Tellors there is ſafety. 


Befides the example of the firſt churches, there 
are alſo important reaſons for each church having 
a plurality of deacons as well as elders. It would 
be improper that an individual ſhould have the 
charge of money matters. This might give birth 
to very unjuſt ſuſpicions. The number of elders 
or deacons 1s not mentioned, unleſs in the caſe of 
the ſeven at 2 We muſt act reſpecting 

| aſtances, A large church 

U one. We are not pre- 
r judgment in the ma- 
k only we muſt beware 

leſt our notions of fitneſs and expedieneꝶ ſet aſide 
any ordinance of Jeſus, however minute it may 
ren, 

In the rule or overſight of the church it is evi- 
dent, unleſs it be very ſmall, one man can do but 
little. The ordinary walk and converſation of 
the members cannot be ſo well known, as when 
ſeveral confider this to be their peculiar care. 
We have ſeen, that although thoſe who preach 
the goſpel have a right to live by the goſpel, the 
churches are not, in all caſes, burdened with the 
ſupport of their paſtors. If, indeed, their circum- 
ſtances admit of it, and they negle& it, they diſ- 
regard the appointment of Chriſt, who commands 


that thoſe who are taught communicate to their 


teachers in all good things. It is by no means, 
however, abſolutely neceflary that all, or even 
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that as one of the elders ſhould leave eit eng 


worldly employments, unleſs the concerns of the 


church render it neceflary, and they be able to 
provide for them. When paſtors” of Chriſtian 
churches lay afide ſecular buſineſs, this ought not 
to be for the ſake of obtaining worldly relpecta- 
bility, but becauſe their attending to this, and 
to their paſtoral duties, is apt to interfere. The 
elders of Epheſus were exhorted to labour with 


their hands, not merely for their own ſupport, = 


that they might be able to reliev 

Ie is of much importanct g 
uſe their ſeveral gifts or tl di 
church; that thoſe who. chiefly 
preaching, ſhould thus be employed, wks their 
brethren in the preſbytery are attending to that 
for which they are beſt qualified, This is com- 
pletely according to the ſpirit, and in no degree 
oppoſite to the letter of Scripture. The elders 
are all 'equals in office, but an equality of gifts 
among them is not to be expected. Where the 
elders and the church are of a proper temper, 
there will be no diſputing on this head. 

To require a conſiderable meaſure of gifts for 
public ſpeaking, as eſſential to an elder, muſt pre- 
clude the exiſtence of a preſbytery in moſt; at 
leaſt in many churches. As to public preaching, 
the number of the church is of no conſequence. 
It is as eaſy to preach to five hundred as to fifty. 
The gifts of ſome are at once calculated to ittra&. 
the attention of the careleſs, and to edify believers. 

* | 
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In this country, the members of the chu often 
form a ſmall proportion of the aſſembly on the 
Lord's day. Ought we not to ſtudy to promote 
the glory of Chriſt in their converſion and inſtrue- 
tion ? Are not all things to be done to edifica- 
tion *? Is it neceſſary that, becauſe the church 
requires ſeveral elders, they ſhould, in their turn, 
conduct the public ſervice ? Where this has been 
the caſe, what has been the conſequence in ſome 
churches? few, befides the church, have attended, 
and an n diſregard about the converſion of 
negle& of the means by 
8 tak en place, to the great 
eligion, even in the mem- 


bers of the chur en 4 

Every church ought diligently to ſeek after the 
converſion. of others, and to cauſe the goſpel. to 
ſound out from them. If a church grow indiffe- 
rent about thoſe who are without, it is a proof 
that religion does not flouriſh within +. 


This is a general rule, provided we never emplby it to ſet 
afide or add to the ordinances of Chriſt.-;* + 

+ We know that the apoſtles remained in Jeruſalem after el- 

ders were ordained. However well qualified theſe elders were, 


we cannot ſuppoſe them equal to the apoſtles in gifts for edify- 


ing the church, or for alarming the careleſs. In this caſe we may 
well ſuppoſe the apoſtles would generally preach in public, eſpe- 
cially when unbelievers were preſent t and yet the elders had 
much to attend to, in overſeeing the bretbren, and inſtructing 
them in private. Now, though the apoſtles have no ſucceffors 
as fuch, end the elders are all equal, can there be any impropri- 
ety in exch uſing his peculiar gifts for the glory of Chriſt? Nay, 
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The ſtate of our own country is peculiarly fa- 
vourable, in ſome reſpects, for ſpreading the goſ- 
pel. Amidſt many evils attending. that indiſeri- 
minate profeſſion which is ſo general, there is one 
advantage. Many come to hear the goſpel, and 
ſuch ſhould ever be encouraged, by the beſt ac- 
commodations in our power, to be preſent at the 
meetings of the churches of the ſaints ; nor ſhould 
any thing be omitted to attract their attention, un- 
leſs it miſrepreſent or corrupt the © golpel, or the 
inſtitutions of Chriſt. No ſtuml mbling-bl: | 
be put in the way of Je or { Zenti 
church of God. Paſtors and chur 
ware leſt the miniſtry of reconciliati 
for their faults, errors, or weakneſſes. 

It ſeems very deſirable that there ſhould be at 
leaft one paſtor in every church, whoſe time 1 
be wholly devoted to the work of the miniſtry; 4 
who ſhall give himſelf wholly to ing, medi- 
tation, and prayer, 1 Tim. iv. 45. A paſtor fup- by 
ported by the church that he may be thus em- 
ployed, is nowiſe ſuperior to his brethren in the 
elderſhip ; but if his gifts, or education, or his 
ſtudies, fit him not only to edify the church, but 
peculiarly. qualify him to affect the careleſs, 
ought not theſe to be employed as his ſtrength” 
will permit? 

It is true, the apoſtle ſuppoſes that an unbe- 
liever may come in when the brethren were ex- 


| are they not bound to do it, unleſs Scripture has ſaid that each 
elder is to attend exactly to the ſame thing? 
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borting one another, and be convinced E con- 
verted, 1 Cor. xiv. 23. 25. and yo doubt God may; 
and does blefs the exhortations of the brethren ; 
but experience proves what we muſt reaſonably 
expect, that where means are not uſed to draw 
the attention of the careleſs, few attend, and com- 
paratively little good is done. Indeed the appa- 
rent indifference of ſome churches, and their ne- 
gle& in uſing proper means for the converſion of 
ſinners, has A many of God's people al- 
7 All ral churches ; giving too 
ge, that their numbers 
t up by — lesving other 
feu have been brought to # know - 
ledge of the truth amongſt themſelves. Surely, 
there muſt have been utterly 2 fault in their ſyſ- 
tem, God would have countenanced his own 
not only for the edification of belie- 
vers, but for the con verſion of ſinners. We are 
by no means, however, to exclude mutual exhor- 
tation in the churches. This is enjoined by the 
Lord, and anſwers many important purpoſes. 

It is objected to elders being engaged in fecu- 
lar buſineſs, that they have not time for ſtudy- 
ing the Scriptures ſo as to teach others; but if 8 
man's mind be ſpiritual, if be meditate day and 


the grace of Chtiſt, be fitted for inſtructing his 


brethren, provided he has ſuitable gifts for the 
work. Whether the elders of the church of 


Fphefus had the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, 


night on the law of God, be will, through 
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we cannot- tell. It is probable that they had. 
But extraordinary gifts did not preclude; the ne- 
ceſſity of ſtudy, for it is enjoined upon Timothy, 
1 Tim. iv. 13, 14. who was poſſeſſed of theſe. A 
man may redeem time for ſtudy, particularly in 
ſome kinds of buſineſs; but when circumſtances 
admit of it, let him, by alt means, give himſelf 
wholly to theſe things, that his js. og my 
appear to all. 

When the Waldenſes and Albigenſes were re- 
proached by the church of Rome on account ot 
their paſtors being engaged” ine: 
they replied, this was from be. not choice. 
They were too poor to ſuppott their paſtors, but 
they did not conſider this to be a ſufficient reaſon 
for neglecting the ordinances of Chriſt, or for 
remaining in an antichriſtian church. * 

The elders muſt watch as thoſe who are to 
give account, endeavouring, by every means in 
their power, to promote the power of religion in 
the members, by public and private exhortation 
and admonition from houſe. to houſe. They 
muſt viſit the ſick, and obſerve that the poor 
are properly taken care of; for they are over- 
ſeers of the whole flock, whether deacons or 
others. They muſt manifeſt in their own lives, 
the power of the doctrines which they teach, 
being examples to the believers in word, in 
converſation, in charity, in ſpirit, in faith, in pu- 
rity, bearing the infirmities of the weak, and 
lifting up the hands which hang down, They 
'E 9 
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muſt particularly attend to any pee; oe 
conduct, or any erroneous opinions in any mem. 
ber of the church, and act according to the laws 
of Chriſt, without partiality. They are to pre- 
fide in, and to vule in the church, and the bre- 
thren are required to ſubmit themſelves. Here a 
queſtion may arife reſpecting the extent of their 
authority. On the one hand, they are not to be 
lords over God's heritage ; on the other, they muſt 
tet no man Sig them, but rebuke with all au- 
How far then, it may be 

2 pound to ſubmit? 


| Jaws laid down in Scripture, in all re- 
ſpects Tuſſicient for the government of the churches. 
But this being admitted, there is no greater diffi- 


eulty in replying to it, than in aſcertaining the 
power of à magiſtrate under a well regulated 
government, or the authority of a judge when 
preſiding at a trial by jury. The magiſtrate is 
appointed to carry the laws of the country into 
effect; he has no power to mae laws. The ſame 
holds with refpe&t®to the paſtors of a church. 
There are certain laws by which they are to 
rule; if they be unzcquainted with theſe laws, 
er not qualified to apply them, they are unfit for 
the office. They cannot require the church, or 
any individual member, to faubmit, unleſs they 
can ſhew that the authority of Chriſt enjoins ſub- 
mifſjon-in that particular ca.. 

But although the office of the magiſtrate and of 
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the hi tre tr gent they, in ſowe reſpetig. 
materially. differ, It is abſolutely. neceflary chat 
civil government ſhould be maintained. - C Als 
though a magiſtrate. is liable to be ards 
called to account for an illegal N of power, 
he muſt, in the mean time, be ſubmitted, to. 
Hence, if any one under his juriſdiction on refuſed 
to obe y his orders, ſuch a perſon would de liable 1 
to immediate impriſonment, or to ſome other | 6 
puniſhment. This may be an incopvenience at- 1 
K is unavoidable. There ke yould be a: 2 
authority, if a man might refuſe to ſubmit when. 1 
ever he choſe to allege that the authority of FY 
the magiſtrate was not ſupported by the laws. 
But the end of all Chriſt's laws is to promote 
real religion. This muſt be a reafon 


_ 
_ 


and 
willing ſervice, and does not admit of coercion. 


The paftor muſt rule only by perſuaſion, By ex- 
plaining and inculcating the laws of Chriſt, he is 
to commend himſelf to every man's conſeience. 
He muſt neither require rior accept of obedience 
to himſelf. The obedience he demands muſt be 
for the King of Sion. Even the apoſtles, though 
really infallible in delivering the laws of Chriſt, 
were not lords over God's heritage. Herr pro- 


* Chriſt clearly pointed out to his diſciples the difference of 
the government any of them were to exerciſe, from that exerci- 
ſed by civil magiſtrates. © The kings of the Gentiles exerciſe 
lordſhip over them, ard they that exerciſe authority upon them 
are called benefactors ; but ye ſhall not be fo,” &c. Luke xxii. 
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ved thelr apoſtolical authority by ſigns, and W 
ders, and mighty deeds, 2 Cor. xii. 12. ; but they” 
diſclaimed the idea of having dominion over their 
brethren, and hence we find them exerciſing the 
utmoſt ,even avoiding viſiting the churches 
until they had uſed every argument to rectify 
abuſes, and given time for theſe arguments to 
have their full effe&. 

"This could not take place f in civil government. 
However diſpoſed tes may be to mercy, 
| \ puniſh the difobedi 
the tate. But the power d 
Jeſus is ws elk His government too ſtrong 
to be ſhaken. If not reclaimed by exhor- 
tation and "at... their foot ſhall flide in due 
time, and in the mean time he will make the 
wra ratlwof man to praiſe him. 

It ſurely then becomes paſtors to be jealous leſt 
the peopleſubinit to them inſtead of fubmitting to 
Chriſt: He is the moſt faithful paſtor who has leaſt 
defire for undue perſonal influence, and who ftrives 


. moſt earneſtly to promote implicit ſubjection to the 


laws of Chriſt. This can only be attained by in- 
ſtructing the people, and by not ſhunning to declare 
the whole counſel of God. However wiſe and 
pions à paſtor may be, however well he may 
know what the church ought to do in any ſitua- 


25, 26. He is not here ſpeaking of tyrannical governors, but of 

thoſe who were eſteemed benefaQors, and ſo called, as Ptolemy 
Euergetes, (i. e benefactor) by their ſubjects; but the autho- 
rity of the apoſtles was to be completely of a different nature. 
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tion, he ought not to wiſh the people to walk bx 
Mis light. A temporary peace may be maintained, 
or rather, filence may be obſerved in a church by 
their implicitly following the opinion of a paſtor or 
a preſbytery ; but ſuch peace is always deceitful, 
and does not reſt on a ſolid foundation. When the 
members of a church are well inſtructed ; when 
every act of the church is an act of obedience to 
Chriſt ; although matters may go on more ſlowly, 
and inuch forbearance may be neceſſary on all 
ſides, yet greater progreſs will be made, and 
are hs be ot danger of falling into, and per- 
ſiſting in ſpecious errors. The wiſeſt man may 
err, and I ſuppoſe there .1 no paſtor whe has 
been in the habit of henfythe members of © 
church deliver their opinions on the caſes of diſ- 
cipline which have occurred, without en Ve 
inſtruction from them. ang | 
It is of much importance to id the na- 
ture of the ſubjection to the paſtors of u church. 
enjoined by Chriſt. From not underſtanding this 
ſubject, many offences have ariſen in-churches, A 
paſtor, on the one hand, is perſuaded that be is to 
rule; on the other hand, the people know that. 
he is not to exerciſe lordſhip; and mutual jea- 
laufies ariſe, He thinks he is only contending 
for the power committed to him, which is neceſ- 
ſary for the good of the church. They think 
they are maintaining their rights, reſiſting en- 
croachments which may prove very hurtful, and 
ſtanding faſt in the liberty Wherewith Chriſt has 
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85 
made them free. He may have witneſſed mu 
confuſion, ſtrife, and debate, from the want % 
paſtoral authority, and therefore be more jealous 
of loſing his; while they, knowing what prieſt- 
craft has been exerciſed by men calling themſelves 
miniſters of Chriſt, may be afraid of — 
the ſervants of men. 

But when it is clearly underſtood that a paſtor 
is only to carry into execution the laws of Ch 
and that with the conſent and in the preſence of 

all. groun þ pf jealouſy are removed. 
non. to want of forbearance, 


ecurity againſt 3 en- 


leaves the churches 7 — a government ſuſfi- © 
ciently effective for the preſervation of peace 
amongſt them, we can only anſwer, No other go- 
vernment is warranted by Seripture ; and we have 
no right to lay on the churches any other burden 
than Chrift has laid. Beſides, his kingdom is 
purely ſpiritual ; he reigns in the hearts of his 
1 and no coercive or penal laws are ſuited 

to promote his deſign. This 1s perfectly conſiſ- 
tent with the paſtors of a church receiving due 
reſpe& from their brethren. They are over them 
in the Lord, appointed by his authority, and they 
muſt acknowledge them as their lawful rulers, 
and eſteem them very highly in love for their 
work's ſake. 

As the edification of the church depends, in a 
great meaſure, on the piety, ability and faithfulneſs 
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of elders, the members ought to bear them much on 
their hearts before the Lord, that like workmen 
who need not be aſhamed, they may rightly di- 
vide the word of God; that their conduct and 
converſation may be holy and exemplary ; and, 


that they may be directed in all which concerns, 


the church. There ought alſo to be a degree of 
deference entertained for their judgment, for if 
the ere (as they ought to be) beſt qualified for 
ed their brethren, doubtleſs their judgment 
on any ſubject deſerves 3 liar conſideration, 
Beſides the qualifications vhich-pointed them out 
to their brethren, as fit o objects of their choice to 
the paſtoral office, the office atſelf being the in- 
; ſtitution of Chriſt, there iv reaſon to expect, 
on this account, that, through the prayers of their 
brethren, they ſhall have wiſdom to go out and 
in before the people; and this conſideration 
© ought to produce a ſpirit of ſubmiſſion to them. 
This ſpirit indeed ought alſo to be cheriſhed 
amongſt the members, one towards another. All 
of you be ſubje& one to another, and be cloth- 
ed with humility,” 1 Pet. v. 5. Each ſhould 
eſteem others better than themſelves, and not be 
wiſe in their own conceit, It ought peculiarly 
to be cheriſhed towards thoſe who have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by devotedneſs to God. Ye 
know,” ſays Paul, the houſe of Stephanas, that 
it is the firſt fruits of Achaia, and that they have 


addicted themſelves to the miniſtry of the ſaints, - 


that ye ſubmit yourſelves unto ſuch, and to every 
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one that helpeth with us and laboureth,! 1. Cor. 
vi. 15, 10. This ſpirit of ſubjection to the .- 
ders, and to one another, is perfectly conſiſtent 
with the church not being the ſervants of men, 
and where this ſpirit does not ſubſiſt, religion 
maſt be at a low ebb. . 
Should an elder act improperly, it is the duty 
of the church to admoniſh him. This we 
find expreſsly commanded in Scripture : (ay 
to Archippus, Take heed to the miniſtry Which 
thou haſt receivedimthe Lord, that thou fulfil it,” 
Col. iv. 17. 1 N b coming an elder, a man is not 
taiſed the aws f- Chriſt, and the precept, 
Matt. xviii. 15, 16. is equally applicable to elders 
as to any others. | 2 
The deacons ought alſo to be highly reſpected 
in the church. They devote a portion of their 
time to the care of the poor, and to other good 
works, and their characters are ſuch as entitle 
mem to much conſideration. Their office gives 
them no authority to rule * in the church, but as 
they are peculiarly engaged in the Lord's work, 
they are entitled to ſpecial regard. 
- Befides the ſupport of the poor, various ex- 
pences are incurred by a church. The ſupport 


® Attempts have been made to ſapply the want of a preſ- 
bytery, by the deacons acting in ſome reſpects ns elders; but 
this is unſcriptural and diſorderly. The duties of every office 
ate clearly pointed out in the word of God, and where that word 
in all its parts is attended to, there will be no need of any inter- 


ference, 


* 
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of the _ the bread and wine for the Lord” 5 


ſupper, &c. All theſe come within the province 


of the deacons, and therefore they muſt be men 
of irreproachable character, poſſeſſing the full 
confidence of their brethren. 

Great care is neceſſary in the choice of paſtors 
and deacons. This, and every thing elſe in a 
church, ought to be done with much prayer to 
Jeſus for direction, and none are to be choſen but 
thoſe who have given prog of their fidelity, and 


and ſtill does in Aſia, yet 1 importance. and 
propriety of ſuch aged women as thoſe mentioned 
1 Tim. v. for watching over and inſtructing their 
own ſex, are by no means ſuperſeded. Where 
there are widows anſwering the deſcription there 
given, thus employed, they muſt prove eminently 
uſeful. It gives leſs offence to the world to ſee 
women converſing with their own ſex, and they are 
better calculated to be uſeful to them. The united 
brethren commonly called Moravians, have long 
employed females in this way, and have found 
great benefit ariſing from it. 

Proper deaconeſſes may be procured in al- 


*The apoſtle, ſpeaking of the deacons, ſays, © Let theſe 
alſo firſt be proved.” The elder muſt not be a novice, or a new 
convert, (Y@vTo) but muſt have given proof of his fitneſs for 
the work. This was neceſſary alſo in the deacons. How little 
regarded is either of theſe precepts ! 


Z 
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moſt every church. It is as evident that this of- 
ice exiſted in the apoſtolic churches as that of 
the deacon. It is evident how uſeful they may be 
amongſt the female members. They know bet- 
ter what women ſtand in need of when fick, they 
can inquire more minutely into their circum- 
ſtances, and, by making known and relieving the 
wants of the members, they connect the church 
more cloſely, and thereby increaſe love, and pro- 


Ttertainly to be revived and 
hurches, and, like every 
finance, v e ſhall find them profi- 
d, While wearing a form of god - 
lineſs, may laugh; but are they our maſters? All 1 
ſpiritual things are fooliſhneſs to them. Cuſtom 6 
. ere them from ridiculing other ordi- 
nances. Had baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper fallen 
into diſuſe, what a fund of entertainment would 
they have had by ſeeing them obſerved for the 
firſt time ! Let us not be afraid of the reproach 
of the croſs. 

But women it is ſaid may attend to their own 
ſex, they may teach and inſtruct them, or viſit 
the fick, without being officially employed. 
True; and it is alſo the duty of every member 
| to look after poor brethren, and to watch over 
1 them in love; but the Lord has ſeen good to ap- 
point that certain offices ſhould ſubſiſt in his 
church for theſe purpoſes, while he has enjoined 
all to aſſiſt in the work, as far as they are able. 
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we ſee that the apoſtolic churches had dea- 
coneſſes and female teachers. We may be ſure 
they were very uſeful ; and if we follow the di- 
rections left for making a proper choice, we ſhall - 
doubtleſs experience the good effects of it. But 
let us always inntate the apoſtolic churches, not 
only in their offices, but in the manner in which 
they obtained them. When a church was gas 
therEQ, the apoſtles did not ordainelders and deacons 
immediately. 2 gave them time to become 


* 


ee were ey! 0 de dh 

beſtowed. ſome meaſure of the” neceflary 8 
« If any be blameleſs,” ſays Paul, 4 the huſband 
of one wife, having faithful children, not accuſed 
of riot, or unruly,” &c. &c. Titus i. 6. This 

reminded the churches of their dependence on 
Chriſt, it would excite them to prayer, and would 

cauſe them with much joy to receive thoſe per- 

ſons whom he qualified, without whom they had 

been incomplete. In like manner let us preſs 

forward; let us never be ſatisfied, nor give the 

Lord any reſt, till we come behind in no giſt, and 
enjoy all the advantages of his inſtitutions. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OF QRDINATION. 


and pernicious diſtinftion which has prevailed be- 
tween clergy and laity. 10 3 this diſtino- 


applied. In the word 
in general to. appoint, 


lar office or work.. This was probably derived 
from the Old Teſtament. Moſes laid his hand 
on Joſhua, his ſucceſſor. Laying on of hands was 
. not however confined to appointing to an office. 
It was obſerved alſo in healing the fick, Acts 
xxviii. 8. and in communicating the Holy 2 
by the apoſtles *. 

When Paul and Barnabas were ſent by the 


It ſhould ſeem that laying on hands was an ancient prac - 
tice, not only among. the Hebrews, but alſo in Greece, when 
bleſſings were pronounced, ur prayers offered reſpeQing the per- 
ſons on whom bands were laid. Xenophon ſays that Abradates, 
bh evT1; Tus xiPxAx, touching or laying his hands ou the 
head of Panthea, his wiſe, and looking up to heaven, prayed, 
oO great Jupiter, grant me to appear worthy of ſuch a wife, and 
of ſuch a friend as Cyrus.“ | Cyri Iaſtitut. edit. Hutchinſon, 


Lond. 8 vo. 1755+ p. 360. 
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Holy Ghoſt to the Gentiles, the prophets and 
teachers of the church at Antioch laid hands on 
them, thus ſolemnly ſeparating or ſetting them 
apart for the work, Acts xiii. 3. &c. This was 
not ordination in the ſenſe in which that word is 
now commonly uſed, the miniftry, nor a rite where 
by the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt were communicated. 
Paul hat been filled with the Holy Ghoſt long 
before, Acts ix. 17. and there was no other apo- 
ſtle, properly ſo called, with the church. From 


in preaching the goſpel, Acts . 2 
Gal. i. 17. and previous to 1 | is lay hg on of hands) 
. is reckoned among the prophets and teachers of 

the church at Antioch, Acts iti. 1. This then was 
merely a ſolemn deſignation to a particular work 
which they fulfilled, Acts xiv. 26. When the dea- 
cons were appointed, the apoſtles prayed and laid 
hands on them, Acts vi. 6. thus ordaining or ap- 
pointing them to the office“. We have no expreſs 
example for laying hands on the elders, but there 
is no doubt that it was practiſed. The apoſile di- 
rects Timothy to lay hands ſuddenly on no man, 
I Tim. v. 22. and as he had Juſt been ſpeaking 
of elders, it is plain he is. alluding to their ap- 
pointment. | 

There 1s certainly no good reaſon why, in the 
churches of the ſaints in our days, we ſhould ordain 


The laying on of hands was not, it would appear, to com- 
municate the Holy Ghoſt. The deacons were to be men pre vi- 
ouſly full of the Holy Ghoſt, Acts vi. z. 
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_ elders by laying on of hands, and not ordain dea- 
eons in the ſame way. Laying hands on one, and 
not on the other, foſters the common prejudice 
that elders are ordained men, and deacons not ſo ; 
whereas, in fact, there is no difference between 
the except in the offices to which they are 
ited, 2 

Some would ſet aſide laying on of bande alto- 
gether, as being connected with the &tumunica- 
tion of the Holy Ghoſt ; but this was only com- 
municated by the on of the apoſtles* hands. 
Yet the preſhy ery, att 5 nds on Timothy. It 
is evident that laying on of hands was uſed in 
ſeparating men to the miniſtry in the 1 
apoſtolic churches.” It was not confined to occa- 

fions on which the Holy Ghoſt was conferred. It 

was Mſed in ordaining elders and deacons, who 
required only the ordinary gifts. There is no- 
thing in the word of God ſetting aſide this uſage. 


His charge was committed to him according to the prophe- 
ies that went before t lim, a "Tim. i. 18. Hence the gift is 
ſajd to be beſtowed on him by prophecy, ch. iv. 14. Paul laid 
his hands on bim, and communicated to him the gift neceſſaty ſor 
the work in which he was to be engaged, 2 Tim. i. 6. and he 
was befides ſet apart to his office by the laying on of the hands of 
the prefbytery, 1 Tim. iv. 14. It is not ſaid that the gitt of the 
Spirit was confetred on kim dur hy or-through the inftcumentali- 
ty of the laying on the hands of the preſbytery, as he afficms was 
the caſe in laying his own hands on him, 2 Tim. i. 6. but it was 
given him by prophecy, re, with the laying on the hands of 
the preſbytery. Thie impoſition of theif hands in ſetting bin. 
apart to the miniſtry, accompanied, or was added to the impoſi- 
tion of the apoſt le Paul's hands whereby he received the gitt. 
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It ought therefore to be obſerved, where this can 
be done, according to the example grew us in 
Scripture. 

« Laying on of hands appears a ſolemw' and 
proper mode of deſignation. The act itſelf may 
be indifferent, ſo is kneeling in prayer; but there 
are many, bodily acts which, from cuſtom, obtain 
a ſignificant meaning, and it ſeems improper to- 
change them when ſanctioned by the word of God: 
The laying on of hands with prayer, is a ſerip- 
ture uſage in the caſe of bleſſſ 
or ſetting things or perſonis-apart't 

or work of God to white Y "F 


them, and can therefore be vd 


7 


is perfected, and after the extraordinary gifts and 


figns are ceaſed. But it is wholly without foun- 
dation in'Scripture, to make the being of church 
officers, or of a Chriſtian church, to depend upon 
ſuch a declarative Ceremony. All that can be 
faid of ſuch an uſage is, that it ought not to be 
neglected where it can be done, as we ought to 
pray ſtanding, or kneeling, or proſtrate on the 
ground, and lifting up our hands; but it would 
be odd to ſay that a Chriſtian cannot, and muſt. 
not pray at all, when he is not able to put him- 
ſelf in ſuch poſtures *.” 

Ordination is at this day confidered by many as 
conferring an indelible character f. Although, 


Glas. 
+ Wickliffe rejected this indelibility. Vide Dial. lib. IV. 
cap. XV. 152g. | 
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ſay they, a man may preach without being or- 
dained, he muſt not baptize nor adminiſter the: 
Lord's ſupper ; but afterwards, he is not only en- 
titled to do-ſo in his own, but in any other church. 
To ſay nothing of the impropriety of eonfidering. 
the diſpenſation of the ordinances of baptiſm and the 
Lord's ſupper as ſuperior to the preaching of the 
word, which plainly reverſes the icriptordiieg x, it 
it be improper for a man who is unorggined t ad- 


miniſter — oc ordinances 1 in a church, it is equally 
; one church, to admi- 


tens, A man who is ordained- 
x no office except that of an 
par cular church; 11 as one 
who 1s appointed a magiſtrate in one city, has* 
thereby no juriſdiction in another. When a man 
who has been ordained gives up his charge, one 
would ſuppoſe he muſt return to-his former pri-- 
vate Ration ; but this is not generally deemed pro- 
per. An unknown ſomething has been communi- 
cated to him, of which he cannot be deprived with- 
out what is called depoſition. The ſteps I have 
already mentioned and explained,” ſays Dr Camp- 
bell, + advancing from-preſbytery to parochial epiſ- 
copacy, thence to prelacy or dioceſan epiſcopacy, 
from that to metropolitical primacy, and thence. 
again to patriarchal ſuperintendancy, together with 
thoſe methods I have pointed-out to you, whereby 
the miniſters of religion diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
from their Chriſtian brethren, inſenſibly prepared 
the minds of the people for the notion, that in or- 
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dination there was ſomething exceedingly myſte- 
rions, and even inſcrutable. It came at length-not 
to be confidered as a ſolemn manner of appoint- 
ing a fit perſon to diſcharge the duties of the paſ- 
toral office amongſt a particular flock or congre» 
gation, and of committing them to his care, but 
to be regarded more eſpecially as the imprinting 
of a cet character, or unperceivable and in- 
compfehen ſignature on a perſon, a character 
which, though, in conſequence of human means 
employed by the proper mitiiſſer it was conferred, 


moved. And though a at firſt hearing 

e apt to 1magine, that by: thagete 
gated, as much from the N power on one 
hand, as they enhanced it on the other, ſince they 
maintained that the perſons who gave this cha- 
racter could not take it away, the effect on mens 
conceptions was very different. If a ſingle Cere- 
mony, or form of words, could with as much 
facility withdraw as confer a gift in its nature 
inviſible, nobody would be impreſſed with the 
coneeption, that any thing very wonderful had 
been either given or taken. The words or cere- 
mony of ordaining would be conſidered as nothing 
more than the eſtabliſhed mode of inveſting a man 
with the right of exerciſing canonically the ſacred 
function; and the words or ceremony uſed in the 
depofition, as the mode of ſtripping him of that 
right or privilege, ſo that he ſhould no longer be 
entitled to exerciſe it, In this way he would be 
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under the ſame canonical incapacity he lay under 
before his ordination, which anſwers to what was 
for many ages called in the church, reducing a 
clergyman to lay-communion. There would be 
nothing more extraordinary here, than the crea- 
ting of a lord high ſteward, for inſtance, by cer- 
tain ſolemnities acedpanying the delivery of a 
White baton into his hands, and placicg#him on 
an eminent ſeat, and bis putting an end to his 
office, by publicly reaking the baton, and coming 
. V for a man to do a 
; Omnipotence can 
that, in fact, will never be 
ng, to imprint a character, a 
ſomething which, in ſpite of angels, men, and 
devils, ſhall to eternity remain indelible, appears 
the reſult of a power inconceivable indeed, and * 
little leſs than divine. 
© Whence ideas of this kind originated, ideas 
that do not ſeem to quadrate with the ſo much 
boaſted power of the keys, which implies, alike, 
that of opening and that of ſhutting, admitting 
and excluding, binding and loofing ; ideas of 
which the apoſtles and evangeliſts have no where 
given us the ſlighteſt hint, and of which it is plain 
they had not themſelves the ſmalleſt apprehenfion, 
is a matter of curious inquiry, and cloſely con- 
nected with the ſubject of the hierarchy. I ſhall 
therefore endeavour briefly to trace the riſe and 
progreſs of ſo ſtrange a doctrine. 
* Eccleſiaſtical degrees were not inſtituted ori- 
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ginally under the notion of dignities, pre-eminen=- 
cies, or honours, as they became afterwards, but 
as miniſtries, charges, and what the apoſtle Paul 
called g, works, 1 Tim. iii. 1. If a man 
defire the office of a biſhop,” ſays he, © he defi- 
reth a good work.” Conſequently, if in any 
thing d ated the office of a biſhop, there be 
no work to do, it cannot be the office whereof the 
apoſtle ſpeaks; for the miſapplication of the name 
can never alter the nature oft the thing 

accordingly poſſeſſed of ſuchi 0 lee 
both by our Lord and by FAI Nis apoſtle, glas, 
labourers, workmen. Thedab 

ſays the former, and the work man is worthy of 
his meat.“ The latter recommends it to Timo- 


Ig. The perſons. 
tes were ſtyled, 


wers are few,” 


thy to acquit himſelf as + a workman that need- 


eth not be aſhamed.” 8 

For ſome time, indeed, it could ha! ler 
into the mind of any man to think hi entit- 

led to decline executing perſonally, whilſt able to 
execute, a truſt ſolemnly committed to him, and 
which he had himſelf undertaken. For the terms 
ordination and appointment to @ particular paſto- 
ral charge, were perfectly ſynonymous. If one, 
however, 1n thoſe truly primitixe times, (which 
but rarely happened) found it neceſſary to retire 
from the work, he never thought of retaining 
either the title or the emoluments. And though 
the miniſters were of two kinds, the one called 
anciently the miniſtry of the word, and, in later 
times, the cure of fouls, and the other a miniſtry 
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in things temporal, for the ſupport and relief of 
the poor and infirm, as was the deaconſhip, thoſe 
in both offices were <qually held bound to perſo- 
nal ſervice *. Nor would any one have thought, 
in the earlieſt ages, of ſerving by a deputy, unleſs 
for a ſhort time, and on account of ſome remark - 
able and unavoidable. impediment; h leſs 
would he have accepted another charge that was 
incompatible with his former one. But to be 
N ir g ſo to receive no 

have no work to execute, 

b led no otherwiſe than as a 


ame of the office implied the ſer- 
vice, without which it could not ſubſiſt, that is, 
without which there was no office, The name 
biſhop, as I have obſerved, means overſeer, and 
this is a term manifeſtly correlative to that which" 
expreſſes the thing to be overſeen. The con- 
nection is equally neceſſary and eſſential as be- 
tween father and child, ſovereign and ſubject, huſ- 
band and wife, The one is inconceivable with- 
out the other. Ye cannot make a man an over- 
ſeer to whom ye give no overlight, no more than 
ye can make a man a ſhepherd, to whom ye give 


* The word mini/try, like that of ordination, has been much 
miſapplied. It is generally confined to thoſe who labour in the 
word of doQtrine. The view given of it by the Doctor is per- 
fectly juſt, Paſtors have a particular miniſtry or ſervice to per- 
form, and deacons one of a different kind, Both are minifters in 
the church, 
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the charge of no ſheep, or a huſband to whom ye 
give no wife. Nay, in fact, as a man ceales to 
be a huſband, the moment that he ceaſes'to have 
a wife, and is no longer a ſhepherd than he has 
the care of ſheep, We i Pat we 
ginal import of the we a biſhop continues a 
biſhop only whilſt he co: Houes to have people 
under Ms ſpiritual care. © Theſe things, indeed, 
are ſo plain, that one is almoſt aſhamed to attempt 
to illuſtrate them. Yet the chang 
enſued, have turned matters 

original bottom, that Sake [tons "which, in the 
age of the apoſtles, mull haye appeared ſelf 
Evident, require a careful levelopement- to us 
moderus; fo much is the import of names and 
phraſes altered in the courſe of ſome ſucceſſive 
centuries ®.' 

Dr Campbell proceeds to ſhew how the emi. 
tive idea of ordination was perverted by the prac= 
tice of ordaining men without a charge, and after- 
wards by the fiction of an indehble charaQter be- 
ing communicated by ordination, He confiders 
this to be equally abſurd as to make a man a 
King without a kingdom, or a huſband without a 
wife, and inquires, if unmeaning words will ſatis- 
fy, why may not the myſtical, inviſible, indelible 
character of huſband be imprinted by ſuch a mar- 
riage as well as that of prieſt or . by ſueh 
an ordination? 


* Campbell's Lectures on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol i. p 336, 


341. 
A a 
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It is to be regretted that ſuch unſcriptural ſen- 
timents are not yet exploded. Some miſſionaries, 
when going abroad, are ordained. They are then 
clergymen, and entitled to the appellation of Re- 
v while they are accompanied by ſo many 
lay- brethren, who are alſo intended to preach the 

pel. t is meant by this diſtinction? 
Doubtleſs, all miſſionaries ought to be comend- 
ed to the grace of God for his ſupport and afliſt- 
ance ; that is, ordained to the work in which 
they are engaged. 1 
As to rank in beiety, Chriſtianity leaves 
the officers of ch . uſt as it finds them, nei- 
owering them in the ſmalleſt 
degree. It does not interfere with worldly titles 
and diſtinctions giving honour to whom honour is 
due, but it does not beſtow ſuch on any religious 
account, which are always an evident token of its 
corruptions. There are indeed various ſervices 
to be performed in a church of Chriſt, and theſe 
give riſe to different offices, to the diſcharge of 
whoſe duties ſome of the members muſt be call- 
ed. But it is of importance to remember, that 
all diſtinction created by holding ſuch offices, is 
wholly of a religious nature, confined entirely to 
the relations in which thoſe who hold them ſtand 
to their brethren in the church, and do not, in the 
ſmalleſt degree, affe& any of the relations of civil 
life. A ſeparate and diſtin order of men in ſo- 
ciety, created by official ſituation in a church of 
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Chriſt, is ſomething entirely foreign to the nature 
and ſpirit of the New Teſtament diſpenſation. 
The diſtinction of clergy and laity has how- 
ever been eagerly maintained, and this has been 
kept up by peculiarity of dreſs, and by certain 
titles. It may ſeem trifling to notice theſe, but cir- 
cumſtances, infignificarit in-themſelves, have more 
influente in the world than many ſuppoſe : Men 
are but children of a larger growth.” It has been 
obſerved that the world 8 guled by names, and 
experience ſhews that thE 7 


infignificant to ſpeak on. H 
the dreſs of the Scribes ati Phariſees. They 
make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the 
borders of their garments ; they defire to- walk in 
long robes, and love greetings in the markets,“ 
Matt. xxiii. 5. Luke xx. 46. Connected with 
their dreſs, he mentions their love of titles, and 
forbids his diſciples to receive ſuch. „ Be not ye 
called Rabbi.” To ſay that the title of Reverend 
is a matter of no conſequence, is to charge this 
precept with being too trifling to be obſerved 
and to aſſume or receive that, or any of ſimilar 
import, is a direct violation of its ſpirit and pur- 
poſe. It ſeems very obvious, that in this paſſage 
the Lord Jeſus expreſsly prohibits the uſe of all 
bonorary, excluſive titles of diſtinction in his 
kingdom, as entirely incompatible with its nature. 
They have a tendency, not only to puff up thoſe: 
on whom they are conferred, but alſo to create 
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+ falſe reſpe&t and veneration in the minds of 
others ; and they introduce a worldly influence, 
deſtructive, as far as it goes, of Chriſtian princi- 
ple. To violate this rule, then, is not ſo light 
matter as many ſeem to ſuppoſe. Thoſe who 
are-acquainted with human nature, and with the 
importance which many poor deluded votaries of 
Rome attach to the garments and titles of their 

IT ringed of this. Indeed theſe 

11-influenc in maintaining that 


cal — theſe were 
multiplied. The only object of titles or of pecu- 
liarity of habits, muſt be to procure reſpect for 
miniſters, by working on the prejudices and 
of mankind. But neither Jeſus nor 
his apoſiles ever ſought honour by ſuch means. 
They are human inventions, very neceſſary, it 
may be, in the kingdoms of this world, but can 
never prove of real benefit to religion. Let mi- 
niſters of the goſpel, by all means, avoid con- 
tempt ; let thera ſtudy to maintain the greateſt 
reſpectability. The word of God ſhews them an 
excellent way to obtain it: Let no man deſpiſe 
thy youth, but be thou an example of the belie- 
vers, in word, in converſation, in charity, in ſpirit, 
in faith, in purity,” 1 Tim. iv. 12. 
Elders and deacons, we have ſeen, ought to 
he ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
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preſbytery. Thus was Timothy ſet apart to the 


® work of the miniſtry, 1 Tim. iv. 14. In a 


church newly formed, where there are no elders, 


or indeed where there are, it ſeems very proper 
that elders and others, as meſſengers from neigh- 


| bouring churches, ſhould affiſt at their ordination; 


but this can by no means be ſaid to be indiſpen- 
ſable. Yet it tends to promote love and union 
among the churches, which. 4s « 
ance ;. for although they 7 Are © 
pendent of one another, r c reſpc 
conduct to Chriſt alone, they 
ſame Maſter, and aſſociated dr t 

ſes, by mutual good offices to cultivate brotherly 
love. 

The apoſtles ordained elders by prayer and 
faſting. This is recorded for our imitation, and 
eertainly ought not to be omitted, confidering the 
importance of the office, and that all depends on. 
receiving the Lord's bleſſing on the ſervice. It 
is worthy of remark, that while fo many diſputes: 
have taken place as to the mode and validity of 
ordination, on which the Scriptures are in a great 
meaſure ſilent, ſo little attention ſhould have been 
paid to the character and qualifications- of the 
perſons to be ordained, which are amply deſcribed* 
in the word of God. It is ſtrange. too, that even 
as to the mode men have ſo generally departed: 
from the Scriptures ; for faſting upon ſuch occa- 
ſions has fallen into general diſuſe. 

A a.3 
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CHAPTER IX. 


'OF THE ORDINANCES OBSERVED BY THE 
APOSTOLIC CHURCHES, 


* Taz apoſtles not only taught the diſci- 
ples to aſſemble together, and to chuſe elders and 
deacons, but alſo to o obſerve certain ordinances. 
Some of theſe are wentio ne in the account of the 
church of iſalem, 1. 42. And they 


conti ty i the apofiles' doftrine, and 
the fellowſhip, and in Breating of bread, and in 
prayers,” all of which they obſerved regularly 
on the firſt day of every week or Lord's day. 
Wes find the church alſo, when afſembled, finging 
the praiſes of God and engaged i in faſting. 


Section l. 


Of the Apoftles' Doctriae. 


Tux apoſtles received a commandment from 
_ Chriſt, to preach the goſpel to every creature. 
Kugurowy, 0 preach, properly ſignifies to perform 
the office of a herald, to make proclamation. 
Thus Jonah preached to Nineveh, Jon, iii. 4. 
See alſo Matt. iii. 1. iv. 17. x. 7. Mark xvi. 15. 
Acts x. 42.&c. Toipreach the goſpel always ſig- 
nifies to make known by proclamation the g ad 
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tidings of ſalvation. It does not mean in Serip- 
ture an explanation of or a comment on a doctrine, 
or any chain of reaſoning, but a proclamation of 
facts, and of truths connected with theſe facts 

It was by the preaching of the goſpel that. 
churches were gathered, and as we are ever prone 
to let the ſaving truth flip from our minds, it is 1 
— that the churches be conſtantly put in 


ce of it. Thus Paul, writing to the ' 
arch Corinth, «« Mar: brethren, I de- 1 
clare unto you the goſ | * eh. preached unto p 


you, which alſo ye have 8 avi N, and wherein 
ye ſtand; by which alſo ye , ſaved, if ye keep 
in memory what I preached unto you, unleſs ye 
have believed in vain : for I delivered unto you, 
firſt of all, that which J alſo received, how that 
Chriſt died for our fins, according to the Scrip- 
tures; and that he was buried, and that he Toſe 
again the third day, according to the Scriptures,” *« 
1 Cor. xv. 1,-4. Upon this glorious truth the 1 
apoſtles founded every exhortation which they | 
delivered to-the churches. | | i 

But preaching is not exclufively a church ordi- N 
nance, Thoſe who labour in the word and doc- — 44 
trine, ought to account it their duty and privilege | | 
to publiſh, wherever they have opportunity, the 1 
glad tidings of ſalvation; to be inſtant in ſeaſon | 
out of ſeaſon, Nor ought others who have \ ö 
talents for this to conſider themſelves at liberty 14 


wr 4,” Dawn, : 


® See the Preliminary Differtations to Campbell's Tranſlation 
of the Goſpels, Difſert. vi. part 5. UE 


— 
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to hide theſe in a napkin. Every Chriſtian, as * 
he hath received the gift, ought to miniſter the 
ſame as a faithful ſteward of the manifold grace 
of God. Churches ought to obſerve the various. 


endowments of their members, and to excite them 


to diligence in the uſe of theſe. They muſt pro- 
voke one another to love and good works. One 
end of their affociation is to prevent any of the 
talents committed to them as individuals 
ing loſt, negleQed abuſed * 
Wherever we 1 men who are ignorant 
of the goſpel, the law of love requires that we 
ſhould make Mm to them the way of ſalva- 
tion, and call upon them to repent and believe: 
the goſpel. Some have given up preaching to 
and addreſſing or entreating ſinners altogether, al- 
leging that we have no warrant to do ſo *®. But 
the duty is ſo obvious, it comes ſo expreſsly un- 
der the precept of loving our neighbour as our-- 
ſelves, and of doing as we would be done by, that 
before we could-vindicate our neglecting to preach. 
the goſpel as we have opportunity, it- would be: 
neceſſary to ſhew that God in his word has. dire. 
ly prohibited it. 
Some, who. have not carried matters quite ſo» 


This objection ariſes from our having no expreſs commiſſion 
except that given to the apoſtles ; but was not this evidently in- 
tended for all ages? The objection is exactly the ſame as that 
made againſt the directions to the firſt churches being defigned: 
for theſe in all ages, that we have only the rules defigned 

far the apoftolic churches. Thoſe who ſee the weakneſs of the 

reaſoning in the one caſe, may clearly perceive it in the other, 
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Far, have yet uſed no means to induce ſinners, 
even thoſe whom perhaps they might eaſily influ- 
ence, to come to hear the golpel. Their worſhip 
is conducted ſolely with a view to the-edification 


of the church. Our doors, ſay they, are open; 


any one may come in and hear the teſtimony of 
the goſpel, they may alſo hear us exhort one ano- 
ther, and thus may be convinced and converted. 
But is this acting properly ? ? Had the apoſtles 
eu Chriſt ? | Do their, 
a ſpirit ? or do we ff A ct 
where greater zeal "is Ok 
converſion of finners, and wikere 
ſcriptural means are e this purpoſe ? 


Zeal for the general diffufion of the goſpel will 


always keep pace with the ſucceſs of the work 
of God in a church. 

We have already ſeen that the elders who are 
qualified for it, are to labour in the word and 
doctrine. It is not only neceſſary that the goſpel 
ſhould be preached for quickening the dead in 
treſpaſſes and fins, but that the diſciples ſhould be 


taught to obſerve all things whatſoever the Lord 


has commanded. Teaching includes inſtruction 
in all the ordinances of Chriſt, the explanation of 
their nature and end, as well as direQting them 1n 
the due performance of all perſonal and relative 
duties. It comprehends every kind of inſtruction 
for informing the ignorant, confuting gainſayers, 
and leading believers from the firſt principles of 
Chriſtianity through all the intermediate ſteps, 
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to the perfe& knowledge of all the revealed will 
of God in the Scriptures *. In the epiſtles to Ti- 
mothy and Titus, we have ample information 
with regard to that teaching which is neceſſary in 
the churches of the ſaints. Timothy was to com- 
mit the inſtructions which he had received from 
Paul, to faithful men who ſhould be able to teach 
others; and it is abſolutely neceſſary that an el- 
der be fit to teach theis, and to open he ſacred 
Scriptures. | 

Intimately connefted with teaching, although 


not preciſely the {a is exbortation, It means 


to excite, by ſpoken, to any duty. It com- 
prehends entreaty, conſolation, expoſtulation and 
rebuke. Teaching means pointing out what is 
duty, exhortation enforces the practice of it. Thus 
the apoſtles exborted the believers to continue in 
the faith, Acts xiv. 21. and Barnabas exborted 
them all, that, with purpoſe of heart, they ſhould 
cleave unto the Lord, Acts xi. 23. 

Teaching and exhortation are important parts 
of the duty of elders, but are not to be confined 
to them. The members of a church are bound 
to teach and admoniſh one another, Col. iii. 16. 
The apoſtle was perſuaded of the Romans, that 
they were full of goodneſs, filled with all know- 
ledge, able to admoniſh one another, ch. xv. 14. 
He informs the Corinthians that they might all 
propheſy, 1 Cor. xiv. 31. and takes. notice of 


# See an eſſay on the means by which the goſpel was preach- 
ed in the world, Miff. Mag. Vol. I. pag. 5. 
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the good effects likely to ariſe from it. In the 
commandment that women ſhould keep filence in 
the churches, it is implied that the men were at 
liberty to ſpeak, and he commands the believers 


to exbort one another daily while it is called to- 


day, Heb. iii. 13. One great end for which Chri- 
ſtians are commanded to aſſemble, is, that they 
might have ſtated opportunities of mutual exhor- 
tation. Not forſaking the aſſembling of your- 
ſelves together, as the Nang of f ſome 1 is, but ex- 
borting one another." as 0 gr 
poſſeded by the members to bg 
count. * 
Chriſtians in this country have experienced the 
good effects of mutual exhortation in their fellow - 
ſhip meetings. In conſequence of not being con- 
nected with churches of Chriſt, they were depri- 
ved of this and various other advantages, and to 
ſupply the deficiency, they met together in pri- 
vate. But a church of Chriſt furniſhes all the 
means of grace within itſelf, and although it does 
not prevent the members from meeting more pri- 
vately, it does not oblige them to do ſo in order 
to enjoy the benefit of mutual exhortation. 
Under the head of the apoſtles doctrine we 
muſt not omit another important appointed means 
for the edification of the churches—reading the 
Scriptures in their public aſſemblies. The read- 
ing of Moſes and the prophets was long practiſed 
in the Jewiſh ſynagogues. Of this- mention is 
made in the New Teſtament. At a very early 
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period after our Lord's aſoenſion, the apoſtles be- 
gan to write and to publiſh the Scriptures of the 
New Teſtament, and it was intended that. theſe 
writings ſhould be publicly read, as is evident from 
the injunctions delivered to the churches. Thus 


| Paul, in writing to the church at Colofle, «© When 


this epiſtle is read among you, cauſe that it be 
read alſo in the church of the Laodiceans, and 
that ye likewiſe read the epiſtle from Laodicea,” 
ch. iv. 16. The ſame ion is Elſewhere 


very ſtrongly en ced; 1 charge you by the 
Lord, that this epiſtle be read unto all the holy 
brethren,” 1 v. 27. Reading was not an 


occaſional duty, and the writings which were oc- 
caſionally addreſſed to the churches by the apoſ- 
tles, were not thoſe only which were read. It 
ſeems to have been a ſtated exerciſe, and no 
doubt was extended to all thoſe parts: of Scrip- 
ture which were then in exiſtence. Timothy is 
enjoined to diſcharge with diligence and conſtancy 
this part of duty: Till I come, give attendance 
to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. That 
this refers to public reading, ſeems probable from 
the conſideration that the apoſtle's defign is to in- 
ſtrut Timothy, and through him, the miniſters 
of Chriſt in all ages, how he and they ought to 
behave in the houſe of God : reading, alſo, 1s here 
conneQed with teaching and exhortation. 

Indeed when we conſider, that, through the 
goodneſa o God, his whole revelation is con- 


tained in a ſmall volume, nothing appears more 
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reaſonable than that a part of it ſhould conſtantly 
be read in the churches of the * ſaints, that their 
views of divine truth may be enlarged, and that 
the word of Chriſt may dwell in them richly. 
The word of God enjoins all things to be done 
to edification : but let not this direction be 
abuſed to ſet aſide any of the Lord's ordi- 
nances. As no order or form of proceeding on 
the Lord's day is preſcribed or related in Scripture, 


and as many beſides the ch ch frequently attend, 
we ought to have in view i benefit of all who 


hear, and to conduct the ſers ce Ar ſuch a manner 
that this, as well as the edification of the church, 
may alſo be promoted. 


III Ic 


SECTION II. 
Of the fellowſhip or Contribution. 


Wr have already conſidered what is meant 
by the church at Jeruſalem having all things in 
common, «Terre xe. Hence is derived zonone, fel- 
lowſhip or communion. As it was the duty of 
every church to aſſiſt its poor members, and as 1 
this aſſiſtance was beſtowed by the voluntary con- \ | 
tributions of all the members, the term came into | 
general uſe, Thus Paul writes, It hath pleaſed 
them of Macedonia to make a certain fellowſhip,” 
Rom. xv. 26. The ſame word occurs, 2 Cor. ix. 13. 14 
your liberal ſellouſbip, and in various other _. 
places. The Greek fathers uſe e alme, | 
B b 
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as a ſynonymous term. Juſtin Martyr informs 
us, that, in his time, after the ordinance of the 
ſupper, every one that was able and willing, gave 
according to his ability, and what was gathered 
was committed to the care of the biſhop, who re- 
eved therewith the orphans and widows, the 
ſick and diſtreſſed, priſoners, ſtrangers, travellers, 
and, in a word, all that had need thereof“. 

It is evident then that by the fellowſhip in 
which the diſciples ſtedfaſtly continued, Acts ii. 
42. is meant the contribution jointly made by the 
church for the relief of the poor ; and this is an 
additional argument to prove the communion of 
all things in the church at Jeruſalem to have been 
what was before ſet forth. Every church ought 
to conſider this to be an impgrtant ordinance, and 
the members ought to give liberally, as the Lord 
has proſpered them in this life, remembering the 
words of the Lord Jeſus how he ſaid, © It is 
more bleſſed to give than to receive.” This 
ordinance has a powerful influence in promoting 
love in a church, and in leading the members to 
view themſelves as one family. It ſhews that 
the Lord has at once made proviſion for the ſpi- 
ritual and temporal wants of his people, when 
aſſociated according to his will, and obſerving his 
commandments. The apoſtle ſeems to refer 
particularly to this ordinance, Heb. xi. 16. 
Ths N $UT 044 g K K01w yi ten trees, do not For- 


* Lord King's Inquiry, Part IT. ch. vi. See allo the account 
of xenon, Suiceri Theſaurus, Vol. II. p. 125. 
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get the doing of good and the fellowſhip, for with 
fuch ſacrifices God is well pleaſed, 

With a view of ſupporting the poor, ſome have 
thought of laying up a fund, a part, or the inte- 
reſt of which, is to be employed for this purpoſe ; 
but this is improper, and is calculated to defeat one 
great end of the ordinance of the fellowſhip. In 
appointing this ordinance, the Lord, it would 
ſeem, not only had in view the ſupplying the 
wants of his people, hut the advancement of \ 
brotherly love and tenderneſs of heart in Chri- / 
ſtians to each other. This end will be beſt at- 
' tained by a ſupply conſtantly miniſtered, accord - , 
ing to the neceſſities of the ſaints at the time they 
occur. This prevents money being taken out of 
the hands of the Lord's people, who ſhould em- 
ploy it as his ſtewards, until it be needed. It may \ 
be urged, that, without a fund, there will be dan» 
ger of a deficiency. Let it be remembered, that 
the Lord will have a ſeed to ſerve him for ever, 
that the filver and gold are his, and that we 
have reaſon in this, as in other things, confidently 
to expect that, as our day is, ſo ſhall our ſtrength 
be, Let us, to the utmoſt of our power, then, 
ſupport our poor brethren to-day, and let us not 
be afraid of to-morrow, 
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 SECTIon III. 
Breaking of Bread, or the Lord's Supper. 


Tuts is another ordinance appointed by 
Chriſt to be obſerved in the churches. It was 
obſerved by the church of Jeruſalem, Acts ii. 42. 
Paul delivered this ordinance to the church of 
Corinth by revelation from the Lord : I have 
received of the Lord that which alſo I delivered 
unto you, that the Lord Jeſus, the ſame night 
in which he was betrayed, took bread. And when 
he Had given thanks, he brake it, and ſaid, Take, 
eat: this is my body which is broken for you ; 
this do in remembrance of me,“ 1 Cor. xi. 23, 24. 
The Lord's ſapper is a ſocial ordinance. When 
obſerving it, we profeſs our faith in the death of 
Jeſus, as the only ground of our hope. By thus 
ſhewing forth or commemorating his death, we 
declare our confidence of his reſurrection and his 
ſecond coming, 1 Cor. xi. 26. We alſo profeſs 
our union one with another, as many members of 
the one body of Chriſt, 1 Cor. x. 17. Under the 
law, when a ſacrifice of peace-offering was of- 
fered, after certain parts had been burnt on the 
altar, and others given to the prieſt, the offerer 
feaſted with his family on what remained. This 
repreſented his fellowſhip with God, and the ſa- 
tis faction enjoyed in this fellowſhip. Chriſt our 
paſſover is ſacrificed for us. He 1s our peace- 
offering, and we ought to obſerve the Lord's ſup- 
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per, joying in God through Jeſus Chriſt, by whom 
we have alſo received tht atonement. Eating and 
drinking of the emblems of his ſacrifice, repre- 
ſents this, 

We have the ſame evidence that this ordinance 
was a ſlated part of the worſhip of the churches 
every Lord's day, as that they ſtatedly obſerved. 
the day at all by aſſembling together. In Acts ii. 
42. we read, They continued ſtedfaſtly in the 
apoſtles? S$8rine, and in the fellowſhip, and in the 
breaking of bread, | in; the prayers. ” Its 
evident the ordinance 2 ky. ſupper is here in- 
tended by the breaking of bread ; for furely an 
account of their common meals would not be 
introduced between the different parts of God's 
worſhip ; and it ſeems equally plain, that they 
were as conſtant in breaking bread, as in at- 
tending on the apoſtles* doctrine and public 
prayer. It formed a part, then, of their ſtated 
worſhip. 

We have an explicit teſtimony. to the ſame 
purpoſe, in Acts xx. 7. Upon the firſt day of 
the week, when the diſciples came together to 
break bread, Paul preached unto them.“ The 
church at Troas was probably planted by Paul. 
We learn in this chapter, that while bafting to 
ſpend the day of Pentecoſt at Jeruſalem, he paſſed 
through Troas, where he arrived on the day 
called by us Monday, and, notwithſtanding his 
haſte, tarried with them ſeven days, evidently 
waiting for the firſt day of the week, that he 
B b 3 
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might give ſuitable exhortation to the whole 
church. On the firſt day of the week they aſſem- 
bled, and we learn that the object of their coming 
together was to break bread. Doubtleſs Paul 
had met with ſome of them before ; we thay be 
ſure he was not idle during the fix days, but he 
had not an opportunity of meeting the whole 
charch, till the firſt day of the week *, Paul's 
anxiety to be gone is very evident, for hg preach. 
ed till break of day, and then departed on his 
journey, ver. 11. ; and yet he waited a whole 
week for the purpoſe of commemorating the 
death of Jeſus, and preaching to the whole church, 
none of whom he knew would omit the obſer- 
vance of this ordinance on the Lord's day. 

It was alfo the cuſtom for the diſciples at Co- 
rinth to come together into one place, 1 Cor. 
xi. 20. and this meeting was upon the firſt day 
of the week, 1 Cor. xvi. 2. When they met, 
they did eat and drink, profeſſing to obſerve the 
Lord's ſupper. The apoſtle, however, informs 
them, that they abuſed it ſo much that their 
obſervance did not deſerve the name, ver. 20. 
and they had better not meet at all. He then 
proceeds to point out the manner of worthily ob- 
ſerving the ordinance, ver. 23. 20. He does not 
ſay they did it too often or too feldom, but that 


| This exactly agrees with the teſtimony of Juſtin Martyr, 
who lived in the year 155, who ſays, that on the day called Sun- 
day the biſbop's whole dioceſe, both of the city and the country, 


met together, when the biſhop gave them the euchariſt. 
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they did it unworthily. Can there be a doubt as 


to the frequency of their obſerving it? Surely 
not. They came together in one place on the 
+ firſt day of the week, and the only object of their 
meeting on that day here mentioned, is to eat the 
Lord's ſupper. This they muſt have been taught 
to do by the apoſtles, who appointed the ſame 
ordinances in every church; ſo that an account 
of the order ſettled in one, is the account of be 
whole. 
No one can ſhew = evidence from Scrip- 
ture, for obſerving every firſt day of the week | 
inſtead of the Sabbath, than, has been here given 
for partaking of the Lord's ſupper on that day. f 
Some ſubſidiary arguments may indeed be brought ; F 
for them: the honour, e. g. put on the firſt day of F. 
the week, by the Lord appearing on it once and | } | 
again to the apoſtles ; the outpouring of the Spi- | 
rit on the day of Pentecoſt, which happened on 
that day ; its being called the Lord's day, Rev. W 
i. 10. &c. But all theſe would be inſufficient to 4 | 
juſtify our practice, and to render the neglect of | 
the firſt day of the week a fig, excluſive of the cuſ- 
tom of the apoſtolic churches, recorded in the word 
of God for our imitation. Corroborating argu- 
ments may alſo be brought for obſerving the ordi- 
nance of the ſupper weekly; the Lord, it may be | 
ſaid, has not limited us in the words of the inſtitu- 1 
tion, A oft as ye eat, &c. therefore we are * 
not guilty of ſin, in frequently attending to this 
command, The ordinance was inſtituted on pure 
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poſe to diſplay the love of Chrift ; and if we love 
him becauſe he firſt loved us, ſurely we cannot too 
often bring under our review the greatneſs of his 
love, and, by this ordinance, have Chriſt crucified 
evidently ſet forth before our eyes. There ſeems. 
alſo a peculiar propriety, as we commemorate the 

reſurrection weekly, at the ſame time to remem- 
ber his death; but however reaſonable ſuch argu- 
ments may ſhew our worſhip to be, the queſtidn 
muſt be decided by the revelation of God, from 
which, if we once depart, there is no ſaying 
where we ſhall ftop. Departing from Scrip- 
ture is the foundation of all will-worſhip ; but if 
we hearken to what the Spirit ſaith unto the 
churches, whether by precept or by approbation 
of their practice, we cannot err. 

The practice of the firſt ages is juſt what we 
might expect from the word of God. This 
ought not altogether to be overlooked; for though 
we pay no reſpect to the authority of the fathers, 
as they are called, their teſtimony is certainly to 
be regarded reſpecting ſuch a matter of fact as the 
frequency of adminiſtering the ordinance of the 
ſupper. 

Conſider, ſays Mr Randal, * antiquity in 
what view you pleaſe, the elder or the later ac- 
counts ;— conſider it among enemies or friends; 
—VieW it in its truth or in its lies ;—in its ſim- 
plicity or in its ſuperſtitions ;—confider all the 
accounts which all ſorts of men have given, take 
the evidence from as diſtant corners of the world, 
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and as oppoſite characters in it as you pleaſe, from 

thoſe who have no bias but to the truth, or from 
ſuch whoſe opinions and intereſts would lead 

them to give this fact a colour if it could bear it, 
—and all with one voice ſhall declare, that to 
come together on the firſt day of the week to 
break bread, was from the beginning, and for 
many ages, the cuſtom, the uninterrupted, un- 
queſtion iſpated practice of all Chriſtian 
churches :—as much fo, as it was their practice 
to ſanctify the Lord's day, or to pray, praiſe, and 
preach the apoſtles doctrine upon it: — that as 
this was the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of their wor- 
ſhip, ſo was it what they and their worſhip was | 
deſcribed by, (Pliny's letter), and the action by 
which, among themſelves the Lord's day was 
known, (dies panis), what conſequently they 
would leaſt and laſt of all have omitted, while 
any degree of the purity of the goſpel remained 
among them. How ſtrongly then does all this 
place this matter before us! how clearly does 
this appear as the light from the Scripture ! © 
And when all antiquity reflects it too, in ſo direct 
a manner to us, what can we do, but confeſs it as 
a part of the truth coming from Chriſt, that it is 
his will, and our duty, to continue ftedfaſtly in the 
breaking of bread, often doing this in | remembrance 
of bin . 

Dr Erſkine ſhews, that during the three firſt 

centuries no canons were made to enforce frequent 


#* Randal on the Lord's ſupper, p. 3t. 
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communion, but that after the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, many laws were neceſſary. Hiſtory, 
ſays; he, informs us, that weekly communions 
were generally kept up till the year 450. The 
churches which firſt of all neglected the ordinance 
weekly, and juſtified this by a certain ancient tra- 
dition, were thoſe at Rome and Alexandria *. 
Ihe reformers were fully aware of the apoſto- 
lie practice reſpecting the Lord's ſupper, Calvin 
thus expreſſes his views : Every Lord's day the 
table ſhould be ſpread in the church, and though 
none ſhould be conſtrained, all ſhould be exhorted 
to the repaſt, the infrequency of obſerving which 
was Satan's contrivance +.* Eminent men of the 
church of Scotland have avowed the ſame ſenti- 
ments. 

Dr Erſkine obſerves, We are told that in- 
troducing frequent commumon is an innovation, 
and that all innovations are dangerous. But it is 
an innovation in no other ſenſe, than the doQrine 
of juſtification in the days of Luther. The trueſt 
and pureſt antiquity is on our fide ; whereas, our 
preſent practice is a plain defeQtion from the pri- 
mitive pattern. 

It ſeems ſtrange indeed, as we have already 


* Dr Erſkine, having quoted Socrates the hiſtorian for this 
fact, and obſerving that probably Alexandria had followed 
Rome in this matter, concludes, We fee then to what we owe 
the neglect of weekly communions, even to the pretended tradi- 
tions of the church of Rome, Theolog, Diſſert. p. 270. 


+ Inſtitut, Rel. Chriſt, lib. iv, cap. 17- f 45, 46. 
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ſaid, to ſeparate the ordinances of the firſt day 
of the week and the Lord's ſupper, the one in- 

tended to commemorate the death, the other the 
reſurrection of Jeſus ; and one conſequence of do- 
ing ſo is, that many profeſſors, and perhaps even 
ſome Chriſtians, almoſt forget that the firſt day 
of the week is obſerved in commemoration of our 
Lord's reſurrection a 

One e great end of the Lord's folSpes1 is to repre. 
ſent 'the union of Chriſtians with one another, 
through their union with their Lord. The 
cup of bleſſing which we bleſs +, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Chriſt ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of 
the body of Chriſt? As (there is) one bread, 
we (being) many are one body, for we are all 
partakers of that one bread,” 1 Cor. x. 16, Here 
we find, that the unity of thoſe who join in ob- 
ſerving the ordinance, 1s repreſented by their all 


* Dr Doddridge obſerves, that it plainly appears from the 
moſt credible account of the primitive church, that the Lord's 
ſupper was uſed much more frequently among them than with 
us, and that it made a part of their public worſhip every Lord's 
day. He refers on this ſubject to Pearce on the Euch. p. 174.— 
177. Erſkine on Frequent Communion, paſſim. Richard Bax- 
ter's works, vol. i. p. 470.—476. "I laſtir. lib, iv. ſect. xvii. 
$ 44,45. Witfii Econ. Faed. lib. iv. c. xvii. 5 33. See Dod- 
dridge's Lectures on Divinity, &c. Ne clv. 


+ Some would here ſupply di for which we bleſs,” or ra- 
ther for which we give thanks.” At all events it is evident, 
by the account of the inſtitution, that God was blefled, or 
thanks given to him, and that the bleſſing does not refer to the 
bread and wine, or to what has been called their conſecration, 
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partaking of one bread. This clearly ſhews us, 
that the church ſhould all communicate at the 
ſame time, and not at different times, as 1s the 
cuſtom with many in Scotland. This ordinance 
is much calculated to promote mutual love, and 
to repreſent the complete ſeparation which the 
goſpel makes between Chriſtians and the world. 
It is a fign or witneſs to thoſe who look for him, 
that the Lord will come again wi fin unto 
ſalvation, and is thus intended to — — their 
faith and hope. 

No ordinance has been more generally or groſs- 
ly perverted and miſunderſtood than this. It 
was changed at Corinth into a common entertain- 
ment ; afterwards the elements came to be wor- 
ſhipped; and ſtill ſuperſtition and a ſpirit of bond- 
age in regard to it, which have no foundation in 
Scripture, too much prevail. Some will not par- 
take, they are ſo unworthy : are not theſe ſeek- 
ing juſtification, as it were, by the works of the 
law? Does Chriſt receive only the worthy ? In 
ſuch words and thoughts there wanteth not fin, 
although attired in the garb of humility. Is not 
their language exactly that of the ſlothful ſervant, 
*I knew thee that thou art an hard man? He 
was too humble, too diffident of his abilities to 
make uſe of his talent, and ſome are too diffident 
of themſelves to fit down at the table of the Lord; 
but they are not aware that this ariſes in fact 
from diſtruſt in Chriſt, from pride and ſelf. righ- 
teouſneſs, i. e. from unwillingneſs to ſubmit to 
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the righteouſneſs of God, and to receive mercy as | 
guilty ſinners, totally independent of their own 
worthineſs, 

It is a fimilar error which has produced the 
objection that weekly communion will deſtroy 
all ſolemnity. Does frequency in prayer make 
us leſs ſolemn in the duty ? Does the weekly 
return of the Lord's day deſtroy its ſolemnity? 
Should we be more ſolemn at family-worſhip, if 
we only attended to the: duty once a-month ? 
But the Lord's fupper, it is ſaid, is more ſolemn * 
than any other duty. Where do we learn this ? 
Not in Scripture *®. We muſt not believe every 
ſpirit, but try the ſpirits by the teſtimony of God. 
It may ſeem as if we argued againſt ſolemnity; 
but we only argue againſt attaching ſuch a de- 
gree of ſolemnity to one ordinance, as tends to 
make us tremble to obſerve it with due frequency, 
and diminiſhes our reverence for others appointed 
by the ſame authority. We do not argue againff 
the ſolemnity of this ordinance, we argue for the 
due ſolemnity of every ordinance F. 


Some think that this is implied in the precept to examine 
ourſelves in connection with this ordinance, 1 Cor. xi. 29. But 
this caution was rendered neceſſary by the abuſe of the ordi- 
nance. 

+ For a more particular account of this ordinance, ſee Randal 
and Erſkine on Frequent Communion. Alſo a Letter, by the 
Author, to the church of Chriſt aſſembling in the Taberoacle, 
Edinburgh, with Miſcellaneous Obſervations. 

Co 
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SECTI ON IV. 
Of Prayer. 8 Praiſe. 


WE have taken notice of the graGous pro- 
© miſe which the Lord has made to his diſciples, to 

be in the midft of two or three aſſembled in his 
name. This not only implies that it is bis will 
that they ſhould aſſemble together, it alſo teaches 
the aſſemblies of his people to expect his ſuperin- 
tendance and blefling. Yet for all the bleſſings 
he beſtows, he will be enquired of by them. 
Prayer is an expreſſion of our dependence on God. 
It implies a ſenſe of our own inſufficiency, and 
confidence in God as the giver of every good and 
perfect gift. It is therefore an important duty in 
members of the ſame church, to bear one another 
on their hearts before God. But we now ſpeak 
of prayet as an ordinance of God for his people 
when aſſembled. 

He has ſaid, that where two agree on earth 
touching what they ſhall aſk, he will do it for 
them, Matt. xviii. 19. Whenever any emergency 
occurs in a church, any difficulty, for inſtance, or 
caſe of diſcipline, , it is the duty of a church to 
be earneſt in prayer. In their ordinary and ſta- 
ted meetings, this ought alſo to form an impor. 
tant part of their exerciſes. In proportion as re- 
ligion proſpers in a church, will a ſpirit of grace 
and ſupplication make this manifeſt. 

Praying in the church ought not to be confined 
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to the elders. The brethren ought to account it 

their duty and privilege, when called upon, to lead 

the worſhip. We find the brethren at Corinth 

® -reproved for the abuſe of miraculous gifts, by... - 
praying in an unknown tongue in the church, 
and they are directed to pray ſo as to be under- 
ſtood, 1 Cor. xiv. 14. As to the poſture of 
prayer, we find in Scripture that both ſtanding and 
kneeling were practiſed. | 

Praiſe is another delightful part of inſtituted 

worſhip. It moſt nearly reſembles the worſhip 
of heaven, where they praiſe God day and night. 
Paul exhorts us to fing in pſalms, and hymns, and 
ſpiritual ſongs, Col, iii. 10. The Pſalms, chiefly 
compoſed by David, are a moſt beautiful and uſe- 
ful part of Scripture. Jeſus is no where more 
plainly predicted, nor could there be a more ſui- 
table directory for the praiſes of the Old Teſtament 
church; but certainly, as we pray in New Teſta- 
ment language, we ought alſo to praiſe in the 
ſame, and not always ſing of the ſalvation of 
Chriſt in prophecies, types, and figures. Can we 
ſing too plainly concerning him who was dead 
and is alive? At the ſame time, many of the 
Pſalms are ſo evidently deſcriptive of the ſuffer- 
ings of Chriſt, and his glory which followed, 
that they are excellently adapted for the edifica- 
tion and comfort of believers. This inſpired col- 
lection, therefore,” ought by no means to be laid 

aſide. But furely that zeal is merely the effect 

of prejudice, and not according to knowledge, 
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which would exclude New Teſtament language 
from the ſongs of New Teſtament churches ; nor 
can there be any good reaſon why other paſſages 
ſhould not be uſed in praife as well as the pſalms, © 
We are not limited to theſe by the word of 
God. 

Praiſe is an expreſſion of joy. Is any man joy- 
ful, (ions) ? let him fing pſalms, James v. 13. 
As praiſe is an immediate addreſs to God, it is 
certainly proper, that the poſture in which this 
part of worſhip is frequently performed by Chri- 
ſtians ſhould be altered. Sitting while finging 
the praiſes of God, is equally improper with ſit- 
ting in prayer. We may pray or fing, indeed, 
in any poſture ; but ſtill we ought, even in the 
e our bode, to expreſs our reverence for 
God. 

We hive no inſtance in Scripture of an aſſem- 
bly fitting” while finging the praiſes of God. IC. 
rael was exhorted to fand up and bleſs the Lord 
their God, Neh. ix. 5. In the temple they food 
and ſang the praiſes of God, Pſal. cxxxiv. 1. 
exxxv. 1,—3. This too is the poſture in which 
the ſaints beſore the throne are repreſented, Rev. 
vii. 9. 


SECTION V. 


Of Faſting. 
Wr noticed faſting as another ordinance to 
be obſerved by the churches. 
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A religious faſt is a ſeaſon of peculiar humili- 
ation before God. It ſuppoſes abſtinence even 
from lawful and ordinary enjoyments *. It may 
de obſerved, either with the view of promoting 
ſpiritualigy of mind and deadneſs to the world, or 
when we are deſirous that ſome calamity, ſhould 
be averted with which we-are threatened ; or 1n 
the time of calamity to confeſs we are puniſhed 
leſs than our iniquities deſerve, and to pray for 
mercy. It was practiſed in the church of An- 
tioch, Acts xiii. 3. it was joined with prayer a. 
the ordination of elders, Acts xiv. 23. 

Faſting on extraordinary occaſions is evidently 
an important duty. The great day of atonement 
was a ſolemn faſt when Iſrael was to afflict their 
ſouls and confeſs their fins. It was much practi- 
ſed by the people of God, and much countenan- 
ced by him under the Old Teſtament. He calls 
to the duty on particular occaſions: Blow the 
trumpet in Sion, ſanctify a faſt, call a ſolemn aſ- 
ſembly : Gather the people, ſanctify the congre- 
gation, aſſemble the elders, gather the children, 
and thoſe that ſuck the breaſts; let the bride- 
groom go forth of his chamber, and the bride out 
of her cloſet; let the priefts, the, miniſters of the 
Lord, weep between the porch and the altar, and 
let them ſay, Spare thy people, O Lord, and give 
not thine heritage to reproach, that the heathen. 


* Although it is ſo ent from the word of God, that faſt-- 
ing implies abſtinence from food, there are many Chriſtians who 
deem this unneceſſary ſtrictneſs, if not legal bondage. 

Cc3 
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ſhould rule over them; wherefore ſhould they 
fay among the people, Where is their God?“ 
Joel ii. 25,—17. Jeſus gives us directions how 
to perform it: Moreover, when ye faſt, be not, 
as the hypocrites, of a fad countenance ; for they 
disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto 
men to faſt, Verily I ſay unto you, they have 
their reward. But thou, when thou faſteſt, anoint 
thine head and waſh thy face, that thou appear 
not unto men to faſt, but unto thy Father which is 
in ſecret; and thy Father, which ſeeth in ſecret, 
ſhall reward thee openly,” Matt. vi. 16;—18. 
He informs us alſo of its efficacy; „ Howbeit, 
this Kind goeth not out but by prayer and faſt- 
ing,” Matt. xvii. 21. He indeed told the Phari- 
fees, that it would be improper in his diſciples to 
faſt while he was with them ; but that when he 
left them, then they would faſt. That it is the 
duty of Chriſtians to faſt, is clearly implied in 
various other paſſages of Scripture. Thus, De- 
fraud ye not one the other, except it be with con- 
ſent for a time; that ye may give yourſelves to 
Faſting and prayer,” 1 Cor. vii. 5. 

It is no objection to this being a church ordi- 
nance that our Lord gives directions to avoid of- 
tentation in private faſting. The ſame would 
hold againſt prayer, almſgiving, &c. We have 
no precept reſpecting the frequency or the exact 
manner of obſerving a religious fait. No man 
therefore has a right to preſeribe to another on 
this head, Circumſtances muſt be attended to; 
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we muſt conſider what our conſtitutions can bear, 
and what our ſituations will admit. We are not 
called to injure our health. We may ſay of faſt- 
ing, as our Lord ſaid 'of the Sabbath, it was 
made for man, -not man for it.” Faſting is an 
ordinance for his benefit, and much of the advan- 
tage we have reaſon to expect from it depends on 
obſerving it in a proper manner, whither in pu- 
blic or, private. F 
It is highly proper that a contribution for the 
r ſhould be connected with faſting. If we be 
under the influence of a covetous ſpirit, we are 
but mocking God. © Is it ſuch a faſt that I have 
choſen ? a day for a man to afflict his ſoul? is it 
to bow down his head as a bulruſh, and to ſpread 
ſackcloth and aſhes under him? wilt thou call 
this a faſt, and an acceptable day to the Lord? 
Is not this the faſt that I have choſen? to looſe 
the bands of wickedneſs, to undo the. heavy bur- 
dens, and to let the oppreſſed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread to 
the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are 
caſt out to thy houſe 2 when thou feeſt the naked 
that thou cover him; and that thou hide not thy- 
ſelf from thine own fleſh?” Iſa. Iviii. 5, 6, 7. 
The Lord does not here diſapprove of outward 
humiliation, but exprefles his contempt of the 
outward appearance, while the heart is not right 
with him. 
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n SECTION VI. 
Sanctiſication of the firft day of the Week. 

— Gop from the beginning ſanctified the ſes 
venth day. On that day, he reſted from his 
works; and no other account can be given of his 
bleſſing and ſanctifying it, than that he intended 
man to fet apart that day for religious worſhip *. 
Indeed, it appears that God ſpent ſix"dayy in the 
work of creation, and reſted 6n the ſeventh, be- 
cauſe he intended that man ſhould follow the ſame 
order. i; 

We have no account of the obſervance of this 
day before the children of Iſrael left Egypt; but 
this no more proves that it was not previouſly ob- 
ſerved, than the filence of Scripture proves that 
there were no meetings before that time for religi- 
ous purpoſes, or that the ſabbatical year was never 
obſerved in Iſrael, or that circumcifion was ne- 
gle&ed from Joſhua's time to John the Baptiſt's. 
We have ſtrong ' preſumptive evidence of its ob- 
ſervance, from days being reckoned by fevens by 
the patriarchs, and this appears to be the origin 
of the perfection attributed to that number, and 
from the period of weeks, which ſeems before 
that a common mode of computing time. 


Dr Kennicott would interpret Gen. ii. 3. And God reſt» 
ed on the ſeventh day from all his works which he had made; 
and God cauſed (man) to bleſs and worſhip on the ſeventh day, 
and ordered him to ſanctify it.” Two Diſſert. on the Tree of 


Life, &c. Oxford, 1747, p- 126. 
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God gave to Iſrael his ſabbaths, commanding 
them to obſerve them, and to do no work there- 
on This was to believers a ſign of their enter- 
ing into his-reſt, and ceaſing from their works as 
he did from his. It alſo reminded them that the 
God of the whole earth had given them reſt from 
Egyptian bondage. The redemption of Iſrael 


was a figure of the redemption of the people of 


God. The reſt from Egyptian bondage was a 


ſhadow of the reſt which believers obtain. Hence 


the Jewiſh ſabbath is called a ſhadow of things to 


come, Col. ii, 10. and when Chriſt (who was the 


body) came, this, as other ſhadows, fled away. 
When he who laid the foundations of the earth 
appeared in our nature, and redeemed his people 
by his blood, he roſe from the dead on the firſt 
gay of the week. On that day, he reſted from a 
greater work than that of creation. It is called 
the Lord's day *, Rev. i. 10. which ſeems exact - 
ly to coincide with the 118th Pſalm, where the 
reſurrectian of Chrift is propheſied of, ver. 22. 
The ſtone which the builders refuſed is become 
the head of the corner. This is the Lord's do- 
ing; it is marvellous in our eyes, compared with 
Acts iv. 11. It is immediately added, ver. 24. 
« This is the day God made ; we wall rejoice and 
be glad in it;“ and probably the apoſtle alludes to 
this change of the ſabbath, or reſt, when he ſays, 


All hiſtory is a comment upon this name. However much 
men called Chriſtians differed in other reſpects, they agreed that 
the firſt day of the week had come in place of the ſeventh, 
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* There remains therefore, g., a reſt for 
the people of God,” Heb. iv. 9. 
Life and immortality were now brought*o 
light. New heavens and a new earth were cre- 
ated, in compariſon of which, the former were 
not to be remembered nor to come into mind, Iſa. 
Ixv. 17. The Lord diſtinguiſned the day on 
which he roſe, by appearing to his diſeiples once 
and again upon it; and theſe appearanceg are re- 
corded for our inſtruction “. It was not neceſſa- 
ry to enforce the obſervance of the firſt day of 
the week by a poſitive precept in the New Teſta- 
ment, as the day, not the duty, itſelf was chan- 
ged. We have alſo poſitive evidence that this day 
was ſtatedly obſerved by the churches. Thus the 
church at Troas met on the firſt day of the week, 
and the church of Corinth did the ſame, 1 oY 
xvi. 1, 2. Some Jewiſh believers, it appears, alſo 
- obſerved the ſabbath ; but we have no hint of 
any who neglected the firſt day of the week, nor 
can we conceive this to have been a matter on 
which the apoſtle would have ſpoken as he did of 
the other, which was now grown obſolete, Rom. 
xiv. 6. 

We know from Scripture that it is the will of 
God that the churches ſhould afſemble on this 


* Sarely there muſt be a particular reaſon for our being in- 
formed of the repeated appearances of our Lord on the firſt day 
of the week. Luke xxiv. 13. John xx. 19. 26. and what ſo natu- 
ral as the ſuppoſition that he intended peculiar bonour to this 


day ? 
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day. Thus we keep the ſeventh part of our time 
holy to the Lord. There is indeed a change of 
the day, and this we ſee warranted by the example 
of the apoſtolic churches. Probably the Lord al- 
luded to the change, when he declared himſelf *the 
'Lord of the Sabbath.” Through his reſurreQion, 
which on that day we commemorate, we are begot- 
ten to A lively. hope of entering into the heavenly 
reſt ; and obſerving the firſt day of the week in 
faith, we enjoy the earneſt of it, Heb. iv. 3. It 


ought then to be a day of holy joy. The churches 
ought upon it to aſſemble for the obſervance of 


the ordinances, and to enjoy fellowſhip with the 
Father, and with his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and thus to 
ſtrengthen the bond of love which knits them to 
Chriſt and to each other, 

In private, Chriſtians ought to 1 this day 
to religious exerciſes. Every day they are to 
walk in the fear of God; but in proportion as 


they are ſpiritually-minded, they will delight in 


that day, and feel it their duty to exclude the 
world from their thoughts, and, in meditation of 
the glory of Chriſt, to anticipate the happineſs of 
an eternal Sabbath. 

We are not to obſerve a Phariſaical Sabbath, 
which our Lord repeatedly cenſures. We have 
no right to puniſh the profanation of it by tem- 
poral penalties ; for the kingdom of Iſrael, as go- 
verned during the theocracy, 1s now at an end, and 
whatever Jewiſh peculiarity was added to the ori. 
ginal inſtitution is now aboliſhed : but ſtill we 
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muſt not ſet aſide the fourth commandment. V/e 
have a ſtrong proof of its univerſal obligation in 
its being given amongſt nine others, which are 
always to be obſerved. It is true that « cir« 
cumſtantial difference has been made on the com- 
mandment by divine authority, but ſtill the pre- 
cept of devoting a ſeventh part of our_ time pe- 
euliarly to God is ſanctioned by the ple of 
the apoſtles. Our Lord's directing his diſciples 
to pray that their flight might not be on the Sab- 
bath, Matt. xxiv. 20. is a ſtrong evidence that 
they were to obſerve a day under the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, although the Jewiſh Sabbath was 
aboliſhed *, Col. ii. 16. 

Some pay a conſiderable degree of outward re- 
ſpect to the firſt day of the week, while they do 
not conſider it to be a divine inſtitution, or at l 
have not their minds fully made up on the ſub. 
ject. It is obvious however, that ſuch a ſtate of 
mind in regard to any part of divine truth, is 
hurtful ; and therefore every Chriſtian ſhould ex- 
amine the ſubje& ſeriouſly, that his obſervance” 
of the day may be an act of obedience to God, 
and not of compliance with cuſtom, or the effect 
of education. None will obſerve this day ſo con- 
ſcientiouſly and ftrialy, as thoſe who have ſeen 
with their own eyes good grounds for their prac- 
tice, 

# Some would tranſlate n, (ſabbaths) in this paſſage, 
weeks, and ſuppoſe an alluſion to be made to the weeks under 
the law, which were particularly holy on account of certain 
feafls, 
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StEcTion VII. 
Of Baptiſm. 


* Barrtsu is not a ſocial ordinance. It is 


appointed for individuals. As all perſons, how- 


ever, h added to the apoſtolic churches 
were baptiſed, it may be proper to conſider it in 
this place. , 

We have various inſtances of its being ad- 
miniſt&ed in private, as in the caſe of the eu- 
nuch, Acts viii. the jailor at Philippi, &c. In- 
deed, when the apoſtles came to a place where 
there was no church, it could not be otherwiſe. 
Theſe inſtances, however, do not render it impro- 
7 to adminiſter baptiſm in a church of Chriſt. 

here this can be conveniently done, it may cer- 
tainly be for edification, and parents onght highly 
to eſteem the prayers of their brethren on behalf 
of their children, which in this caſe they have a 
peculiar opportunity of enjoying. 

Baptiſm, like the Lord's ſupper, is an emble- 
matic ordinance, God has been pleaſed in every 
age, to inſtru us by ſenſible repreſentations as 
well as by the verbal declaration of his will. 
Theſe are calculated to make a deep impreſſion 
on our minds, and to prevent our letting flip the 
truth from our memories. 

When the goſpel was preached to our firſt pa- 


rents, it appears that ſacrifices were appointed, 
D d 
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Gen. iv. 4. Thus a lively repreſentation was 
given of the great fin-offering which they were 
taught to expect. When God made a covenant 

with Noah, that the earth ſhould no more be 
overflowed with water, Gen#ts. 11. he appointed 
the rainbow a viſible pledge or ſeal of its a& 
compliſhment. 

When Abraham was called to golffſbrthyfrom 
his native country, he knew not whither, he 6bey- 
ed; and when it was naturally impoſlible that 
he could have a child, he believed God that his 
ſeed ſhould be numerous as the ſtars of heaven. 
His faith was counted to him for righteouſneſs, 
and he was called the friend of God, and conſtitu- 
ted the father of all believers, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, Rom. iv. 16, 17. 

God made an everlaſting covenant with -Abra- 
ham, to be a God to him and to his ſeed. afte® 
him, Gen. xvii. 7. Chriſt was the ſeed eſpecially 
alluded to in this promiſe. God was peculiarly 
his God, and it is in virtue of our relation to him 
that he is our God, John xx. 117. Hence,” ſays. 
the apoſtle, © he ſaith not unto ſeeds as of many, 
but of one, aud to thy ſeed which is Chriſt,” 
Gal. iii. 16. 

While the apoſtle here ſhews that the covenant 
was confirmed of God in Chriſt, and pointedly 
alluded to him, he by no means affirms that it did 
not reſpe& Abraham's natural offspring. This 
was expreſsly declared in the covenant, 4 I will 
eſtabliſh my covenant between me and thee, and 


* 
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* 
thy ſeed after thee in their generations, for an 
,everlaſting covenant, to be a God unto thee, and 
to thy ſeed after thee,” Gen. xvii. 7. By compa- 
ring this paſſage with theſe words of the apoſtle, 

» we learn, 1/, That the bleſſings of the covenant 
were ptomiſed to the natural ſeed of Abraham. 


2dly, * theſe were not promiſed to all the na- 


tu t to thoſe who were Chriſt's *. The 
hiſtory of the Jews illuſtrates this. Many ſhew- 
ed that they were not the children of Abraham, 
but in every age there was a remnant of his na- 
tural feed. 3dly, That the bleſſings of the cove- 
nant were not to be confined to the natural 
ſeed of Abraham, but to extend to all believers 
who, by union with Chriſt, (who is eminently 
Abraham's ſeed) were to become the children of 
Abraham, Gal. ut. 29. Thus the Scripture fore- 
faw that God would juſtify the heathen through 
faith, Gal. iii. 8. By the preaching of the apoſtles, 
and the Gentiles receiving repentance unto life, 
the myſtery which had been hidden from the ſons 
of men was at length revealed, that the Gentiles 
ſhould be fellow-heirs of the ſame body, and par- 
takers of his promiſe in Chriſt by the goſpel, 
Eph. iii. 6. This clearly demonſtrates the ſpiri- 
tual nature of the covenant made with Abraham. 
The inheritance which the Gentiles were jointly 
to inherit with the fleſhly ſeed, was doubtleſs the 
heavenly Canaan. The one were the natural 


* Chrift is ſometimes uſed in Scripture to ſignify his people, 
who are his body, 1 Cor. xii. 12. 27. Eph. iv. 16. 
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branches of the olive tree, and the other grafted 
in contrary to nature, for with God nothing is 
impoſſible. He is able of the ſtones to raiſe 
up children to Abraham. All ſpiritual bleſſings 
were, if we may ſo ſpeak, excluſſvely entailed 
on his family, and it is only in virtue of their be- 
coming members of it that the Gentiles re- 
ceive theſe bleſſings. * 
Some allege that the covenant was of a mixed 
nature, aſſuring Abraham that his ſeed by Iſaac 
ſhould inherit the land of Canaan, while his ſpiri- 
tual ſeed ſhould obtain the heavenly inheritance. 
But this is not the caſe, elſe the law made the 
promiſe of none effect (Gal. iii. 17.) to fuch of 
the fleſbly ſeed as fell in the wilderneſs for diſo- 
bedience, and breaking the Sinai covenant, and 
thus in dice@ oppoſition to the declaration of the 


Holy Ghoſt, the law was againſt the promiſes of 
God, Gal. ti. 21. In this cafe alſo, the grand 
objection of the Antipzedobaptiſls will meet them 
in all its force; for if the land of Canaan was 


* An argument much urged by them is, that if ſpiritual bleſ- 
fings were promiſed. to the fleſhly ſeed of Abraham, a4/ the feſh- 
ly ſeed muſt obtain theſe. The apoſtle however aſſerts, that 
this was not the intention of God, © For they are not all Iſrael 
that are of Iſrael; neither becauſe they are the ſeed of Abra- 
ham, are they all children ; but in Iſrael hall thy ſeed be call. 
ed ; that is, they which are the children of the fleſh, theſe are 
not the children of God; but the children of the promiſe are 
accounted for the ſeed,” Rom. ix. 6, 5, 8. Here we are inform- 
ed, that it was never God's intention that a the children of 
Abraham were to be blefſed with him; but nothing can be 
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promiſed to the ſeed of Iſaac, how came it that 


nearly five hundred years elapſed before * of 


them obtained it? 
That the covenant made with 8 was 


the covenant ordered in all things, and ſure, is 


maniſeſt. It is oppoſed to the law, and called 
the covenant that was confirmed in Chriſt “, Gal. 

iii. 11. Nis called the goſpel, Gal. iii. 16 and. 
the Holy Ghoſt declares, that the oath whereby 
that covenant was confirmed, Gen. xx11, 16,—18. 


was deſigned to give believers. of the goſpel ſtrong” 


conſdlation, Heb. vi. 18. 

If it be aſked why ſpiritual bleſſings were 
prbmiſed in language denoting temporal proſpe- 
rity, the anſwer is obvious. From the fall un- 
til Chriſt, the promiſes of ſpiritual bleſſings were 
conveyed in parables. Life and immortality 
were brought to light by Jeſus Chriſt, Even 
during his perſonal miniſtry, he was pleaſed. to: 
teach chiefly in parables. It was not till his 
reſurrection that he ſliewed even his diſciples 

plainly without a veil the doctrines of God, John 
xvi. 25. and then by opening their underſtand- 
ings to underſtand the Seriptures, he qualified: 


more contrary to the apoſtle's meaning than the view which 


ſome take of this paſſage, that none of Abraham's fleſhly ſeed, 


as ſuch, were bleſſed with ſpiritual bleſſings. Iſaac was as truly 


a child of the fleſh-as Iſhmael, although he was alſo a child of 


promiſe. God thus taught Iſrael not to glory in their relation 
to Abraham, The tfue Iſrael was never born merely of 2 
nor of the will of the fleſh, nor of the will of man. 
Compare this paſſage with Eph. iii. 6. 
Dad 3 
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them for explaining all the parables of the Old 
Teſtament, Mark iv. 18. 

Many inſtances might be given of this manner 
of teaching by carnal images, which chiefly refer 
to ſpiritual things. Thus Chrift, by death, deſtroy- 
ing the devil, was promiſed, Gen. iii. 15. under 
the figure of the ſeed of the woman bruiſing the 
head of the ſerpent. 80 alſo the covenant of 
royalty made with David, which the Holy Ghoſt 
expreſsly applies to Chriſt *. This was all David's 
falvation, and all his defire, at a time when earthly | 
grandeur for children would have been diſregard- 
ed, 2 Sam. xx1it. 5. with Ifaiah v. 3. Should 
any doubt renin as to the ſenſe in which David 
underſtood thefe promiſes, the Holy Ghoſt informs 
us, that, being a prophet, and knowing that God 
had ſworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit 
of his loins, according to the fleſh, he would raiſe 
up Chriſt to fit on his throne, he ſeeing this be- 
fore, ſpake of the refurrection of Chriſt, Acts ii. 

30, 31. In like manner, the promiſe of the land 
of Canaan to Abraham was but a ſhadow of the 
true accompliſhment to the heirs of promiſe in 
the gift of the heavenly inheritance, juſt as Solo- 

| + mon's grandeur was a typical fulfilment and. 
|} - pledge of the promiſe to David above mentioned. 
That Abraham underſtood the inheritance to be 
ſpiritual, is manifeſt; for he was in nowiſe diſap- 
pointed that he remained in the land of promiſe 


Compare 1 Chron, xvii. 11,14. with Heb. i. 5. See alſo- 
Pſal. Izzxix, 20,.—37. 
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28 a ſojourner, dwelling in tents, looking for = 
city which hath foundations whoſe builder and 
maker is God, Heb. KI. 9, 10. By confeſſing 
himſelf a ſtranger and pilgrim on earth, he plain- 
ly declared that he deſired a better, that is a hea- 
venly country, Heb. xi. 13,—16. 


Not only Abraham, but all the children of 


God, in every age, underſtood the promiſes to be 
ſpiritual. Not only did Abel, Noah, Abraham, 
&c. die in faith, not having obtained the pro- 
miſes, Heb. xi, 13. but all thoſe recorded in the 
Lin chapter of Hebrews, having obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the promiſe, 
ver. 39. although many of them inherited the 
land of Canaan, and ſhared in the greateſt tem- 
poral proſperity which God beſtowed on Iſrael. 


Iſrael, Acts xxviii. 20. This was the promiſe 
made of God unto the fathers, unto which pro- 
miſe the twelve tribes, inſtantly ferving God day 


and night, hoped to come; for which hope's ſake, 


fays Paul, I am accuſed of the Jews, Acts xxvi. 
6, 7. with xx111. 6, Hence the apoſtle proclaims 
to the Jews at Antioch, the glad tidings of the- 
accompliſhment of the promiſe which was made 
unto the fathers, in the reſurrection of Chriſt, the 
firſt fruits of thoſe who ſlept, Acts xiii. 32, 33. 
This promiſe was certainly none other than * the 
covenant he made with Abraham, and his oath 
unto Iſaac, and confirmed the ſame unto Jacob for 
a law, and to Iſracl for an everlaſting covenant,” 


The reſurrection of the dead was the hope of 
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Pſal. ev, g, 10.; and this eſtabliſhes the view we 
have taken of the ſpiritual nature of the inherit- 
ance promiſed to Abr and his ſeed. Indeed. 
if this be not admitted, it is impoſſible to account 
for the general belief of the reſurrection in Iſrael *. . 
It would appear that the Sadducees, who denied. 
the reſurrection, fell into the ſame miſtake with 
thoſe who underſtand the inheritance promiſed to 
Abraham to be of an earthly nature. 
If any are ſtill uncertain as to the nature of the 
3 inheritance, let them attend to the declaration of 
[ the Holy Ghoſt, that “it is of faith that it might 
4 be by grace; to the end the promiſe might be. 
fure to all the ſeed, not to that only which is of 
the law, but to that alſo which is of the faith of 
Abraham,” Rom, iv. 16. Now ſurely this muſt 
reſpect the heavenly inheritance, for believers, as 
ſuch, are not taught to expect the poſſeſſion of the 
earthly Canaan +. 
Thus we have ſeen that Abraham was juſtified 


Some, the apoſtle tells us, accepted not deliverance, that 
they might obtain a better reſurrection, Heb. xi. 35, This may 
be illuſtrated by what is recorded by the author of the book of 
Maccabees. He informs us, that when king Antiochus had put 
to death fix brethren (for not eating ſwine's fleſh), while their 
mother encouraged them to ſuffer by the hope of the reſurree» 

N tion, 2 Mac. vii. 24, the ſeventh ſaid, © Our brethren, who now 
To have ſuffered a ſhort pain, are dead under God's covenant of 


everlaſting life,”* ver. 36. 
+ Believers are taught in the New Teſtament to expect the 


reward of the inheritance, Col. ui. 24. alluding to the former pro · 
miſes. 
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by faith, and we know that his juſtification is the 
pattern and pledge of the. juſtification of all who 
believe, Rom iv. 2, 3. ls... the covenant made 
with him was in fact the glorious gaſpel; of the 
bleſſed God; and that, though agreeably to the 
nature of God's dealings with man in former ages 
he ſpake to Abraham in parables, yet Abraham 
underſtood that by the land of Canaan was ſigni- 
fied the heavenly country. 

To this covenant God attached a viſible fign, 
and this was a ſeal, of the righteouſneſs of the 
faith which he had, yet being uncircumciſed, 
Rom. iv. 11. God hereby declared to Abraham 
his acceptance of him through faith. But he alſo 
directed this ſign to be given to all the children 


of Abraham. It was ſtill the ſeal of the righte- 


ouſneſs of faith, whatever might be the charac» 
ter of the child. It was ſo to Iſaac, and not leſs 
ſo to Iſhmael. It did not ſignify to either, that 
they were, or ſhould be, believers, but it was a 
pledge that, partaking of Abraham's faith, they 
ſhould in like manner be accepted of God, and 
be acknowledged as the children of Abraham. 
If they did not believe, their circumciſion be. 
came uncircumciſion, and, like every privilege 
which men enjoy, if abuſed, it aggravated their 


* Much weight is attached by Antipedobaptiſts to circumci- 
ſion leaving a viſible mark, which baptiſm does not, But that 
mark could never lead the mind to the truth which it ſignified, 
without being explained; and although no mark is left in bap- 
tiſm, it is as Capable of being explained to children as the other. 
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condemnation. Accordingly when Iſhmael, by 
mocking Iſaac, manif his unbelief, he was 
caſt out of the hou of faith. Not only 
Abraham's children, but thoſe born in his houſe, 
were to be circumciſed. His houſehold was the 
true church of God, and none were to remain in 
it but the worſhippers of the true God. 

Many have been led to miſtake the nature of 
the Abrahamic covenant, by confounding it with 
that made at Sinai 430 years afterwards. Büt 
although the latter was ſubſervient to the former, 
they were perfectly diſtindt. The church was 
put under the elements of this world, Col. ii. 20,” 
as under a ſchool- maſter until Chriſt, the great 
object of faith, ſhould come. But even under that 
diſpenſation, all who did uot, by attending to the ® 
ordinances of God, profeſs the faith of Abraham, 
were to be cut off from the people of Iſrael; and 
when Chriſt, the great object of Abraham's faith, 
came, all who did not, by receiving him, profeſs 
the faith of Abraham, were caſt ont, and they 
became tbe concifion, Phil. iii. 2. while believers 
are the circumciſion. 

It is obvious then, that circumciſion, the ſeal 
of the everlaſting covenant, was adminiſtered to 
the children of Abraham as ſuch ; for Iſhmael, as 
well as Iſaac, was circumciſed, and it will be ad- 
mitted, that he neither had any title to Canaan, 
nor was Chriſt to deſcend from him. It is alſo 

/evident that Abraham's children enjoyed many 


( 
( 
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ſpiritual privileges above others. Many indeed 
appear to have truſted 3 ir deſcent from Abra- | 
ham, and thus perve e mercy and goodneſs | 
of God. Hence they could not bear an intima- . 
f 


tion that they were equally under condemnation 
with the Gentiles, and immediately objected, 
What advantage then hath the Jew, or what 
profit is there in circumciſion 2”? To this the apo» 
{tle replies, Much every way; chiefly, that 
unto them were committed the oracles of God; 


— * 


for what if ſome did not believe? Shall their un- % 
belief make the faithfulneſs of God of none ef- 1 
wet?” Noz he was true to his promiſe to Abra- ' 
ham, his friend, He difinguiſhed his ſeed above 1 


all others, and made the privileges which they 

enjoyed effeckual to the eternal ſalvation of many 

in every age +. 
God plainly taught the poſterity of Abraham, 17 

that unleſs they were true children of Abraham, EB 

reſembling their father in faith, their deſcent or | 

circumciſion would profit them nothing. This 


* This was common to all Abraham's children. Iſhmael re- 


mained a member of his family till he apoſtatized. © The ſame is  -D 
true of Eſau, Heb. xii. 16, 17. 4 +2 
+ Had circumciſion, as ſome imagine, been a ſeal of temporal Eo 


bleſſings, it is ſtrange the apoſtle did not undeceive the Jews at 
once, by telling them ſo, But on the, contrary, he anſwers 
their objection, by ſhewing that Iſrael always enjoyed ſpiritual 
bleſſings, altbough ſome ultimately received no benefit there- 
from. Many err, by not diſtinguiſhing between God's beſtow- 
ing ſpiritual bleſſings, and rendering them effectual. The for- 
mer was the cale as to all Iſrael after the fleſh, the latter to the 
election of grace, 
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was clearly manifeſted by rejecting and caſt- 
ing out Iſhmael and by the deſtrue- 
tion of thoſe in the s who believed not 
God, and truſted not ſalvation. They fell 
as 2 warning to unbelievers in every age, and 
after ſentence was paſſed upon them, their chil- 
dren were not circumciſed, Joſh. v. 5, 6. Ham 
ving practically renounced the faith of Abraham, 
and being conſequently excluded from the inherit- 
ance, they could not enter in becauſe of unbelief, 
Heb. iii. 19. 

When the goſpel began to be preached, it was 
to the Jew r. Our confined his miniſtry 
to the loſt ſheep of the e of Iſrael, and it was 
neceſſary that the word of God hand firſt- be 
ſpoken to them, where they Were ſcattered, ® 
Acts iii. 20. and xiii. 40. that the faithfulneſs of 
God to his promiſes might appear. Peter, ad- 
dreſſing unbelieving Jews, ſays, © Ye are the 
children of the prophets, and of the covenant 
which God made with our fathers, ſaying to 
Abraham, And in thy ſeed ſhall all the families 
of the earth be bleſſed, Acts iii. 25. and from 
this conſideration urges them to repentance. 

By the preaching of the goſpel the Lord ga- 
thered in many thouſands of Iſrael after the fleſh. 
Theſe were a kind of firſt-fruits, affording a pledge 
of the mercy he would afterwards ſhew the na- 
tion, James i. 18. with Rom. xi. 10. and we are 
aſſured in the moſt poſitive terms, both in the Old 
and New Teſtament, that although the natural 
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broken off through 
ed in again; that 


branches of the olive · tree 
unbelief, they ſhall 
although Iſrael has it y have not fallen 
for ever ; that they are ed for their fathers 
ſakes; that if the root be holy, ſo are the branches; 
and that at laſt all Iſrael ſhall be ſaved, Rom. x1. 
All muſt allow that ſpiritual bleſſings, and even 
eternal ſalvation, are here promiſed: to the ſeed 
of Abraham, as ſuch. If, then, there were ſpe- 
cial promiſes to the ſeed of Abraham, the ſame 
promiſes muſt now be in force to the Gentiles, 
for the bleſſing of Abraham is come upon the 
Gentiles, and the gifts, and calling of God are 
without repentance. is is plainly intima- 
"red by Peter to the Jew when he ſays, + The 
. promiſe is to Mou, your children, and to 
all that are afar off, (the, Gentiles, Eph. ii. 17.) 
even as many as the Lord our God ſhall call,” 
Acts ii. 39. 


Jeſus changed the out ward ſign of the covenant, 


and ſubſtituted baptiſm for circumciſion, which is 
more agreeable to the New Teſtament diſpenſa- 
tion. In like manner he ſubſtituted the firſt 
for the ſeventh day of the week. The ſanQifi- 
cation of the firit day of the week ſtands upon the 
ſame footing with infant baptiſm, and conſequently 
ſome Antipzdobaptiſts reject both; indeed ſuch 
are moſt conſiſtentꝰ. That baptiſm now holds the 


* We have poſitive example for the churches meeting on the 
firſt day of the week, and conſequently for the ſanRification of a 
part of that day; but it is neceflary to recur to the Old Teſta» 
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hon, is evident from 
many of you as 
have been „ have put on Chriſt. 
There is neither Je ek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female; 
for ye are all one in Chriſt Jeſus. And if ye be 
Chriſt's, then are ye Abraham's ſeed, and heirs 
according to the promiſe *.” They both repre. 
ſent the circumciſion of the heart, Rom. ii. 28, 29. 
with 1 Pet. iii. 21. the putting away the filth of 
the fleſh, the putting off the old, and putting on 
the new man; both, therefore, figurati re- 
preſent our ſalvation, rg they differ accord- 
ing to the genius of the Old and New Teftament, 
diſpenſations. The one points out the neceſſity 
of God cutting off the foreſkin of the heart, the 
other the neceſſity of the renewing of the Holy 
Ghoſt, Tit. ii. 5. Circumciſion not only repre- 
ſented the circumcifion of the heart, but His co- 
ming in the fleſh, by the knowledge of whom the 
love of God is ſhed abroad in the heart. In like 


ment to eſtabliſh the obligation of ſetting the whole of it apart 
from ſecular employments. 


Here the apoſtle expreſsly terms believers, Abraham's ſeed, 
and heirs according to the promiſe, which clearly proves, 1. That 
the covenant with Abraham is till in force; 2. That the pro- 
miſe was not of a temporal, but an eternal inberitance; 3. That 
the Gentiles obtain the | inheritance by becoming children of 
Abraham, It is alſ6 evident that baptiſm is here ſpoken of as 
the viſible ſigu our being Abraham's ſeed, juſt as circumci- 
fion was of old, for without circumcifion no child of Abrabam 


had any thing to expect from God, Gen. xvii. 14. 
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manner, baptiſm not only repreſents the rene wing 
of the Holy Ghoſt, at al > that event which is 
the foundation of our Tove to him, 1 John iii. 16. 
Thus we are buried with him by baptiſm into 
death; our crucifixion to the world is thus pro- 
feſſed and ſealed. Baptiſm is expreſsly called the 
circumciſion of Chriſt, Col. ii. 11. 

If children were formerly intereſted in the co- 
venant of grace; if they aQually enjoyed ſpiritual 
bleſſings of old, in virtue of their carnal deſcent; 
and if the ſeal of the covenant was to be admini- 
ſtered to them; if the covenant with Abraham 
be {till in force, and if in virtue of it his ſeed ſhall 
yet be gathered in, R Gln. xi. ; if believing Gen- 
tiles are now his children—it remains for thoſe 
who repreſefit their offspring as excluded, to ſhew 
by whoſe authority this has taken place, They 
muſt inform us where God has deprived his peo- 
ple of this high privilege and comfort in regard 
to their children. If they ſhould 'enquire how we 
come to extend 1t to female children, for whom 
the ſeal of the covenant was not formerly appointed, 
we reply, that God has extended it by informing 
us that the diſtinction between male and female is 
now at an end Gal. iii. 28. ; and that both men 
and women were baptized by the apoſtles, Acts 
vii. 12. lt appears, then, that in virtue of the 


Some have expreſſed ſurpriſe that children are not alſo men- 
tioned here, but men and women include the whole human 


race; thus we often read of a man-child, and our Lord ſpeaks * 
a man being born, John xvi. at. 


vs ever repealed. If Kitipedobaptiſts object 
io our going back to- the Old Teſtament, we 
are not careful to anſwer them, until they can 


prove juſtification by faith alone, and other things 


which might be ſpecified. 
That children enjoy ſpiritual bleſſings in virtue 
t 


3 
ö ſnew us that the apoſtle was wrong in doing ſo to 


'F of their connection with godly parents, is evi 

] from the whole of Scripture. The deſcendents of 
1 Cain were rejected for the ſin of their parent, and 
are called the daughters of men, to diſtinguiſh 
N them from Seth's poſterity, called the ſons of 
God, Gen. vi. 2. It was their mingling together _ 
which brought the flood upon the world. When 
the Lord was about to deſtroy the world, Noah 
found grace in the fight of God, and his children, 
in virtue of their relation to him, were ſaved in 
the ark. The apoſtle Peter informs us, that bap- 
tiſm is the antitype of this ſalvation, 1 Pet. iii. 21, 
Ham's children were afterwards rejected for bis 
wickedneſs, and while the poſterity of Shem and 
Japhet have enjoyed many ſpiritual bleflings, and 
- thouſands of them have been made partakers of 


faith in Chriſt, theſe have heard but little of 
the joyful ſound. Words cannot be more exprefs 
on this ſubje& than thoſe of Moſes. After ſet- 


ting before Iſrael the puniſhment which would 
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liſobedience, he adds, The 
Lord thy God will cir utnci e thine heart, and the 
beart of thy ſeed, to do the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, Deut. xxx. < „That God did not 
intend to alter this conſtitution under the goſpel, 
appears not only from the many promiſes to his 
people concerning their offspring, in thoſe pro- 
phecies which treat of the times of the goſpel, 
but from his expreſsly characterizing the new 
covenant as for the good of his people, and their 
children after them, Jer. xxxii. 39, 40. Jeſus 
explains this when he ſays, Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of ſuch 
is the kingdom of heaven T. Accordingly the 
language of the apoſtles clearly marks the con- 
nection which ſubſiſted under the New Teſta- 


ment between parents and children. Believe, ſaid 


* Antipedobaptiſts muſt admit this to be an expreſs promiſe 
to ſhed abroad the love of God in the hearts of Iſrael. Would 
they approve of a Jew reſerring to this, and ſaying, * God has 
promiſed this, and therefore it muſt be fulfilled to al the ſeed of 
Iſrael? 1 may therefore live as I pleaſe.” -But do not they ſpeak 
in the ſame manner when they affirm, that if the promiſe of God 
to be a God to Abraham and his ſeed, be really intended for be- 
lie vers of every nation, then al! the children of believers muſt be 
ſaved ? 

+ It is alleged that Jeſus did not baptize theſe children. 
True; for he had not at this time inſtituted baptiſm. But his 
words very ſtrongly confirm the truth, that children, who bad in 
every age been partakers of ſpiritual bleſſings with their parents, 
were not now to be rejected and deprived of the ſeal of their in- 
tereſt in the covenant to which they were admitted before the 
law, and from which privilege its abolition, and the commence- 
ment of the kingdom of God, was not to exclude them. 

Ee 3 


if no more was b that the houſehold 
ſhould be ſaved upon believing, ſuch a limitation 
of the goſpel is utterly unaccountable. It is well 
to remember that the Scripture cannot be broken; 
no improper expreſſions are to be found in it. 
The great objection made againſt any ſpecial 
promiſe of ſpiritual bleſſings to the children of 
believers is, that they do not all receive ſpecial 
grace. This very objection is ſtated and anfwer- 
ed by the apoſtle. * What if ſome did not be- 
Heve, ſhall their unbelief make the faith of God 
of none effect? No promiſes are made to belie- 
themſelves of eternal happineſs, except in as 
en as they abide in Chriſt's word. The juſt 
"ſhall live by faith, but if be draw back, my ſoul 
ſhall have no pleaſure in him.” By means of the 
and threatenings, Chriſt's ſheep are 
} at in, and kept by the. power of God 
© Eliot faith unto falvation. 80 it is with the 
children of believers. If they believe not what 
is ſigniſied by baptiſm, their deſcent will profit 
them no more than that of the Iſraelites, who 
could not enter Canaan becauſe of unbelief, and 
whoſe carcaſes fell in the wilderneſs, or than the 
" LI righteouſneſs of the righteous, if he commit ini- 
quity, Ezek. zxxiii. 13. This is exactly the 


: 
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when he ſays, © Circumciſion 
0 d = ae __ but if thow | 


Such, indeed, 1 always 

of dealing with men. At what inſtant I ſhall 
ſpeak concerning a nation, and concerning a king- 
dom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to de- 
ſtroy it If that nation againſt whom I have pro- 
nounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of the 
evil that I thought to do unto them. And at 
what inſtant J ſhall ſpeak concerning a nation, and 
concerning a kingdom, to build, and to plant it: 
If it do evil in my ſight, that it obey not my 
voice, then I will repent of the good where with 
I ſaid J would benefit them,“ Jer. xviii. 7,10. 
Here are both promiſes and threatenings; faith 
ſecures the accompliſhment of the one, and averts 
the accompliſhment of the other. So it was with 
Nineveh ; God commanded judgment to be de- 
nounced againſt the city: Vet forty days, and 
Nineveh ſhall be overthrown. So the people of 
Nineveh believed God, and proclaimed a faſt, and 
put on ſackcloth, from the greateſt of them even 
to the leaſt of them,“ Jonah ui. 5. And God 
faw their works, that they turned from their evil 
way ; and God repented of the evil that he had 
faid that he would- do unto them, and he did it 
not, yer. 10. So alſo it was with Eli: © Where- 
fore the Lord God of Hrael ſaith, I ſaid indeed 
that thy houſe, and the houſe of thy father, ſhould 
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above what they were able to bear, ſurely it is 
implied, that this was to be the caſe only while 
they lived by faith, and not that they ſhotld be 
kept from falling at all events; Sdfit is with' 
all the promiſes of eternal life, „if ye @ntinue 
in the faith, grounded and ſettled.” Thys alſo do 
the promiſes of the heavenly inheritance run to 


the children of believers ;- and, in like manner, a 
connection ſubſiſts between their training up their 
children properly, and their being partakers of like 
precious faith. Believers, then, had need to be- 
ware how they trifle with the ſpecial promiſes to 
their ſeed, and to enquare, if their children prove 
reprobates, whether it has not ariſen from their 
own unbelief. This may be the caſe although 
they, practiſe infant baptiſm. 

On the whole, it appears that infant baptiſm is 
an ordinance of God, and thoſe who deny it, and 
even ridicule it, becauſe the ſubjects cannot at the 
time underſtand it, ſhould remember that their ri- 
dicule equally applies to circumciſion, which they 
admit to be an ordinance of God. Granting, for 
a moment, that this was a ſeal of temporal bleſ- 


fings, an infant can underſtand theſe as little as 


Iſrael, Lev. xii. 3, When 

cal nature of that diſpenſation, it might well have 
ſurpriſed us if there had been nothing correſpond» 
ing thereto under the goſpel. The apoſtle ſhews, 
that even the precept of not muzzling the ox 
which eth out the corn, had an efpecial re- 
f the ſupport of preachers of the goſpel, 
1 Cor. ix. 9, 10.; and in the fame chapter he 
ſhews how the Lord's ordinance, that thoſe: who 
preach the goſpel ſhould live by the goſpel, cor- 
reſponds with thoſe who were at the altar being 
partakers with the altar. In theſe inſtances the 
apoſtle heſitates not to go back to the Old Teſta» 
ment, and to confirm what he ſays by the ancient 
ordinances of God. 

The practice of the churches has juſt been what 
we might expect. We read of infant baptiſm 
almoſt from the earheſt times. Pelagius, who 
flouriſhed in the fifth century, and who denied 
original fin, was accuſed of denying the propriety 


of infant baptiſm : this he diſclaimed, declaring 
that he had never heard of any heretics who did 


ſo. 
Juſtin Martyr, who wrote about forty years af. 
ter the apoſtles, ſpeaks of baptiſm as being to Chri- 
ſtians in the place of circumciſion ; and in his apo- 
, logy, he ſays, Several perſons among us of fixty or 
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o Chriſt in or from 
ſame word em- 
. diſciple all na- 
near the apoſtles ® 
g regenerated to God. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who lived about the 
ſame time as Irenzus, ſays, that regeneration is 


the name of baptiſm, and indeed it was N 
ly uſed by the n are caſh in this 
ſenſe.  * 
Origen ſpeaks expreſsly and repeatedly of in- 
fant baptiſm, and connects the ordinance with ari- 
ginal fin.” He declares that the church had, from 
the apoſtles? time, an orger to baptiſe infants. He 
was born little more than eighty years after the 
apoſtles. His father ſuffered martyrdom, and 
Euſebius informs us that his forefathers had been 
Chriſtians for ſeveral generations. In the time of | 
Cyprian, who was choſen biſhop of Carthage in 
the year 248, a council of fixty-fix biſhops met 
to conſider whether baptiſm ſhould be adminiſter- 
ed immediately after birth, or be deferred till the 
eighth day. They determined that it ought not 
to be delayed, but none ſuggeſted that baptiſm 
ſhould not be adminiſtered to infants at all“. 
* See Wall's Hiſtory of Inſant Baptiſm.—Tt is true that in the 
time of Cyprian it appears that the bread and wine uſed in the 
Lord's ſupper were given to infants ; but this was much more like- 
ly to be ſuperadded to baptiſm, than that both ſhould be human 
devices, Much has been ſaid of Jewiſh children eating the paſ- 
ſover, but of this there is no proof; the contrary is intimated by 
Moſes. * When a ſtranger ſhall ſojourn with thee, and wil! 


afterwards expla | 
ſing of God, be yery 

when they come to ® prop |: 
them the nature of baptiſm, and to warn them, 


that their having been partakers of it will not 
a 


eſs they poſſeſs the faith of their pa- 
— ſign, without the thing ſignified, 
will not t; and that if, like Eſau, they 
deſpiſe the goſpel, like him they muſt be aliens 
commonwealth of Iſrael. - When pa- 
rents obſerve the ordinance in faith, it will be 
a great encouragement to them to train up their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. The promiſe of God is intended to pro- 
mote this, not to render it unneceſſary. It 
may be ſaid, if God has promiſed, it muſt take 
place. It will be admitted that God did promiſe 
to Abraham to be the God of his ſeed, and yet 
Abraham's inſtructing his houſehold is mentioned 
as eſſential to the accompliſhment of the promiſe: 
« I know him,” ſaid God, „that he will com- 


keep the paſſover to the Lord, let all his males be circumciſed, 


and then let bim come near and keep it.“ At all events, circum- 
ciſion and the paſſover were completely different. The one was 
given to Abraham as the ſeal of the covenant, and was, by di- 
vine command, to be adminiſtered to infants. Baptiſm, we have 
ſeen, came in the place of this. No one could partake of the 
paſſover, without being acquainted with the deliverance from 
Egypt, which infants could not; but their infancy was no ob- 
jection to their receiving the ſeal of the righteouſneſs of nt 
which did not depend on their underſtanding. 
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juſtice and j 
wpon Abrabam 
bim,“ Gen. xviii. 10. 

Baptiſm is calculated to impreſs us with a 
lively ſenſe of the original corruption of our 
nature, and the neceflity of R_— 
Spirit, given through the death and re 
of Chriſt, It ought to be adminiſtered only to 
the children of believers, who are obeying, ſo 
far as they have opportunity, all Chriſt's c 
mandments. It is very unwarrantable and in- 
jurious to men, to make an exception in favour - 
of thoſe who flatedly hear the goſpel. There 
are but two characters in the world, the righ- 
teous and the wicked. The former are be- 
lievers, and ſhew their love to Chriſt by keep- 
ing his commandments. To the latter he ſays, 
« What haſt thou to do to declare y ſtatutes, 
or that thou ſhouldeſt take my covenant in thy 
mouth? Such only profane the ordinance of 
baptiſm. It is cruel in thoſe who ought to 
know better, to be inſtrumental in deluding them. 
are they doing when preſenting their chil- 


/ dren? Are they obeying the commandment of 

Chriſt? No; they are rebels againft his govern- 
ment. They do not chuſe to have him to reign 
over them. The Lord declares that it is the ſpi- 
rit which quickeneth, the fleſh profiteth nothing; 
but, alas, they are carnal. The things of the Spi- 
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rit are fooliſhneſs they diſcern not the 


but vainly ſeek, _ 
out a righteouſ- 
dren 

Some with to have their children baptized, who 
ſay they are too unworthy to partake of the 
Lord's ſupper. In that caſe, they are equally un- 
wo of baptiſm for their children. The one 
ordinahce is as holy as the other. This way of 
talking ſhews great ignorance of the goſpel. 
Chriſt came not to call the righteous, but finners 
repentance ; and ſuch erroneous views ſhould 
not be encouraged. 
Some of the Lord's people it may be, from 
miſtaken views, may negle& the obſervance of 
the Lord's ſupper, while they defire baptiſm for 
their- children. They ought to be otherwiſe 
inſtructed, and informed that the obſervance or 
omiſſion of any of Chriſt's ordinances is not op- 
tional; his ſervants are bound to obey them all, 
on pain of his diſpleaſure. 


The indiſcriminate adminiſtration of this ordinance to the 
children of all who call themſelves Chriſtians, not only tends to 
lull the careleſs aſleep, but to deſtroy the foundation of infant 
baptiſm altogether. It can never be pretended that any of the 
Gentiles are Abraham's children, but thoſe who are Chriſt's; and 
conſequently others on whom the bleſſing of Abraham has not 
come, have ud ſhare in the privileges of his family. Some, to 
free themſelves from guilt, while indiſcriminately adminiſtering 
baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, ſay, they receive men on a pro- 
feſhon of Chriſtianity ; but what is a profeſſion of that, or of any 


thing elſe, unleſs we have ſufficient grounds to believe it fin- 
cere ? 


F 


and yet does not 
upper, that he 7s 
non of the world than 


may, in this country, ale the ordinance of the 
Lord's ſupper without being ſingular, but were 
he to allow his children to remain unbapti 
would be thought very ſhocking and he ſh. 
Although the children of the members 'cantiot 
be conſideted as members of a church, being in- 
capable of fulfilling the duties of that 
they ought to be the ſubjects of much prayer in 
the churches; and in proportion as the ordinance 


of infant baptiſm is underſtood, and the ordinance 


obſerved in faith, this will be the caſe. 

Reſpecting the mode of adminiſtering baptifm, 
ſome have affirmed that ger and gurl» fignify 
only to dip, or plunge. They add that baptiſm 
repreſents our being planted in the likeneſs of 
Chriſt's death, and riſing to walk with him in 
newneſs of life; and that this can only be re- 
preſented by immerſion in water. To ſupport 
this, they allege Rom. vi. 4. Therefore we are 
buried with him by baptiſm unto death; that like 
as Chriſt was raiſed up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even ſo we alſo ſhould walk 


in newnelſs of life. Alſo Col. ii. 12. Buried 
with him in baptifm, wherein alſo ye are rifen 


with him through the faith of the operation of 


God, who hath raiſed him from the dead.” 
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are uſed in the 5 

ix. 10, for the waitin der the law, which in 
generab were not hy dipping. The Phariſee won- 
dered that our Lord had not waſhed, f«n)o0n, 
before dinner, Luke xi. 38. Banos; is alſo ap- 
plied..to tables, Mark vii. 4. which we cannot 
fa to have been, immerſed in water. Bap- 
tiſm with water repreſents the baptiſm of the 
Holy Ghoſt, John iii, 5. and as the Holy Ghoſt 
ig. aid to be payed out, the pouring out of water 
more ſtrikingly reſembles, it. Of this we have a 
noted example in Cornelius and his friends, The 
brethren were aſtoniſhed that upon the Gentiles 
the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, aye, was poured 
out, Acts x. 45. This immediately reminded 
Peter of the Lord's promiſe to baptiſe with the 
Holy Ghoſt, and thus we have a ſtriking evidence 
of r being uſed to ſignify pouring out, which 
is of itſelf ſufficient to ſhew that the mode of bap- 
tiſm cannot be alleged to be immerſion, from the 

term employed. | 
As to Romans vi. and Col. ii. it is obſerved 
that they allude to the ſpiritual baptiſm, and that, 
as the expreſſion, being crucified with Chrift, which 
occurs in the ſame place, has no alluſion to any 
practice in baptiſm, there is go reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that being buried with him alludes to any particu- 
lar mode. The great difference here is, whether 


water ſhould be applied to the body, or the body 
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to water. The f | more conformable 
to the thing 
ſpprit into the one 


I muſt ſay, and will make it good," (ſays Dr Owen) 
that no honeſt man who underſtands the Greek tongue, can 
deny the word to ſignify to waſh, as well as to dip, —The 
apoſtle, Rom. vi. 3, 4, 5. is dehorting from fin, exhorting to 
holinefs and new obedience, and gives this argument from the 
neceſſity of it, and our ability for it, both taken from our initia- 
tion into the virtue of the death and life of Chriſt expreſſed in 
our baptiſm ; that by virtue of the death and burial of Chriſt, we 
ſhould be dead unto fin, fin being lain thereby; and by virtue 
of the reſurrection of Chriſt, we ſhould be quickened unto new- 
ness of life, as Peter declares, 1 Pet iii. 21. Our being buried 
with him, and our being planted together into the likeneſs of his 
death, and likeneſs of his reſurrection, is the ſame with our old 
man being crucified with him, ver. 6. and the deſtroying of the 
body of fin, and our being raiſed from the dead with him, which 
is all that is intended in this place. | 

* There is not one word, nor one expreſſion, that mentions any 
reſemblance between dipping under water, and the death and 
burial of Chriſt, not one word that mentions a reſemblance be- 
tween our rifing out of the water and the reſurrection of Chriſt. 
Our being buried with him by baptiſm into death, vet. 4. is our 
being planted together in the likeneſs of his death, ver. 5. Our 
being planted together in the likeneſs of his death, is not our be- 
ing dipped under water, but the crucifying'of the old man, ver. 
6. Our being raiſed vp with Chriſt from the dead, is not our ri- 
ſing from under the water, but our walking in newneſs of life / 
ver. 4. by virtue of the reſurrection of Chriſt, 1 Pet: iii. at. 

© That baptiſm is not a fign of the death, burial, and reſurrec- 
tion of Chrift, is clear from hence; becauſe an inſtituted fign is 
a ſign of goſpel grace participated, or to be participated. If 
dipping be a ſign of the burial of Chiiſt, it is not a ſign of a goſ- 
pe! grace participated ; for it may be where there is none, nor 
any exhibited, 

For the major; if all goſpel orJinances are Gant nod expreſ. 


OF THE DISCIPLINE OF THE APOSTOLIG 
CHURCHES, 


W. have now conſidered the various ordi- 
nances. appointed by Chriſt for the edification of 
Chriſtian churches. If Chriſtians were what they 
ought to be; if they always held faſt the faith, 
and were free from fin ; and if they could at all 


fions of the communication of the grace of Chriſt, then baptiſm 
is ſo; but this is the end of all goſpel ordinances, or elſe they 
"oh ſome other end, or are vain and empty ſhews, 

The ſame individual fign cannot be. inſtituted to ſignify things 
of ſeveral natures. But the outward burial of Chriſt, and a par- 
ticipation of the virtue of Chriſt's death and burial, are things 
of a divers nature, and therefore are not ſignified by one ſign, 

* That interpretation, which would enervate the apoſtle's argu- 
ment and defign, our comfort aud duty, is not to be admitted. 
But this interpretation, that baptiſm is mentioned here as the 
fign of Chriſt's burial, would enervate the apoſtle's argumenvand 
deſign, our comſott and duty. And therefore it is not to be ad- 
mitted. 

The minor is thus proved; the argument and deſign of the 
apoſtle, as was before declared, is to exhort and encourage unto 
mortification of fin and new obedience, by virtue of power re- 
ceived from the death and life of Chriſt, whereof a pledge is gi- 
ven us in our baptiſm. But this is taken away by this interpre- 
tation ; for we may be ſo buried with Chriſt, and planted into 
the death of Chriſt by dipping, and yet vo. power derived 
from Chriſt for the crucifying of fin, and r. the quickening of 
us to obedience. Dr Owen on Infant 14 and Dipping. 
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from creeping in 
f diſcipline would 


times prevent falſe 
among them, the 
be unneceſſary. care renewed but 
in part. In many thi all offend. They 
are apt to be ſeduced from the path of duty, and 
having once fallen, they are in danger of growing 
worſe and worſe, and of making ſhipwreck af 
faith and a good conſcience. 

Chriſt's ſheep, it is true, ſhall never periſh, nor 


ſhall any pluck them out of his hand; but they 


are preſerved by means, and one of the $ 
he employs to effect his gracious intentions in 
regard to them, is directing them to aſſocĩate to- 
gether. One great end of theſe aſſociations is, 
that they may watch over and admoniſh each 


bother. By theſe mutual admonitions, Chriſtians 


are rouſed from the flumber into which they are 
prone to fall through the deceitfulneſs of fin. 
Moſes was faithful in all God's houſe, for he 
punctually delivered the commandments of Jeho- 
vah, king of Iſrael, The worldly kingdom of 
Iſrael was a figure of the kingdom of God which 
they were taught to expe&, This kingdom is 
now come, and a greater than Moſes has deliver. _ 
ed laws for its government. The laws deli- 
vered to Ifrael were never intended to be obſer. 
ved, except by one nation. The laws of the 
kingdom of Chriſt were deſigned for thoſe ga- 
thered out of every tongue, kingdom and nation. 
re calculated for a community in 
latter for individuals in every 
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place. To the ob 
lar form of civil 
is independent of, 
rence of external cir 
perity was promiſed to the due obſervance of the 
ſtatutes of the one, the other was eſtabliſhed upon 
better promiſes, Iſrael was commanded to ex- 
terminate the nations in whoſe land they dwelt, 
unleſs they ſubmitted to them * ; the diſciples of 
Jeſus are to follow peace with all men, and not to 
rene with the wicked. 
erever the apoſtles preached with ſucceſs, 

they not only enjoined the obſervance of thoſe or- 
dinances which we have already confidered, but 
they appointed certain rules according to which 
the churches were to proceed in various circum- 
ſtances which they knew would occur. It was 
of the utmoſt importance that theſe rules ſhould 
be wiſe and proper ; for on this, in a great mea- 
ſure, depended the recovery of backſliders, the 
exiſtence of harmony amongſt the members, their 
increaſe in knowledge, and eventually the propa- 
gation of the goſpel in the world. Men being 
brought to give glory to God, in a great meaſure 
depends on ſeeing the good works of thoſe who 
profeſs godlineſs and ſubjeQion to Chriſt, and in 
their union and co-operation in all religious ob- 
ſervances. 

While the apoſtles gloried in every convert to 
che faith, as an additional proof of the efficacy of 


See Deut. xx. 0, —18. &c. 
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w that ſucn were 
| and to return 


het they had come out. 
Fhey ſaw many inſtances of perſons turning their 
backs on Chriſt, It was the object of the rules 
they delivered to prevent this, to promote an in- 
crealing ſuperiority to the world, and the moſt 
ſtedfaſt ſubmiſſion to the will of Chriſt. 

Jeſus is repreſented, Rev. i. 13. as walking in 
the midſt of the churches, obſerving whether his 
laws are attended to ; and we find him ſharpl 
proving the churches of Afia for the exiſtence. bf 
various abuſes among them, arifmg from the ne- 
gle& of theſe inſtitutions. 

It is of the utmoſt importance, in attending to 
the laws of Chriſt which reſpect the diſcipline 
of Chriſtian ſocieties, to conſider the ſpirit as well 
as the letter of theſe laws. The object of dif. 
cipline, when exerciſed according to the will of 
Chriſt, muſt always be the glory of God, the 
good of the church, and the good of the party. 
Theſe three are inſeparably connected, and we 
muſt never loſe fight of any of them. If we 
do, we ſhall act from improper motives, and 
more harm than good will reſult from our dif. 
cipline. Attention to theſe will guard us againſt 
two extremes into which churches are apt to 
fall—undue lenity, and unchriſtian ſeverity, It 
will alſo prevent us from acting with partiali- 
ty, which can otherwiſe hardly be avoided. It 
is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve that the diſcipline 
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his churches. 
to company with fort Dy 
with the fornicators 0 world, or with the co- 
vetous, or extortioners, or with idolaters; for 
then muſt ye needs go out of the world. But 
now I have written unto you not to keep compa- 
ny, if any man that is called a brother be a forni- 
cator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner ; with ſuch an one, 
not to eat. For what have I to do to judge 
lk: alſo that are without, do not ye judge them 
that are within?“ 1 Cor. v. 9,12, 

We have ſeen that thoſe only of whom it is 
meet (juſt, dualer, Philip. i. 7.) for us to think 
that they have the Spirit of Chriſt, are to be un- 
ited in church-fellowſhip. The declaration, that 
a little leaven leavens the whole lump, is once 
and again repeated, and the churches are expreſs- 
ly commanded to put away wicked perſons. 

4% Offences,” ſaid Jeſus, * muſt come. An of- 
fence, in the New Teſtament, means a fumbling- 
block *. Whenever we act improperly, we caſt 

* © The word offend is uſed above thirty times in the eſtabliſh- 

ed tranſlation of the New Teſtament into Engliſh. The ori- 
ginal word, n , is ſo tranſlated, and this is in a fingle 
place, and in that only, rendered make to offend, vis. 1 Cor. 
viii. o. In James ii. 10. and iii. 2. the word rendered offend 
is one, (Tres) which is elſewhere rendered fumble, Rom. 
xi. 11. and fall, a Pet. i. to. Theſe are all the places where 


this word occurs, In one place, Acts xxv. $. the word render- 
ed offend is exagrare, that which is uniformly tranſlated elſe. 


where in Scripture, to fin, or to treſpaſs, &c. 
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2 
rf or a ſnare, in the way of ous 
delivered his wall, re- 
2 words, Which 


— in every oaſe 
which, can occur. * Moreover, if thy brother 
ſhall treſpaſs againſt thee, go and tell him his 
fault between, thee. and bim alone; if he hear 
thee, thon haſt, gained thy brother; but if be will 
dat hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, tha; in the mouth of two or three witneſſas 
every word may be eſtabliſhed, And if he 
negle& to. hear them, tell it yato the ch 
but if he negle& to hear the church, let him be 
unto thee as an heathen man and & publican. 
Verily I unto you, Whatſoever ye ſhall bind 
on earth, ſhall be bound in keaven ; and whatſo- 
ever ye ſhall looſe on earth, ſhall be looked in hea- 
ven,” Matt. xviil, 45,48. This ig 4 hort hut 
comprebenfive rule. It is a general, ſummary of 
our duty as church members in regard to diſci- 
pline, All the directions given in the epiſfles 


To offend God, properly ſignifies to fin againſt him, by break- 
ing or violating bis commendments, and thereby to diſpleaſe and 
provoke him to anger In like manner, in the uſual acceptation 
of the words, to offend a per ſon, whether, believer ar unhelievergy) 
fs to injure, diſplesſe, or provoke him, 

* But in no inſtance in the Englich New Teſtament doth the 
word offend ſignify this with reſpect to God, except in Acts xxv, 
8. James ĩi. 10. and iii. 3 quoted above. Te offend, on the contra» 
ry, and to do iniguity, are diſtiaguiſhed from each other, Matt, 
xiii, 41, In 90 inſtance bath it this Ggvification When it re- 
ſpects our brethren. It then denotes to fumble or ex/nare them. 
See Mill, Magazine for 1803, p. 145, 
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tre evideritly founded upon this. As the TiibjeR- 
is ſo very imple, we hat our prue- 
tice ouglit to be, referring to ſome 
particular dtrectiotis wr the application of this 
precept. 

Love is the only bond which Enits together the 
members of a church of Chriſt. Remove this, 
and the union cunnot ſtibſiſt. It ts ulſo the fpring 
which ſets all the wheels a- going, and when this 
is broken, all right movemetits ceafe. We may 

a ſociety connected by worldly intereſt, or 
d by external ties, and this may reſemble 
& church of Chriſt; bat it is eſſentially different. 
It reſembles a church of Chriſt as a ſtatue Uoes 2 
man; at ® Aiftance they may be miſtaken, but 
when examined, the difference is manifeſt. As 
love is of ſuch eſſential importance in a church 
- of Chriſt, we may be aſſured that Jeſus has ufed 
every preeaution to pteſerve it. Love is à tender 
plant. Jeſus places it in the hearts of all his 
people; but the heart of man is not its native 
ſoil. Hence its proneneſs to droop and die, and 
hence the neceſſity of the utmoſt watch fulneſs 
againſt every thing hoſtile to its growth and ex- 
Atence. 

Nothing tends more to deſtroy love, than un- 
kindneſs in thoſe who are the objects of it. 
Where any ttiing of this ſort has taken place, the 
Lord has appointed that proper ſteps ſhould im- 
mediately be taken to prevent bad conſequences. 

Our natural pride leads us, when we think our. 
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ſelves injured, to withdraw from the perſon whe 
has done us wrong. No ſays the Lord, he is thy 
| brother, If we cannot” conveniently withdraw 
| from him altogether, we feel ourſelves diſpoſed to 
ſhew him by our conduct, that we reſent the ill- 
treatment we have met with; to behave to him 
| with coldneſs and reſerve ; or, at leaſt, while we 
profeſs to forgive him, to tell to others what he 

by & | has done. This anſwers a double purpoſe. It 
11 | | gratifies our malice by expoſing him, and it feeds * 


our pride by proclaiming our own ſuperior | 
neſs. But if we will be Chriſt's — 
muſt not make proviſion for the fleſh to fulfil the 
FF | laſts thereof. We muſt neither allow the recol- 
EE / lection of his conduct to fret in our own boſom, 
nor make it known even to our brethren, We 
muſt go and ſpeak to himſelf, expoſtulating with 
him as a brother on the impropriety of his con- 
duct, ſhewing him wherein he has acted ſinfully, 
and thus teſtifying our affection for him. Were 
this rule more exactly followed, it would prevent 
much contention *. * 
But he may be under the influence of pride, or of 
ſome other evil paſſion. He will not confeſs his 
fin. This tends farther to irritate us, and to ſhew® 
the improper ſtate of his mind; we muſt not, 
therefore, let the matter reſt here, but, for his 
ſake as well as for our own, take with us one or 


More \wellings and whiſperings ariſe in churches from the 
neglect of this rule, than from any thing elſe, perhaps more than 
from all other cauſes taken together. 
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two perſons more, belonging to the church, that 
their opinion may him, and that he 
may ingenuouſly his error. It 
would have hurt his pride leſs to have confeſſed 
his fault at firſt, but his CP rendered this 
ſtep neceſlary. 

He may ftill remain obſtinate; he cannot foo 
wherein he was wrong, although this be manifeſt 
to the brethren who were brought to converſe 
with him. This ſhews an unchriſtian ſtate of 
mind, and may even excite doubts whether he be at 

er the influence of the truth. The offence 
muſt therefore be told to the church. Thoſe who 
accompanied the party offended when addreſſing 
him privately, and who are acquainted with the 
ſubjeQ, muſt give their teſtimony; and thus. in the 
mouth of two or three witneſſes, every word is 
eſtabliſhed. If it appear that the perſon complain- 
ed of is in the wrong, he is to be admoniſhed and 
called to repentance ; his impenitence and obſti- 
nacy having converted a private into a public of- 
fence. If he is convinced of his guilt, he ought 
publicly to profeſs his ſorrow, ſo as to ſatisfy the 
church of the ſincerity of his repentance. He not 
only owes an acknowledgment to the injured in- 
dividual, but to all his brethren, before whom he 
has ſet ſuch an example. 

But if he ſtill perſiſt in vindicating his con- 
duct, there 1s no higher tribunal on earth to which 
he is amenable. If he refuſe to hear the church, 
and they, after ſerious deliberation and prayor, 
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are fully ſatisfied that he is acting finfully, they 
are bound to put him away as one whoſe mind is 
not under ſubjection to the laws of Chriſt. He 
may ſay, indeed, how can I acknowledge my 
fault if I be not ſenfible of it? I cannot walk by 
the light of my brethren. . The church ought to 


beware of giving à raſh judgment. They muſt 


not require their brother to ſubmit to bm, nor 


muſt they exclude him becauſe he will not call 


them Mafter. They muſt point out from the 
word of God wherein he has acted impro . 
The will of Chriſt, and not either their jud 
or his, is the ſtandard. 

It is true, they may miſapply the rules there 
delivered; but if they look to Chriſt for direc- 
tion, and form a deliberate judgment, guarding 
againſt all prejudices and partiality, they muſt act 
upon it whether he be convinced or not. Should 
the caſe be complex and difficult, they ought de- 
liberately to weigh every cireumſtance, and to 
take into the account every alleviating confidera- 
tion. But if they are ſatisfied he is in the wrong, 
and if he continue to uſſert his integrity, the 
appeal lies to the Head of the church alone, and 


he will, in the day of his appearing, ratify every 


ſentence which they have paſſed according to his 
word. It may be a ſmall mutter in the eyes of 
ſome to be excluded from « church, but if the 
church has acted properly, and if this ordi- 
nance, or ſome ſubſequent event, does not bring 
the offender to repentance and conſeſſion of his 
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da, it will be no light matter to be. caſt off 
in the great day, ag, rebel 8 Jeſus 
Chriſt ! * 

There is little — of a _ of Chriſt 
forming an erroneous judgment, or even of any 
conſiderable difference of opinion. ariſing among 
them reſpecting any caſe, if they are duly ſenſible 
that the laws of Chriſt recorded in Scripture are the 
only ſtandard by which they are to judge the con- 
duct of the members. If a perſon has not tranſ- 
greſſed any of theſe, he cannot ptoperly be the 
reffet of diſcipline ; if he has, he muſt be dealt 
with only as theſe laws direQ, | 

Whenever we receive an injury, or take um- 

brage at the conduct. of aur brethren, as we value 
the authority of Jeſus, we muſt take the ſteps be 
has preſctibed. - We are not, on the one hand, 
at n to allege that the treſpaſs. was ſo 
ima it 888 eſſary to notice it; nor, on 
the other, that it was ſo great that we could not 
look on him as a brother. We are bound, in 
either caſe, for his benefit, as well as to prevent 
any diſguſt from lurking in our o.¼n minds, to 
go privately to him if the offence be committed 
in private. If it ſhould be of ſuch a nature as 
to lead us to doubt if he be a Chriſtian; if we 
are not ſatisſied with his acknowledgment, or 
have reaſon to think it is made merely to pre- 
veut the matter being ſpoken of, we ought to in- 
form him that we are not ſatisfied, and that we 
malt refer the affair to the judgment of ſame of 
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our brethren,” Every ſtep ought to be taken with 
prayer for direction and ſucceſs. Our defire 
ah to be that our brother, ſhould be led to re- 
pentance, and there ought never to exiſt that irri- 
tation of mind which would lead us to wiſh that 
it may go farther, in order that he may be expo- 
ſed. If this be our temper, the Lord marks and 
condemns it, 

What is ſaid of our brother treſpaſiing again/t 
us,” applies to every part of his private conduct 
which may be improper, although we be not per- 
ſonally concerned. We muſt not ſay, Am I 
brother's keeper ? We muſt watch over one ano- 
ther, and ſo fulfil the law of Chriſt. We muſt 
not ſuffer fin-upon our brother. If to our know- 
ledge he commit fin, he treſpaſſes againſt us, he 
diſhonours our Maſter, and caſts a ſtumbling- 
block in our way. We muſt go and tell him, 
and not leave the matter till we are either ſatis- 
fied that we were miſtaken, or have convinced 
him, .or have laid the matter before the church. 
By this mode of proceeding, improper mem- 
bers will be diſcovered, and if this law be pro- 
perly obſerved, few hypocrites will long re- 
main in a church. Wbere diſcipline is impar- 
tially adminiſtered, it will have a fimilar effect 
with the ſalutary ſeverity exerciſed upon Ananias 
and Sapphira : Of the reſt durſt no man join 
himſelf unto them ; but the people magnified 
them, and believers were the more added to the 
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Lord, multitudes both of men and women,“ Acts N 
v, 13. 14. 5 
Thus fat have we proceeded in conſidering the 
expreſs command ot the Lord.Jeſus. Various parts _ 
of the epiſtles ſhew that this was the conduct | 
which the apoſtles enforced upon the churches; I 
Beſides private offences which may become - 
public, there may be ſome offences in their own -Y 
nature public. Such is the improper. conduct of © | 
a member of a church known to the world, or 
to_a number of the members · When a perſon 
SAgtedding godlineſs falls into fin, he caſts a ftum- 
bling- block in the way of the world, tempting 
them to believe that the doctrine of Chriſt is not 
according to godlineſs, or that there is no truth in 
religion. Worldly men-endeayour to quiet their 
conſciences while living without God, and are there- 
fore happy to hear of any inſtance of improper 
conduct in a Chriſtian... Evil communications 
corrupt good manners. Chriſtians are apt to be 
infected by bad example, and therefore the Lord 
has appointed that public notice be taken of a 
public offence. ** Them that fin rebuke before 
all, that others alſo may fear, 1 Tim. v. 20.“ 
In a. private matter between our brother and us, 
if he acknowledge his fault, we are bound to for- 
give him from out hearts, mee han. 


It is indeed highly proper, and ought to 
upon hearing of any public offence in a b 
verſe with him upon it, aud uſe every meant 
has fin; but the matter muſt not reſt here, 73.4 
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But if he has finned in a more public manner, the 
church muſt deal with him. A private acknow- 
ledgment is not ſufficient. Indeed if he be duly 
ſenſible of his fin, he will eſteem it « privilege 
and a duty publicly to acknowledge his ſorrow 
for it. He thus removes, ſo far as in his power, 
the aſperſion his conduct has caſt upon the goſpel. 
He alſo fets before his brethren an example of 
cheerful ſubmiſſion to the laws of Chriſt. 

Should a member, upon being dealt with and 
admoniſhed for a public offence, refuſe to s 
the church, they muſt, as in the former > 
withdraw from him, and not acknowledge him 
as a brother. But the church ought to be fully 
ſatisfied of the finfulneſs of his conduct, and ſhould 
confider every alleviating eircumſtance. They 
fhould guard againſt undue feverity. A caſe of 
diſcipline, if not properly conducted, may dege- 
nerate into a private quarrel between the church 
and the- individual. Each party has taken his 
ground, and neither will yield. While they are 
in ſuch a temper, no act of difcipline can be con- 
ducted in obedience to the commandment of Chriſt, 
for the church in this caſe is jealous of its own 
authority, and not of the authority of Jeſus Chriſt. * 

It is abundantly evident, that no form of diſci- 
pline, however feriptural, will make up for the 
want of real religion. Diſcipline, except in ſo 
far as from regard to the authority of 
Chriſt, a ich a view to promote his glory by 
. 
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is a curſe inſtead of a bleſſing. It tends to excite 


wrath, ſtrife, diviſions, and every evil work. 

In all cafes of diſcipline which may occur, it 
is of much importance to examine matters tho- 
roughly, and to probe them to the bottom. We 
have much temptation to heal wounds ſlightly ; 
to reſt ſatisfied with ſaving the credit of our dif- 
cipline, and of our character as a Chriftian church, 
while ſtill allowing ſome root of bitterneſs evidene- 
ly to remain in the hearts of the members towards 


le us. This onght never to be the caſe. 
We ought not to {brink from difficulties, but to 
meet them fairly, truſting m the grace and power 
of Jeſus. If we are acting agreeably to his will, 
he will countenance us. Difficulties may preſent 
themſelves ; unpleaſant confequences may be 
dreaded ; but thefe, however formidable, muſt 
not lead us to depart from what Chriſt hath com- 
manded. He knew the conſequences of obeying 
his precepts, and he has given us no diſpenſing 
power with regard to the leaft of his ſtatutes. 
When a member has ated improperly, and it 
is neceſſary to admoniſh him either in public or in 
private, it ought to be done with meekneſs and 
affection. © If a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are ſpiritual reſtore ſuch an one in the 
ſpirit of meeknefs ; confidering thyſelf, left thou 
alſo be tempted,” Gal. vi. 1. This is not incon- 
ſiſtent with the precept, « Rebuke them ſharply,” 
Tit. 1.13, The circumſtances of the caſe will of 


each other, which will afterwards ſpring up and 
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courſe dire& as to the manner in which rebuke 
ſhould be adminiſtered. Public rebuke is very 
unpleaſant to fleſh and blood, but it muſt not be 


diſpenſed with hen the offence is public. It is 
not only intended for the good of the individual 
but of others.. 


A perſon may be guilty of fins which demand 
immediate excluſion. If his conduct has been 
ſuch as to convince us that he is a mere profeſſor, 
having a form of godlineſs without the power 
thereof, we are to turn away from him, 2 Tim. 
ni. 5.“ Such was the deciſion of the apoſtl&n 
regard to the inceſtuous perſon, 1 Cor. v. 13. 
Our Lord's commandment, (Matt. xviii.) that the 
6 church ſhould deal with a member to bring him 
| 40 repentance, does not apply here. They are to 
call bim to repentance by ſeparating from him. 
Care muſt be taken, however, that we do not 
form too haſty a judgment. The conduct of a 
believer who has fallen into fin, is eſſentially dif- 
ferent from that of a mere profeſſor. The one was- 
overcome by temptation z the other was acting 
under the influence of fin, which habitually reigns 
in him. They are therefore to be treated diffe- 
rently Great care, and much dependence on 
God, is when examining ſuch a caſe, The 
former conduct offender, the evidence he has 
devotedneſs to Chriſt, the aggravations or 
iations of the offence, muſt all be taken 
. Every caſe will preſent certain circum- 


render redet amolgerov, theſe turn away. It is 
exactly the ſame thing whichever tranſlatioa we prefer, 
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aa which will guide us in forming a judg- 
ment in regard to it. 7 

It is a never-failing%maxim in the diſcipline of 
the churches of Chriſt, that the good of the church 
and of the offender are always united. So far 
from doing an unconverted perſon an injury when 
we exclude him from a church, we do him à real 
ſervice, He is in a more hopeful ſituation after 
excluſion, His being inadvertently retained in 
the church, tended to quiet his conſcience. Put- 
ting him away is à probable, it is the inſtituted 
or of bringing him to repentance. 

Much has been ſaid of the judgment of charity. 
All things ought to be done with charity; but 
what is called judging charitably, is often forming 
a judgment in direct oppoſition to evidence. Cha- 
rity is love, rn We ought to love all men. 
Elihu gives us an example of the true ſpirit of 
charity in judgment, when he ſays to Job, I 
defire to juſtify thee,” xxxiti. 32.—but he was 
compelled to blame him. Charity indeed think- 
eth no evil; but this, only when it ſees and hears 
of none. Charity is not blind and partial affec- 
tion. We have a ftriking inſtance of the violation 
of charity, in the ſuggeſtion of Satan that Job's 
religion was all hypocriſy, Job i. 9,—11. and 
it. 4, 5, Here was harſh and unfavourable judg- 
ment, in dire& oppoſition to external evidence ! 
When 'a perſon applies to be added to a 
church, if we are in a proper ſpirit, we ſhall wiſh 
that he may be found qualified; but this does not 
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* 
imply that we are to judge him a Chriſtian, Tithe 


out ſtrict attention to what he profeſſes, and to 
the evidence this aſfords of his convetſion and 
knowledge of the truth. This will alſo hold 
when. a member has committed fiv. The true 
judgment of charity is judging according to evi- 
dence, but with an earneſt defire that this evi- 
dence may be-favourable. True charity in judg- 
ing is always oppoſed to raſh or cenſorious judg- 
ment, which ſprings from want of love. The 
world live in malice and envy, and therefore 
judge one another's motives without mercy. As 
to religion, indeed, they are all charity; that is, 
they are indifferent about the matter, and rather 
pleaſed that their own diſregard of God ſliould be 
kept in countenance by that of other men, A 
judge in a criminal cauſe who is gratified by find- 
ing a priſoner guilty, is regarded as a tyrant ; but 
if, on the other hand, he is partial in the exz- 
mination. of witneſſes, and evidently endeavours 
to ſcreen the priſoner from juſtice, he is conſider- 
ed unfit for his office, He might tell us he was 
judging charitably, but we ſhould reckon him un- 
juſt, unfaĩthful to the laws, and injurious to the 
Charity will lead us to rejoice if, upon inveſti- 
gation, the conduct of a perſon be found blame- 
leſs, and this temper will ſecure us againſt raſh 
or haſty judgment. If he be in the wrong, the 
leſs fin he has committed ſo much the more agree- 
able to us, for charity rejoices not in iniquity. 
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James condemns an oppoſite temper, which leads 
us to wiſh to find a perſon in the wrong, that we 
may have the pleaſure of inflicting puniſhment on 
him. 

A confeſſion of fm is not always ſatisfactory 
when there are aggravating circumſtances in the 
caſe. Were we, indeed, aſſured of a man's real 
repentance, whatever had been his fin, it would 
be our duty to receive him again as a brother; but 
he may confeſs in order to avoid being put away 
from the church. It is mortifying to be exclu- 
ded from any ſociety, and an ungodly man may 
do many things to prevent his being ſeparated. 
But if we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that this is the 
cafe, if his fin has been aggravated, and we have 
not evidence of his real repentance, we muſt cer- 
tainly exclude him, 

It is not only proper to notice any open fin in 
our brethren, but if we fee any brother waxing 
cold in religion, we ought to admoniſh him. 
Were this propetly attended to in private, it 
would prevent many open fins, and confequently 
many cafes of 'difcipline in a church. It is of 
great importance, not only to warn and admonifh 
our brethren, but allo to give them no counte- 
nance in Improper conduct. Now we com- 
mand you, brethren, in the name of the Lord 
Jeſas Chrift, that ye withdraw from every bro- 
ther that walketh diforderly, and not after the 
tradition (reader, commandment) which ye have 
received from us. And if any man obey not our 
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fellowſhip with, him, that be may be aſhamed ; 
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Jet count him not as an enemy. but admoniſh 
him as a brother,” 2 Theſſ. iii. 6. 14, 15. It is 
certainly our duty to turn away from thoſe who 
ſhew that they are not under the influence of the 
truth ; but the above precept ſeems rather to di- 
rect us to teſtify diſapprobation with the conduct 
of the members who are acting improperly, al- 
though there may not be ſufficient ground for im- 
mediate excluſion. The apoſtle particularly al- 
ludes to the caſe of thoſe who were idle, and 
conſequently buſy+ bodies. It would be much 
calculated to convince ſuch of their folly and fin, 
not only to admoniſh them, but to avoid their 
company, while we ſhew regard and affection to 
them. 

A queſtion has been ſtated with regard to ſuſ- 
pending a member from communion on account 
of his conduct. We have no example of ſuch a 
practice in Scripture, nor does it appear proper. 
If a perſon have ſhe wn by his conduct that his pro- 
ſeſſion was falſe, he is of courſe to be put away 
as one in whom we were deceived. It was 
owing to our ignorance, that he was admitted. 
If notwithſtanding the impropriety of his conduct 
we have reaſon to believe him a Chriſtian, let 
him be rebuked and reſtored. But why ſuſpend 
him? If he be in a weak and backſliding ſtate, 
this is no reaſon for depriving him of the means 
of grace. His enjoying theſe does not prevent 
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us from warning and admoniſhing him of his dan- 
ger. Although, then, ſuſpenſion, as a puniſbment, 
is always improper, cafes may perhaps occur where 
it may be neceffary to ſuſpend a'member. Tf ap- 
pearances are ſo ſtrong againſt him, that the con- 
fidence of the church in him as a Chriſtian is de- 
ſtroyed, although perfect certainty be not obtain- 
ed, it ſeems impoſſible to allow him to continue 
in fellowſhip, nor ſhould he in ſuch circumſtances 
defire it. No time ought, in ſuch a caſe, to be 
loſt. We ought to endeavour to get to the bot- 
tom of it as ſoon as poſſible. When a man was 
ſuſpected of being a leper in Iſrael, he was to be 
ſhut up until the matter could be aſcertained, and 
then either reſtored to the congregation or exclu- 
ded, Lev. xiii. 4.8. 

It has been aſked, What will the world ſay if 
they ſee a man with whoſe fin they are acquaint- 
ed fitting down at the Lord's table as a member 
of the church *? We are to provide for things ho- 
neſt in the fight of all men ; but in order to this, 
we muſt not add to the ordinances of Chrift, nor 
deprive a brother of what he 1s entitled to, not- 
withſtanding his fault. If we keep cloſe to the 
ordinances of Chriſt, there is no danger of, our 
being juſtly branded with diſregard to practical 
holineſs. 


Ii very proper that the world ſhould underſtand, that, 
when a member of a church commits fin, his brethren do not 
confirm their love towards him till they are ſatisfied of his te- 


pentance. 
H h 
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There are inſtances ſometimes of members 
withdrawing from a church when they become 
ſubjects of diſcipline. In this caſe they muſt be 
dealt with, and, if they will not hear the church, 
muſt be to them as heathen men and publicans. 
When a perſon has been excluded, he ought to 
be ſolemnly and affectionately warned of his dan- 
ger, and the members ought to avoid all famili- 
arity with him, with a view to bring him to re- 
pentance, At the ſame time, that regard which 
we ought to feel and expreſs towards all man- 
kind, ought to be ſhewn to him. We muſt avoid 
the appearance of revenge, contempt, ſelf-prefe. 
rence, ſelf-righteous diſtance, or even of indiffe- 
rence. If he ſhould afterwards profeſs repentance, 
and if we ſhould have good grounds to believe it 
ſincere, we ought to receive him juſt as we ought 
to receive any one at firſt who gives evidence of 
loving the Lord Jeſus. His former profeſſion 
may tend to excite ſuſpicion, but we muſt en- 
deavour to judge impartially. His applying 
again is a bopeful ſymptom. If we receive him 
we muſt do it cordially, and not ſhew ſuſpicion 
and diſtruſt, 

We have a particular precept to mark them who 
cauſe diviſions. Now I beſeech you, brethren, 
mark them which cauſe divifions and offences 
contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, 
and avoid them; for they that are ſuch ſerve not 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but their own belly, and 
by good words and fair ſpeeches deceive the 
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AW... of the ſimple, Rom. xvi. 17. When falſe 
brethren creep unawares into a church, they will 
ever be apt to cauſe diviſions. Such ſhould be 
avoided, They may aſſume an appearance of zeal, 
but if they diſturb the peace of the church, by 
introducing any other doctrine than that taught by 
the apoſtles, or by ſtriving about curious queſtions 
and ſtrifes of words, which tend to promote par- 
ties or to ſtumble the diſciples, 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
they ought, after admonition, if it prove unavail- 
ing, to be put away, although there may be no- 
thing flagrant in their conduct. 

All caſes of diſcipline ſhould be conducted 
with much patience. Nothing ſhould be hurried 
through. No determination ſhould: take place 
when there is any agitation in the minds of the 
members, which is apt to ariſe on ſome oc- 
caſions when. a matter is firſt mentioned. A 
church ſhould ever remember, that they are aſ- 
ſembled by Chriſt's authority, that he is in the 
midſt of them, and that they are not to pleaſe 
themſelves. Chriſtians are apt to forget that 
they are not their own maſters, nor at liberty to 
act according to their feelings. They are under 
the law of Chriſt, nor is this leſs binding becauſe 

o it is the perfect law of liberty. 

Sometimes a member may take offence unjuſt- 
ly. He may complain of his brother without 
cauſe, In ſach a caſe, his brother ought to en- 
deavour to ſatisfy him, and, if they cannot agree, 

to get one or two more, as in the caſe of a pri- 
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vate offence. We ought to abſtain from wo 
thing in itſelf indifferent which grieves our bre- 
thren, although it may gratify ourſelves. But we 
muſt not abſtain from what we believe to be our 
duty, becauſe they diſapprove of it. This would 
render us the ſervants of men. If our brethren 
de ill-informed, we muſt endeavour to inſtruct 
them, and, if neceſſary, ſeek the aſſiſtance of ſome | 
others. If they be thus convinced that we are 
acting properly, it is well; if not, they muſt learu $ 
to exercife forbeatance, and not endeavour to be | 
lords of our conſcience. 

Nothing can be more improper than for a 
member who is diflatisfied with the conduct of 
another, to withdraw from the Lord's table. This 
ought to be publicly noticed. It is like the be- 
haviour of a pettiſh child, and is indeed an under- 
valuing of the ordinances of Chriſt, and caſting a | 
ſtumbling-block in the way of others. Let them 
go and tell their brother his fault, and, if neceſ- 
RY ſary, tell it to the church. Thoſe who neglect 
| this rule, ought to be ſeriouſly admoniſhed. | 

| Another great impropriety, an effe& indeed | 
1 of letting flip the goſpel, conſiſts in not fitting 
| down at the Lord's table, becauſe our mind is. 
N not in a proper frame. If we are conſcious we 
are hypocrites, let us by no means profane the 
Lord's ordinances, either by ſitting down at his 
table, or by remainiog members of a church of 
Chriſt; If our brother have juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt us, let us not think to make atone- 
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ment for our fin by partaking of the Lord's ſup- 
per. Let us confeſs our fault, and make all the 
reparation in our power. But to refuſe to ſhew 
forth the Lord's death becauſe our brother has 
wronged us, or becauſe we have committed fin, 
ſhews gr ignorance, and amounts to wilfully 
rejecting the only ſacrifice, Heb. x. 26. 

But how, it may be ſaid, can we fit down, even 
once, at the Lord's table, when we are diflatisfied 
with a member ? Is not our unity repreſented by 
the ordinance, and how can two walk together 


except they be agreed ?—Have you malice againſt / 


your brother? you ſhould by no means obſerve 
the ordinance in this temper, If you hate him, 
you are a murderer. But you think he is act- 
ing in a manner. unbecoming the goſpel. You 
know he is acting ſinfully. After taking the 
previous ſteps, lay his conduct before the church, 
and let it be inveſtigated. You may be miſtaken. 
Some alleviating circumſtances may appear, of 
which you are not aware. Let his conduct by 
all means. be examined, but do not you, in the 
mean time, negle& the Lord's ordinance, and, in 
fact, withdraw from the fellowſhip of the church. 

A church ought to exerciſe diſcipline, they 
ought to admonith and to exclude thoſe who de- 
part from any of the leading truths of the goſpel, 
or who introduce any new doctrines. Thus Jeſus 


and his apoſtles inftru& us. I would they were 


even cut off who trouble you,” Gal. v. 12. „I 


have a few things againſt thee, becauſe thou. haſt 
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them who hold the doctrine of Balaam. 80 haſt 
thou alſo them that hold the doctrine of the Ni- 
colaitans, which thing I hate.” Rev. ii. 14, 15. 
In all that has been ſaid of diſcipline, it has 
deen taken for granted, that by the church is 
meant the whole body of an afſemblg@of Chri- 
ſtians. The idea of ® church of Chriſt fitting by 
ies reprefentatives (as the paſtors or eldegs have 
improperly been called) has no foundation in 
Scripture. All the directions given by the apo- 
files to the churehes reſpecting diſcipline were 
evidently addreſſed to the whole church. When 
the church of Corinth was charged to put away 
the wicked perſon, 1 Cor. v. 13. the charge was 
given to the whole church, not merely to the el. 
ders; and when they are directed to reſtore him, 
the commandment is delivered to the whole 
body, and the former act of diſcipline is called 
their act. Sufficient, ſays the apoſtle, to ſuch a 
man is this puniſhment which was inflicted of 
many, 2 Cor. ii. 6. When the whole church joins 
in an act of diſcipline, it is calculated more to im- 
preſs the mind of the offender, to manifeſt the 
obedience of the whole to the laws of Chriſt, and 
to create a greater abhorrence of fin in the church; 


for thus paſſing ſentence on another, they con- 
— _—_—_ if they ſhould ever act in a ſimi- 


All will FOE that much is ſaid on the ſubject 
of diſcipline in ſome of the epiſtles of the New 
Teſtament. Hence the exerciſe of Scriptural dif. 
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ciphne tends to throw much light on the word of 
God, and to lead a church conſtantly to appeal to 
Scripture, the advantage of which 1s manifeſt. 
It direQs the attention of church members to 
paſlages to which none elſe think of giving heed, 
whereby, in fact, they make them void. Almoſt 
all the difficulties which occur in the exerciſe of 
diſcipline, ariſe from the difficulty of aſcertaining 
the duty of individuals in particular circum- 
ances. When this is diſcovered, the duty of a 
church is eaſily eſtabliſhed. 

As thofe only can be expected to have a com- 
petent knowledge of the adminiſtration of human 
laws who have attended courts of juſtice, ſo Chri- 
ſtians become acquainted with the laws of -Chriſt 
by witneſſing their application in his churches. 
Theſe laws are often vilified, as produQtive 
of ſtrife and diviſion, from being imperfectly 
underſtood and improperly adminiſtered. This 
is apt to be peculiarly the caſe with a church 
newly formed, the members of which have been- 
connected with ſocieties where ſcriptural order was 
not known, or at leaſt not acknowledged. Such 
ought to be very careful, leſt, through ignorance 
arid inexperience, they bring reproach on the 
name of Chriſt. 

I conclude this chapter, by quoting a remark. 
able teſtimony to the excellence of Chriſtian dif. 
cipline by one who was not in a fituation where 
he could practiſe it. 

The apoſtle's order to the Corinthians,“ ſays 
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Dr Macknight, to keep no company with wick- 
ed perſons, though ſeemingly ſevere, was in the 
true ſpirit of the goſpel. For the laws of Chriſt 
do not, like the laws of men, correct offenders by 
fines, and impriſonments, and corporal puniſh- 
ments, or outward violence of any kigd, but by 
earneſt and affectionate repreſentations, admoni- 
tions and reproofs, addreſſed to their re and 
conſcience, to make them ſenſible of theft fault, 
and to induce them voluntarily to amend® If 
this remedy proves ineffectual, their fellow Chri- 
ſtians are to ſhew their difapprobation of their 
evil courſes, by carefully avoiding their company. 
So Chriſt hath ordered, Matt. xvii. 15, 16. 17. 
Moreover, if thy brother ſhall treſpaſs againſt 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone : if he ſhall hear thee, thou haſt gained 
thy brother ; but if he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witneſſes every word may 
be eſtabliſhed. And if he ſball negle& to hear 
them, tell it unto the church; but if he neglect 
to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican.” Earneſt repre- 
ſentation, therefore, from the injured party, fol- 
lowed with grave admonition and reproof from 
the miniſters of religion, when the injured party's 
repreſentation is ineffectual, are the means which 
Chriſt hath appointed for reclaiming an offender ; 
and with great propriety, becauſe being addreſſed 
to his reaſon and conſcience, they are calculated 
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Pe influence his will as a moral agent, and - ſo to 
produce a laſting alteration in his conduc, But 
if theſe moral and religious means prove ineffec» 
tual, Chriſt hath ordered the ſociety of which 
the offender is a member to ſhun his company 
and converſation, that he may be aſhamed, and 
that others may be preſerved from the conta- 
gion of his example. This laſt remedy will be 
uſed with the greateſt effect, if the reſolution of 
the ſociety, to have no intercourſe with the offen- 
der, eſpecially in religious matters, is openly de» 
clared by a ſentence deliberately and ſolemnly 
pronounced in a public aſſembly, (as in the caſe 
of the inceſtuous Cormthian), and is ſteadily cars - 
ried into execution. | 

The wholeſome diſcipline which Chriſt inſti- 
tated in his church at the beginning, was rigor 
ouſly and impartially exerciſed by the primitive 
Chriſtians towards their offending brethren, and 
with the happieſt ſucceſs in preſerving purity of 
manners among themſelves. In modern times, 
however, this ſalutary diſcipline hath been much 
neglected in the church; but it hath been taken 
up by gaming clubs, who exclude from their ſo- 
ciety all who refuſe to pay their game-dehbts, and 
ſhun their company on all occafions as perſons 
abſolutely infamous. By this ſort of excommu- 
nication, and by giving to game-debts the appel- 
lation of debts of honour, the winners on the one 
hand, without the help of the law, and even in 
contradition to it, have rendered their unjuſt 
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claims effectual, while the loſers, on the ae 
are reduced to the neceſſity either of paying, or 


of being ſhunned by their companions as infa- 
mous. I mention this as an example, to ſhew 
what a powerful influence the approbation or diſ- 
approbation of thoſe with whom mankind aſſo- 
ciate have upon their conduct; and from that 
conſideration, to excite the friends of religion to 
ſupport her againſt the attempts of the wicked, 
by teſtifyſng on every fit occaſion, their diſappro- 
bation of vice, and their contempt of its abettors ; 
and more eſpecially, by ſhunning the company 
and converſation of the openly profane, however 
dignified their ſtation in life, or however great 
their fortune may be 


CHAPTER XI, 


OF FORBEARANCE. 


Jour churches, formed, in moſt things, 
on the model of the New Teſtament, have fallen 
into a very hurtfiil extreme concerning diſcipline. 
They require all to be of the ſame mind in all 
things, and do not ſeem to ſhew that reſpect to 


See Dr Macknight's view and illuſtration of 1 Cor. v. 
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the rights of conſcience, and that tenderneſs to 
perſons of different degrees of advancement in re- 
ligion, which we uniformly find inſiſted on in the 
word of God. Hence diſcipline is apt to dege- 
nerate into a ſyſtem of terror. This tends to 
overawe and to prevent a member from acting as 
he thinks right, or from freely delivering his 
opinion, leſt he ſhould diſpleaſe others, or even 
be put away from the church. It icads him ſin- 
fully to pleaſe men, and to ſacrifice the authority 
of Chriſt at the fhrine of the church. It may 
indeed produce filence and non-refiſtance, and the 
appearance of unity, but it is the filence of ſlaves 

and hypocrites. In conſequence of this tyranny 
over conſcience, undeſerved reproach has been 
caſt upon Chriſtian diſcipline. 

In entering on this ſubje& I would make the 
following remarks. | 

1. There is an abſolute neceſſity for perſonal 
conviction both reſpecting truth and duty. No 
Chriſtian can act religiouſly upon the conviction 
of another. 

2, The important duty of mutual forbearance 
reſts not only on the precepts given' to-the ſtrong 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, Rom. xiv. 
and xv. but on every one conſidering themſelves 
to be but learners in the ſchool of Chriſt. It 
ſurely ill becomes ſuch to act as if they were in- 
fallible. 

3. The Scriptures acknowledge no man as a 
diſciple of Chriſt, except one who habitually 
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Rudies to know and to do his Maſter's will in all 
things ; therefore, 

4. Although the more advanced ought to bear 
with beginners, yet the obſtinate and ſtationary 
profefior has no claim on the forbearance of a 
church. 

We have no inſtance in the Scriptures of any 
thing in the primitive churches being decided by 
votes, This appears at all times unneceſſary, 
and can be attended with no good effect. If 
difference of opinion ſhould ariſe, much ptayer 
and reference to the word of God ſhould take 
place; if the minds of the members are not 
in a very improper ſtate, unanimity will probably 
ſoon be reſtored; and if every individual ſhould 
not be of the ſame mind, ſtill the members may 
exerciſe mutual forbearance. 

Churches formed on the model of Scripture, 
and yet not exerciſing forbearance, have no pope 
or general, aſſembly to whom they may appeal. 
The power is in the church itſelf *®. To this 
every member is ſubject, and deſpotiſm in conſe- 
quence of this may be exerciſed to a conſiderable 
extent, It has alſo this peculiar diſadvantage : 
a Roman catholic, or a member of the church 
of Scotland, may do many things without the 
Pope or the General Aſſembly ever hearing of it. 


#* Yet an individoal, or a few, may gradually acquire à pre- 
eminence in the church, and may exerciſe power with a higher 
hand and with leis jealouſy, that they do not nominally poſſeſs 


it; this ought to be guarded againft. 
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The diſcipline of theſe churches, ſuch as it is, is 
not very ſtrict; but a member of a church of 
Chriſt, a&ing on the plan now ſpoken of, is liable 
to be perpetually haraſſed and controuled in the 


path of duty. He is laid thereby under great temp- 


* 


tation to diffimulation and hypocriſy, and his bond. 
age keeps pace with the rigidneſs of their diſci- 
pline. Such a ſyſtem is completely unſcriptaral. 
Chriſt invites us to liberty, only he warns us not 


to uſe it for an occaſion to the fleſh; but by the 


diſregard or denial of forbearance, a church exer- 
ciſes a lordſhip over its members which hath no 
place in the kingdom of Chriſt, 

The apoſtles indeed inculcated unammity on the 
churches. This is greatly to be defired, but the 
fear of the church can only produce the reſem- 
blance of it, and ſomething greatly worſe than any 
differences whatever. There are young men, fa. 
thers, and babes in Chriſt, and as their attain- 
ments in knowledge are different, in ſome reſpects 
they muſt be differently minded, and muſt a& 
differently. Some things are ſo plain in the word 
of God, as to be underſtood by all ; but there 


are other things of which we obtain the know- 


ledge gradually, by examining and comparing 


the Seriptures. In learning a language, all the 


pupils muſt not be placed in the ſame claſs. 
When a boy firſt goes to ſchool, he muſt not be 
ſet down to Virgil or Homer. In like manner, 
the members of a church muſt not all be con- 
lidered as equal in capacity or knowledge. 
Ii 
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a» 
This is implied when we inſiſt upon them to be 
exactly of one mind, and cenſure them if they 
are not; they are thus in fact trained up to 
be the ſervants of the church. If forbearance 


be not exerciſed, inveſtigation is checked, the in- 


creaſe of love is prevented, party - ſpirĩt is pro- 
moted, and real unity is in fact obſtructed, and 
placed further off. 

If it can be proved by the word of God that a 
member is living in ſin, he muſt be called to re- 


pentance, and if he remain obſtinate, he muſt be 


put away whether he ſees his error or not. This 
we have clearly ſtated from the word of God. But 
although we are convinced that he 1s wrong on ſome 
points, if he hold faſt the great truths of the goſ- 
pel ; if he be evidently living under the influence 
of the fear of God, in the things he underſtands ; 
if his error ariſe from miſapprehenſion, and if he be 
willing to liflen to what can be ſaid, he ought to 
be treated with all long · ſuffering. It is impoſſi- 
ble to ſtate the particular caſes in which forbear- 
ance ought to be exerciſed ; but in proportign as 
juſt views are entertained of the rights of con- 
ſcience, this will be a ſtriking feature of a church 
of Chriſt ; and when the Scriptures are diligent- 
ly and impartially attended to, the difficulties in 
practice will not be great. 


Individual members ought alſo to exerciſe for- 
bearance toward a church; they are not at liberty 
to leave it, altbough there may be ſome diffe- 
rences of opinion among them. It is equally 


— 


©& ſome things, from the prejudices of education, 
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important for a church to act in the ſame manner” 
towards individuals. It is true that ignorance in 
religion is often finful, but there are different de- 
grees of guilt. A man may be in the dark as to 


or other cauſes and prejudices, while he is living 
near to God, and ſeeking to know his will more 

perfectly. Scriptaral forbearance does not teach 
us to treat the things in which we differ with 
others as matters of no moment. All divine truth 
is important. But it is perfectly conſiſtent with 
ſtrict ſcriptural diſcipline, to hold communion- 
with thoſe who believe the goſpel and are ex- 
emplary in their conduct, while they are ignorant 
on ſome points which we yet conſider to be re- 
vealed by God. 

There does not appear to be any good reaſon 
why a church ſhould not admit to communion all- 
who love our Lord Jeſus' in fincerity- Many 
paſſages of Scripture ſeem to teach us to do ſo.. 
Paul having ſtated that nothing availed but = new 
creature, adds, As many as walk by this rule, 
peace be on them, and merey, and upon the Iſrael 
of God,” Gal. vi. 10. In writing to Timothy 
he ſays, Follow righteouſneſs,. faith, charity, 
peace with them who call on the Lord out of a 


© The expreſſſon, agreeing to differ; in common uſe with 
many, is much calculated to miſlead; It ſeems to reduce divine 
truth to a level with the uncertain ſpeculations ef philoſophers. 
It alſo repreſents unity of ſentiment, or the unity of the faith, as 
not-only unattainable, but of little conſequence. 


2 ——— * * . 
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pure heart,” 2 Tim. ii. 22. I cannot conceive 
words more expreſsly to enjoin the forbearance for 
which we plead, than Phil. iii. 18. 16, Let us, 
therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded; 
and if in any thing ye be otherwiſe minded, God 
will reveal even this unto you. Nevertheleſs, 
whereunto we have already attained, let us walk 
by the ſame rule, let us mind the ſame things.“ 
If any have attained to faith in the ſame Saviour, © 
and to follow after holineſs, ought they not to 


% 


receive one another as Chriſt hath alſo received 


them to the glory of God? Rom. xv. 7. 

The apoſtle indeed beſeeches the Corinthians, by 
the name of the Lord Jeſus, that they all ſpeak 
the ſame thing, and that there be no divifions 
(ſchiſms, expepars) among them; but that 
they be perfectly joined together in the ſame 
mind and the fame judgment, 1 Cor. i. 10. 
This is moſt earneſtly to be wiſhed; and to 
this bleſſed ſtate ſhall all Chriftians arrive when 
they ſee face to face, While they are here, they 
ought to be diligently preſſing forward towards 
perfection in knowledge and holineſs, and the 
greater progreſs they make, the more nearly will 


they agree with each other ; but in their preſent 
imperfect ſtate they muſt forbear one another in 
love, endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace, Eph. iv. 2, 3. and this will 
be neceffary till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the meaſure of the ſta» 
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the exhortation to the Corinthians is taken 
by itſelf, it may appear to countenance the ne- 
ceſſity of the actual exiſtence of perfect unity of 


y | ſentiment in the churches of - Chriſt ; but if we 


© conſider its coanexion, we ſhall perceive that the 


exhortation is directed againſt ſtrife, factions, and 


parties, which aſſuredly ought not to be permit- 
ted in a church. This will be ſtill more manifeſt, 
if we compare it with a ſimilar ſentiment, where 
the apoſtle is inculcating mutual forbearance. 
Having exhorted the ſtrong to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and prayed that in this very thing 
(rs avre) they might be like-minded with Chriſt, 
who pleaſed not himſelf, he adds, that ye may 
with one mind and one mouth glorify God, even 
the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Rom. xv, 6. 
Forbearance, then, is the right road to unity. 


The apoſtle, in the xivtb and xvth chapters of 


the Romans, is expreſs on this ſubject, and the 
whole tenor of the New Teſtament condemns that 
want of forbearance which ſome have contended 
for under the name of unity of faith, It is true, 
in theſe chapters he ſpeaks particularly of the or- 


dinances of the ceremonial law. Theſe were iw 


fact aboliſhed by the death and reſurrection of 

Chriſt, yet the Jewiſh believers continued to ob- 

ſerve them, and were indulged in doing ſo. This 

indulgence did not ariſe from the indifference of 

the things themſelves, for the ſame things were 

poſitively prohibited to the Gentiles,” Gal. v. 2. 
113 
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ture of the fulneſs of Chriſt, Eph. iv. 13. When 
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It ſeems to have been partly owing to the reve- 
rence due to the inſtitutions of God, and partly to 
his tenderneſs towards his ancient people, and his 
unwillingneſs that they ſhould periſh ; but neither 
of theſe cauſes could operate in regard to 
Gentiles, to whom the law had never been deli- 
vered, and inſlead of leſſening, it would probably 


have increaſed their prejudices againft the goſpel. 


But while God would not allow the Gentiles to 
be brought under the yoke of the law, he taught 
them to bear with, and not to deſpiſe the weak 
among the Jewiſh Chriſtians ; on the other hand, 
while they were indulged in keeping the law, 
they were not to condemn their Gentile brethren, 
nor ſuch Jewiſh believers, like Paul, who were 
ftrong. Thus the Jews were gradually weaned 
from their attachment to their cuſtoms, by wit- 
neſſing the liberty of the Gentiles, and even of 


a heit brethren flronget in the faith. They were 


Archer inſtructed by the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 


and by the deſtruction of Jerafalem, an event ſo 


avefully expreſſive of God's diſpleaſure with Iſ- 


deſtroyed their prejudices altogether. 
bpofition to this view ſome maintain, that 
e were actually bound to obſerve the law 
AT ata —— Hebrews was 
written, affirming, that one revelution 15 neceſ- 
fary to ſet aſide a former on. This is true, 
# But how do we know when the epiſtle to the Hebrews was 
written ? There are different opinions reſpecting this. Nothing 
is revealed concerning it. and we cannot found truth ot duty up- 
on ſpeculative realoning. 
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but Jeſus had plainly intimated the concluſion of 
the old diſpenſation. This had been declared moſt 
clearly by his apoſtles, and we know afluredly 


that Peter had an expreſs revelation to teach him 
not only to preach to, but to eat with the Gen- 


tiles, Acts x. 28. Paul ſpeaks of himſelf and of 
others who were ſtrong, eating all things, while 
thoſe only who were weak eat herbs, Rom. xiv. 2. 
xv. 1. Now this muft refer to the Jews, not to 
the Gentiles, to whom no ſuch liberty of obſer- 
ving the ceremonial law was given. But accord- 
ing to the view of theſe chapters given by thoſe 
who argue againſt forbearance, what they contain 
was merely a temporary revelation, not calculated 
for our inſtruction; the whole, however, of the 
New Teſtament is practical, and the inſtructions 
there given for mutual forbearance, are intended 
for general and permanent ufe. 

Knowledge puffeth up ; and when we eſteem 
our knowledge of church-order, &c. ſo great, that 
we cannot exerciſe forbearance towards the diſci- 
ples of Chriſt who differ from us, there is reaſon 
to fear we know nothing on this ſuhject as we 
ought to know, 1 Cor. viii. 2. Indeed it is a great 
error in churches to ſuppoſe, that in every reſpect, 
even in regard to order, they are perfect. We 
may be fully convinced that the conſtitution of our 
church 1s ſcriptural, and that on the whole we are 
followers of the apoſtolic churches, but ſtill we 
ought to be ſenſible that we have more to 
learn. 
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In proportion as real religion prevails in = 
church, they will be able to extend the arms 
of brotherly love, and embrace all who love the 
Lord Jeſus ; and in proportion, on the contrary, _ ... 
as the power of religion declines, they will be 
unable to bear any difference of opinion among 
their- members. Let us, for inſtance, take the 
queſtion of infant baptiſm. It is one which is 
highly important; but why may not thoſe who 
differ on this point hold fellowſhip with one ano- 
ther? I baptiſe my children l do it to the Lord 
Il believe it to be his will—If I am wrong, I 
ſhould be very happy to be convinced that I am 
ſo. Another does not baptiſe his children To 
the Lord he does it not. I am alſo bound to be- 
heve that he wiſhes to walk in the path of duty; 
that he wiſhes to. be convinced if he is wrong. 
In other things we agree. We feel the ſame: 
corruptions. We love and obey the ſame Savi- 
our. We are equally begotten. to a lively hope 
by the reſurrection of Chriſt ; but it ſeems we 
muſt not be members of the ſame church on earth. 
Surely this is the ſpirit of error. This wiſdom. 
cometh not from above. Indeed, if a Pzdobaptiſt: 
and an Antipedobaptiſt cannot be members of the: 
ſame church, or fit down together at the Lord's. 
table, they ought not to pray together. 

Want of forbearance retards us in our progreſs. 
It alienates our affections from each other. It: 
leads us to be jealous leſt we ſhould be convinced 
that we are in the wrong, and 1s a great bar in the- 
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. way of our embracing truth. Men muſt not be 
driven in religion. They muſt be perſuaded and 
drawn by love. It may be ſaid, Confuſion perhaps 
might ariſe, if thoſe who differed in ſuch matters 
were members of the ſame church-—It would lead 
to ſtrife. But may not the unruly be warned ? 
May not thoſe who cauſe diviſions be avoided, or 
if they will ſerve their on belly, and not the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, be put away of 

Want of forbearance leads Chriſtians. to con- 
tend about churches and. ordinances in an impro- 
per ſpirit, as if they were chiefly deſirous to 
filence others, and to vindicate their own practice, 
inſtead of enforcing the ordinances of Chriſt from 
a perſuaſion how much they tend to. promote ho- 
lineſs, ſpirituality of mind, and deadneſs to the 
world, The members of a church under any 
form of government, may degenerate into that 
ſpirit which led the Jews to ſay, The temple 
of the Lord are theſe,” Jer. vii. 4. They may be 
animated by church pride as men are by national 
pride; valuing themſelves on account of the excel- 


® It is by no means intended that where there is à difference 
of opinion in regard to ſo important a matter, believers ought 
not to reſort to ſeparate worſhip. This, though the unhappy 
fruit of remaining ignorance in Chriſtians, is not incofilitent with 
mutual love. But where there is no opportunity of doing this, 
it ſeems highly defireable that a church of Chriſt ſhould ſhe w 
their love to their brethren for the truth's ſake, although in fome 
reſpects they may differ, It muſt however always be ſuppoſed, 
that where a few apply for fellowſhip with a church with which 
in ſome things they differ, that they alſo can make theſe the 
ſuhject of forbearance, and not promote ftrife in the church. 
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lenc? of their conſtitution and government, and 
deſpifing others. Whenever this is the caſe, 
they are acting in a manner moſt difp g to 
God, and inſtead of promoting the obſer of 
his ordinances, are rendering * contemprtible. 
A tree 1s known by its fruit, and the ordinances 
of Chriſt, if properly attended to, will manifeſt 
their own excellence by their happy eſſects on 
our minds. The want of forbearance manifeſted 
in churches, in other reſpects ſcripturaly ariſes, 
I fear, from a meaſure of that intolerant ſpirit 
which is ſo congenial to corrupt nature, and 
which has been ſo much foſtered by the union of 
the church and the world, which cannot fail to 
produce perſecution. It is not eaſy at once to 
get free of the bad effects of the connections in 
which we were educated. 

While we would ſtrongly enforce forbearance 
towards all who give evidence of loving Chriſt, 
let it be remembered that this never implies that 
we are not to act up to our views of duty, what- 
ever offence it may give to others. We are to 
obey God rather than man. Chriſtians are bound 
to obey all the laws of Chriſt. To affociate with 
a church is not the leaſt important of theſe, and it 
is not enough that we be connected with a ſociety 
which bears that name, it muſt alſo have the 
ſame conſtitution, and be governed by the ſame 
laws with the churches of the New Teſtament. 

It is of great importance that all Chriſtians 
ſhould ſeparate from churches, the conſtitution 
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of which is eſſentially different from that of the 
apoſtolic churches. Such are all in alliance with 
the world, and thoſe formed on fimilar principles. 
There are Chriſtians in theſe ; but ſtill they are 
not churches of Chriſt, and theſe Chriſtians are 
not obſerving all his commandments. - They are 
walking Adder, perhaps not unlike ſome pi- 

ons kings of Iſrael, whoſe hearts were right with 
od, and Who yet ſacrificed on the high places. 
But however much we diſapprove of their con- 
duct, yet, conſidering the prejudices of education, 
and other ſtumbling-blocks in their way, thoſe 
ho are truly ſpiritual among them, and who are 
not acting in oppoſition to their own light in con- 
tinuing in ſuch connections, ought to he treated 
with great tenderneſs and patience, By a con- 
trary conduct their prejudices. will be more 
ſtrongly rivetted. 

Although Chriſtians will probably be always 
called to exerciſe forbearance to each other in 
conſequence of difference of judgment on ſome 
points, yet in proportion as they fimply follow 
the word of God according to the light they have 
received, theſe points of difference will be dimi- 
niſhing. The idea, that the Scripture does not 
contain a complete and univerſal rule for worſhip- 
ping God, the authority of great names, and the 
ſtandards of eſtabliſhed churches, tend greatly to 
prevent union among Chriſtians, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


OF SCHISM AND —_ _ 


* 
Semen and bereſy are branded in the geri 

tures as very great evils. It is 3 
to examine the preciſe meaning of the terms. 

Zx:na, Which occurs eight times in the New 
Teſtament, is in our verſion only once tranſlated 
fſebiſm, 1 Cor. xii. 25. It ſignifies diviſion, and 


is ſo tranſlated, John vii. 43. ix. 10. x. 19. 1 Cor. 


i. 10. xi. 18. Schiſm does not imply merely ſe- 
paration from a church, but any difference exiſt- 
ing in it, i. . among the members, which cauſes 
alienation of affection. 

The differences of opinion between thoſe who 
were weak and thoſe who were ſtrong in faith, 
did not conſtitute ſchiſm, unleſs theſe differences 
were productive of faction and ftrife, and prevent- 


ed their loving as brethren. In this caſe, from the 


want of forbearance, ſchiſms would have taken 


place. There might be alſo ſchiſms on account of 


matters of greater importance. A member might 
deny ſome important truth, or refuſe obedience 
to an important precept. This would produce 
ſchiſm in a church, and it could only be put an 
end to by his liſtening to the church calling him 
to repentance, or by his being put away. 


* 
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Although differences of opinion may exiſt in a 
church of Chriſt, without producing ſchiſm, yet 
there is always ſome danger leſt differences in 
knowledge and ſpirigual underftanding produce it, 
and hence the importance of Chriſtians endeavour- 
| ing to grow i ledge. In proportion to their 
growth, will they be more firmly united to one 
other. They will be more in ſubjection to 
Wige prone to be toſſed to and fro with 
every wind of doctrine by the fleight of men. 
The diviſions, or ſchiſms, which exiſted among 
the Corinthians, 1 Cor. i. 10, 11, 12. arofe from 
attachment to various teachers. 

Schiſm hath in proceſs of time come to fignify 
the ſame as ſeparation ; all who ſeparate from the 
moſt impure communions are branded as ſchiſ- 
matics, and the word in this ſenſe has been bandied 
about as a term of reproach amongſt the different 
denominations of proſeſſing Chriſtians. 

Hereſy, en / is uſed in Scripture to denote a 
ſect or a party, whether good or bad. Seats are 
commonly, though not always, produced by dif- 
ferences in opinion, but the term is expreſſive of 
the effect, not of the cauſe. Thus Paul ſays, «Af. 
ter the moſt ſtraiteſt /e of our religion I lived a 
Phariſee,” Acts xxvi. 5. The Jews, Acts xxiv. 5. 
charged Paul as a ringleader of the /e# of the 
Nazarenes, and the apoſtle in reply obſerves, after 
the way which they called a ſect, ſo I worſhip the 
God of my fathers. Probably their intention 
was to excite the governor to puniſh him for his 
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religion, as he was not, according to them, entitled 
to the toleration with which the Jews were fa- 
voured. He avoids this, by declaring himſelf not 
to have forſaken the religiog, of his fathers. The 
Jews at Rome, Acts xxviii. 22. defired to hear of 
Paul what he thought concerning a ſect which was 
every where ſpoken againſt. They neither ex- 
preſs a favourable nor unfavourable opinion of 
Chriſtians by the term. Z 

That there is a great affinity in their fignifica- 
tions,” vis. ſchiſm and hereſy, ſays Dr Campbell, 
is manifeſt, but they are not convertible terms. 
I do not find that the word ey,ous is ever applied 
in holy writ to a formed party, to which the 
word aywsy is commonly applied. I underſtand 
them in the epiſtles of this apoſtle (Paul) as ex- 
preſſive of different degrees of the ſame evil. An 
undue attachment to one part, and a conſequent 
alienation of affection from another part of the 
Chriſtian community, comes under the denomi- 
nation of . When this diſpoſition proceed- 
ed ſo far as to produce an actual party or faction 
among them, this party is termed auger.) Dr 
Campbell goes on to notice that this was the caſe 
even where there was not a ſeparation. Thus 
the ſets of the Sadducees and Phariſees all wor- 
ſhipped together in the temple. 

A Chriſtian church is one united body, the 
members of which, while poſſeſſing different de- 
grees of knowledge, are in a finful and inconſiſtent 
ſtate if divided into various parties or ſets, The 
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unity of the body is broken by them, and there- 
fore to charge a Chriſtian church with ſplit- 
ting into ſeas or parties, is to charge them 
with corruption in what is eſſential to them as a 
ſociety. * Hence the difference between the word 
in the hiſtorical, and epiſtolary parts of the New - 
Teſtament. In the former, if any thing repre- 
henfible or commendable be ſaggeſted, it is not 
fuggeſted by the term agen, but by the words 
conſtrued with it. In the latter, it is always uſed 
in a bad ſenſe, becauſe addreſſed to communities 
which do not admit of ſects . 

Men aroſe ſoon after theſe communities were” 
formed, who loved to have the pre · eminence, to- 
ſerve their own purpoſes, counteracting the apoſ- 
tolic regulations in the churches. | Thus the falſe 
teachers in Galatia and at Corinth acted, and thus 
too ated Diotrephes, 3 John 9. They excited 
ſchiſms and ſects in the churches, and the apoſ- 
tles inform us that they knew ſuch ſe&s were 
to ariſe, They are frequently propheſied of in 
the New Teſtament. Thus Peter writes of falſe 
teachers, who ſhould privily bring in damnable 
berefies, ſeducing men from obedience to the laws 
of Chriſt, delivered by the apoſtles, and through 
covetouſneſs making merchandiſe of them, teach- 
ing the moſt abominable doArines, | Separating 
from the apoſtolic churches, or promoting ſepa- 
ration, was in fact rebelling againſt Chriſt, and 

* See Dr Campbell on ſchiſm and hereſy, in his preliminary 
difſertations to his Tranſlation of the Evangeliſts, 
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thetefore bereſy, i. e. ſect- mak ing, is reckoned 
among the works of the fleſh, which 1f men do, 
they ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God. Paul 
informs the Ephefian elders, that of themſelves 
ſhould men ariſe ſpeaking perverſe things, draw- 
ing away diſciples after them. Thus they ex- 
preſsly denied the Lord that bought them“, 2 Bet. 
11. 1. He forbade his diſciples to aſpire af fuchy, 
pre- eminence. Be not ye called "abi, Ne one 
1s your maſter, even Chriſt, and all ye are bre- 
thren ; and call no man your father upon earth, 
for one is your father who is in heaven ; neither 
be ye called maſters, for one is your maſter, even 
Chriſt,” Matt. xxiii. 8, 9, 10. 

This will help us to explain the precept to Ti- 
tus, ch. iii. 10, 11. © A man that is an heretic, 
after the firſt and ſecond admonition reject, know- 
ing that he that is ſuch is ſubverted and finneth, 
being condemned of himſelf.” A heretic here 
means a man who ſets himſelf up as the head of 
a ſect, and conſequently conſents not to the words 
of Jeſus Chrift delivered by the apoſtles, 1 Tim. 
vi. 3. he is ſubverted, he errs from the faith, and 
is condemned of himſelf, for he acknowledges 
Jeſus to be the Chriſt, and yet, by affecting do- 
minion and mak ing a party which look up to 
him as their head, he tramples on his laws. 

It is no doubt a very ſerious matter to ſeparate 


e Denying the Lord bas generally been explained of denying 


his divinity ; but it is equally applicable to denying his authori- 
ty, by teaching for doctrines the commandments of men. 
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from a church of Chriſt. But let it be obſerved, 
that the authority of Chriſt requires us to ſeparate: 
from antichriſtian churches, where various un- 
ſcriptural practices and terms of communion are 
required, where we muſt call ſome man, or ſome: 
ſet of men, Mafter, and where we cannot. obſerve: 
the commandments.of Chriſt. In many ſocieties 
calling themſelves churches, it is impoſſible to at- 
tend Mb precept, Matt. xviii. 15-17. Now, 
in ſuch a. caſe we virtually prefer the church 
above Chriſt, by continuing in it. Where diſci- 
pline is entirely neglected, or not admimiſtered.- 
according to Scripture ;. where men are by birth 
members of a church; and where it differs not 
from a. worldly kingdom; it is-an important duty 
to come out from among them, — neither to re- 
main ourſelves in a ſituation where we cannot 
yield full obedience to Chriſt, nor to countenance 
men in ſuch unſcriptural practices. To quit ſuch; 
a church by no means ſubje&s us to the appellation” 
of ſchiſmatics or heretics in the ſcriptural ſenſe 
of theſe words.. They are truly ſchiſmatics, who, 
by bringing in pernicious herefies, have ſet afide 
the practices of the apoſtolic churches, and forſa- 
king the laws of Jeſus. Chriſt, have ſabſtituted in 
the place of his mild and eaſy yoke, the doctrines 
and commandments of men. Every member of 
ſuch churches is in fat condemned by himſelf, for 
while in words he admits Chriſt to be his Maſter, 
he yet ſubmits to the authority. of. others, even 
to the ſubverſion of his laws. It appears, ſays- 
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Mr Joſeph Hallet, * that the chief beretic now in 
the world is the biſhop of Rome. He has raiſed 
and united to himſelf a great party or ſactiona, who, 
wherever they dwell, make innumerable things 
parts of their worſhip, and neceſſary to commus- 
mon with them, which God never required them 
to ſay or do in public. No divine command can 
be pretended for the ſubmiſſion of the»whole 
church to the biſhop of Rome, for the ellis f 
angels, the virgin Mary, and other ſaints ; for the 
worſhip of images and of the hoſt ; for prayers 
in an unknown tongue; for making images and 
pictures of the inviſible God ; for the celibacy of 
the clergy ; and ten thouſand other things which 
are made as neceſſary to communion in the 
church cf Rome, as love to God or faith in 
Chriſt. Theſe human inſtitutions in the worſhip 
of God, which are made terms of communion in 
that church, are the only cauſe of the divifion be- 
tween her and the Proteſtants. Let her only 
conform - her worſhip to the divine rule of the 
Scriptures, and we ſhall be one with her in a mo- 
ment. As long as ſhe continues to teach for doc- 
 trines the commandments of men, ſo long ſhe is 
Beretical, and the author of that ſe& which is de- 
nominated Popiſh. And moſt juſtly is it called a 
bereſy or ſect, becauſe its centre of union is the 
greateſt heretic or ſectary in the world, viz. the 
biſhop of Rome, who impiouſly ſets up himſelf 
as the head of a faction, in oppoſition to the plain, 
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divine rules of faith and worſhip laid down by * 
Chriſt in the goſpel *.—— 4 
The foundation,” adds he, of the greateſt part | 
of the hereſies or ſes in the church, has been the 
uniting ſeveral congregations under one common” 
government, Originally, every congregation was 
independent of all others, and was ſubje& to no fo- 
reign authority. Accordingly we find, that in b 
the New Teſtament the word church never ſigni- * 
fies a dioceſan or national church, but only the | 
catholic church, or one fingle congregation, This 
is too plain to be diſputed. Thais independency 
of congregations ought to have been maintained 1 
in all ages; and it is impoſſible they ſhould have 44 
a right, ſince it is in itſelf an immorality to give * 
it up. Every congregation has a natural and un- 
alienable right to worſhip God in that manner as 4 
they really believe, after an impartial examina- 1 
tion, to be of divine inſtitution, and acceptable to 
God. But they cannot exerciſe this right, if any | 
foreigner (i. e. one not belonging to their aſſem- | + 
bly) has authority to preſcribe a form of worſhip {1 
for them. For in this caſe it may eafily happen, | 
that foreign authority may forbid them to wor- 1 
ſhip God in the way they chin right, and oblige N 


Mr Hallet's obſervations are moſt juſtly applicable to the 
church of Rome, but they are alſo applicable to all other great 
bodies, called churches, which pretend to legiſlate for themſelves, 
and by thus practically declaring the imperſection of the laws 
of Chriſt, eccafion ſchiſms and hereſtes. Of this he ſeems aware 
by what follows. 
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them to follow a rule which they believe to be 
diſpleaſing to God *.” 

It is ſaid that we have no commandment to 
leave.a church, and that various corruptions, ſuch 
- as we have mentioned, do not warrant us to con- 

the body which practiſes them not to be a 
church, To prove this, the epiſtles in the Re- 
velation to the churches of Afia are quoted ; and 
it is obſerved, that the Lord did not mand 
any of the members to ſeparate from theſe. Hut 
theſe churches were very different, as we have 
already ſeen, from many ſo called in our days. 
It by no means appears that there was 2 mix- 
ed communion in any of theſe churches, al- 
though ſome of them tolerated improper mem- 
bers, Rev. ii. 14, 15. They were commanded. 
to put theſe out, in other words, to ſeparate from 
them. And ſurely the conduct of true believers 
in theſe churches, would at leaſt have been equally 
finful if the corrupt members had been the ma- 
jority, and they had continued in communion. 
with them. 

Let no Chriſtian ſay, Lam diflatisfied with my 
preſent connection, but where ſhall I join myſelf? 
I ſee evils among all parties; and ſo you would 
have ſeen in the apoſtolic churches, but if you had 
not joined them on this.account, you would have 
rejected the authority of Chriſt. A church of Chriſt 
is fo fimple an inſtitution, that Chriſtians, however 


Notes on ſeveral Texts of Scripture, by Joſeph Hallet, jun» 
c. Yiti. p. 391,395. Vol. III. London 1736. 
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few, can be at no loſs to obſerve the inſtitution. 

We formerly noticed the need of forbearance, 

Without this a church cannot ſubſiſt. There will 

be endleſs diviſions, and conſequently ſtumbling- 

blocks in the way of the world. But where can” 
we find a warrant for continuing in a ſociety, the 
laws of which are eſſentially different from thoſe of 
the churches planted by the apoſtles, and which 

hardly reſemble them in any thing but the name? 

The members of theſe ſocieties totally neglect 
the precepts of Chriſt in regard to church-fellow- 

ſhip. What he meant by a church was one 

thing, and what they mean by it is another. 

Have they a warrant to negle& or difobey his 

precepts ? If not, believers ought to quit ſuch 

connexions. 

There may be cauſes which will juſtify our ſe- 
paration from à church whoſe outward forms 
are agreeable to Scripture : if they depart from 
the doctrines of the goſpel; if they do not at- 
tend to the ſpirit, as well as to the letter of the 
laws of Jeſas Chrift, and if they will not ſuffer 
exhortation on the ſubject, nor fubmit to the word 
of God, we ſhall not be profited in the connexion. 
But we ought to beware leſt we take ſuch a ſtep 
lightly, and from improper motives. Here I 
muſt advert to the conduct of ſome who cannot, 
indeed, join worldly ſocieties, but ſeem indifferent 
about Chriſtian communion. * From the forma. 
tion of the church at Jeruſalem, there is not a 
ſingle inſtance in Scripture of a real Chriſtian, 
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who did not, wherever he came, Har to join 
bunſelf to the diſciples *.” Surely there is ſome- 
thing amiſs in an oppoſite line of conduct. Let 
Chriſtians ſeriouſly confider the importance of not 
— forſaking the aſſembling of themſelves together, and 
let them remember, that attending as hearers mere- 
ly on the Lord's day, is not obſerving the ſpirit of 
this precept, nor even the full extent of it literally. 

Thoſe too are not leſs inconſiſtent, who are always 
talking about New Teſtament churches, are well 
acquainted with the theory of their order, and yet 
remain in unſcriptural connections. They have 
at beſt but a ſpeculative acquaintance with the 
ſubjedt ; their conſciences are not impreſſed, 

An end will never be put to ſchiſm and hereſy 
among Chriſtians, until they all render univerſal 
obedience to the laws of Jeſus Chriſt, and acting 
on the principles of the reformers, (who are 

as heretics and ſchiſmatics by the church 

) reject the authority of thoſe who in any 
reſpe& have violated the conſtitution of his churches, 
or have rendered obedience to any of his pre- 
cepts impracticable amongſt their diſciples. Then, 
and not till then, will that promiſed unity amongſt 
the diſciples of Jeſus be manifeſted, which ſhall 
convince the world of the excellence of Chriſtian- 
ity. Then ſhall the world believe that the Fa- 
ther hath ſent his beloved Son into the world, 
when his diſciples are all vichy one, John xvu. 
20, 21.! 


„ Miff. Mag. for Feb. 1804. p. 61. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


EXCELLENCE OF THE PLAN LAID DOWN IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT FOR THE SOCIAL WORSHIP 
OF CHRISTIANS, AND THE ADVANTAGES ART» 
SING FROM OBSERVING IT. 


am. — 


i 


| ©" commandment of God, like 
every one of his works, bears the marks of his 
infinite wiſdom, and is admirably adapted to the 
end he has in view. We may therefore be aſſu- 
red, that the obſervance of all the ordinances ap- 
pointed for his people in their affociated ſtate, 
muſt be attended with great advantages. | 
A very ſtriking feature in the ſyſtem we have at- 
tempted to delineate, is its ſimplicity. This is cha- 1 
racteriſtic of all the works of God, and is a proof i 
of his excellent wiſdom : * Nature,” ſays Sir Iſaac 
Newton, *no where employs many agents in things 
which can be effected by ſewꝰ. In the conſtitution 
and diſcipline of a church of Chriſt, there is no con- 
fuſion of civil and religious privileges. There 
cannot be an approach towards perſecution, ex- 
cept there be a complete departure from the laws 
of Chriſt. The ordinances of Chriſt are in a 
great meaſure independent of outward circum- 
ſtances. If there be Chriſtians in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood, whether they be poor or rich, learned 


Natura nuſquam per plures quod per pauciores fieri poſlit.” 
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or illiterate, they may enjoy the privileges con- 
need with a church of Chrift *®. Such a church 
may equally exiſt under any form of civil go- 
vernment. It in no ſhape interferes with any 
- 9% nor Cay ſo far as it acts upon proper prin- 
„ 
to the ſtate f. It receives indeed no laws from man 
in the things of God, but the ſubjection of 

bers, in all civil matters, to the powers whi nich be, 
is confirmed in the ſtrongeſt manner. This ſub- 
jection is completely independent of the religion 
profeſſed by the magiſtrate, He is to be ſub- 
mitted to, not becauſe he is a Chriſtian or a hea» 
then, an epiſcopalian or an independent, but be- 
cauſe in the courſe of providence he is ſet over us 
in the things of this life. Any deviation in a 
member of a church, from this obedience or ho- 


nour due to the magiſtrate, in word or deed, 1s a 


©® Tt is evident that no other kind of churches than what are 
called independent, can poſſibly be formed in many firuations. 
Such an one is practicable in ail circumſtances where there are 
any believers. This affords no flight argument in favour of this 
mode of church-order. 

+ Churches independent of each other, and acknowledging n0 
head upon earth, are certainly far leſs formidable to civil Govern- 
ment than a great body comprehending thouſands, it may be, in 
all differeut parts of the country, ſubject to an individual, or to a 
repreſentative body. The former, were they hoſtile to Govern- 
ment, muſt alter their conſtitution before they could attempt any 
thing againſt the ſtate. Had they been intended by Jeſus Chriſt 
for ſupporting religion by force, he would have given them a di- 
ferent conſtitution ; but the weapons by which his kingdom is 
promoted and defended, are not carnal. 
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breach of the law of Chriſt, and conſequently will 
become a ſubject of diſcipline, and, if not repent- 
ed of, muſt infallibly iſſue in his excluſion from 
the church. 

We may obſerve alſo how exactly this ſyſtem 
correſponds with the genius and ſpirit of the Chri- 
ſtian religion. The members of a church, we have 
ſeen arg governed by love. They are treated as 
ch „ not as ſlaves. Their obedience, is thus 
a reaſonable and voluntary ſervice; every one 
muſt perceive that ſuch obedience will be pecu- 
liarly acceptable to God. It is the neceſſary ef- 
fect of the love of God being ſhed abroad in 
their hearts, 

How well does it ſuit alſo that union which ought 
to ſubſiſt among brethren ! The goſpel is preached 
for the purpoſe of reconciling finners to God, and 
conſequently of uniting them to one another. A 
great change takes place in all who believe. They 
become temples of the Holy Ghoſt who dwells 
in them, and are taught of God to love one ano- 
ther. Still much corruption remains, and the ma- 
lice and envy natural to them are apt to make their 
appearance. To unite them more cloſely in love, 
they are commanded to aſſociate together. Soci- 
ety civilizes and improves the characters of men. 
Chriſtians, as well as other men, are neceflary to 
each other. Chriſtian ſociety promotes a mutual 
exchange of good offices, and renders this prac- 
ticale. They receive much ſatisfaction and ſup- 
port from fellowſhip with each other, and this 
LI 
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tends to increaſe their mutual affection. Their 
aſſociation, however, is attended with no pecu- 
liar civil. privileges, and therefore is likely to 
be diſregarded by men who mind earthly things. 

ſerves to promote that ſeparation from the 
world, ſo much infiſted upon in Scripture, and 
evidently of ſo much importance to the harmony 
and welfare of a church. Indeed it is ons diſtin- 
guiſhed excellence of à ſcriptural church, that it 
cannot be united with the world. This. cuts off 
a great and never-failing ſource of corruption. 

The diſpoſitions and characters of men are alſo 
much inf zenced by habit. Connection with a 
church renders attention neceflary to various 
commandments given by Chriſt, and our be- 
ing accuſtomed to obey, and experiencing the 
advantage of this, leads us to do ſo with greater 
cheerfulneſs. 

It alſo cheriſhes a ſpirit of dependence on Chriſt. 
We formerly obſerved, *hat he has promiſed a pe- 
culiar ſuperintendance and interpoſition in behalf 
of his churches, and that they never were intend- 
ed to go on without it. Chriſtians will have con- 
ſtant experience of this in a church. This pro- 
motes a ſpirit of prayer, and tends to keep alive 
deep impreſſions of divine things upon our minds. 

It muſt be evident alſo how much the diſcipline 
which Chriſt has inſtituted is calculated to form 
the Chriſtian character, and to make it appear 
in a proper light to the world, We are all natu- 
rally proud. Even when ſeuſible that we are in the 
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wrong, we do not like this to be noticed by others, 
far leſs that they ſhould point out the impropriety 
of our conduct. But Chriſtians are to learn of 
Chriſt, who was meek and lowly. They are to 
be ſubject one to another, and to be alothed 
with humility. They are not to act as if they 
were little intereſted in their mutual welfare; 
they are to admoniſh each other as brethren, 
members of the ſame family. We are all apt to 
overlook a beam in our own eye, while we ſee a 
mote in our brother's. The Lord expreſsly 
condemns- this, but has commanded us to watch 
over each other in love, not to ſuffer fin upon our 
brother, but in any wiſe to rebuke him. This 
at once promotes circumſpection, and leads us to 
confeſs our faults one to another. 

We have deſcribed the various ſteps to be 
taken with an offending brother. Theſe, like 
every other part of the inſtitutions. of Chriſt, are 
none of them arbitrary. What doth the pureſt 
love diate towards a child or a brother who by 
imprudent or guilty conduct is injuring himſelf ? 
Doth it not impel us to reaſon with him on the 
imprudence of his conduct? Doth it not perſuade 
him to act otherwiſe ? If our remonſtrances fail of 
ſucceſa, doth not affection lead us to employ the 
influence of thoſe friends whoſe opinion he values? 
If this prove ineffectual, and there is danger of 
his miſleading other members of the family, do 

we not naturally ſpeak to him before the whole, 

d endeavour to reclaim him, or at leaſt to warn. 


. 
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the reſt againſt his example? What is this but 
juſt the law of Chriſt !—a law evidently founded 
on the moſt conſummate knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, and approved by the common ſenſe 
and conduct of mankind *? While this order 
is thus ſo admirably calculated to form the 
character of real Chriſtians, it will diſguſt hy- 
pocrites and carnal profeſſors, and drive them 
out of a ſociety where they cannot live, qui 
ly in their "ungodly practices. To ſuch, the 
care” exerciſed by the members one over another, 
will appear officious and impertinent, and they 
will ſeek for ſome fituation in which their profeſ- 
fion may be maintained with leſs trouble. This 
is in itſelf moſt important ; for ordinances and 
churches were never intended for any but the 
real diſciples of the Lord Jeſus. 

It alſo tends to lay low thoſe high thoughts 
which we are apt to carry even into religion. 
Chriſtianity does not level the diſſinctions which 
take place in civil ſociety, If it find a man a 
king or a nobleman, it does not degrade him from 
his rank in ſociety ; at the ſame time it teaches 

©* The following circumſtance lately took place in a Chriſtian 

Church: On the admiſſion of ſome members, the paſtor addrefſed 
them reſpecking the duties incumbent on them. He particularly 
inſiſted on our Lord's rule concerning offences, Matt. xviii. A 
perſon preſent, ſo ignorant that be did not know who had given 
the precept, but ſuppoſing that it originated with the paſtor, ex- 
preſſed to a friend whom he bad accompanied, his approbation of 


the meaſure, and how much credit be 33 
ved for lay ing dawn ſuch a regulation. 
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believers, that in Chriſtianity © there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumciſion nor uncireumciſion, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Chriſt is 
all and in all,” Col. iii. 11. Believers have one 
Maſter, even Chriſt, and they are all brethren. 
In a church of Chriſt there muſt be no reſpe& of 
perſons, James ii. 9. founded on rank, fortune, or 
abilities; let the brother of low degree rejoice in 
that he is exalted, but the rich in that he is made 
low, James i. 9, 10. The members are to be eſ- 
teemed according to the grace conferred upon 
them, without any regard to- their outward cir- 
eumſtances. They are entitled to reſpe&t from 
one another in the world according to their ſta- 
tion in civil ſociety, but all diſtinctions are ſwal- 
lowed up when they meet as brethren to obſerve 
the ordinances of Chriſt. A contrary ſyſtem, 
however agreeable to our pride, is hurtful to- 
our ſouls, and gives 2 very falſe view of the na- 
ture of the kingdom of Chriſt. 

Another excellence of this plan is, that it tends 
greatly to prevent the accumulation of error. 
When all appeals are directly to the word of God, 
when the queſtion is not what we have been ac- 
cuſtomed to do, but what is recorded of the prac- 
tice of the apoſtles, we are neceffarily led to cloſe 
and habitual'examination of the Scripture, eſpe- 
cially on the occurring of any new or difficult caſe. 
This promotes growth in knowledge, and conſe. 
qz;at improvement, whereas, when we have de- 
viſed a ſyſtem of laws by which churches are to- 
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be governed, abuſes neceſſarily arifing from the 
imperfection of human laws, as well as from the 
execution of them, will creep in, and that ten- 
dency to degenerate which we fee in all human 
items, will materially affect us. When this 
takes place, inſtead. of good men ſtudying to pro- 
mote improvement, and to come continually cloſer 
to the word of God, the corruption of th maſs. 
will neceſſarily lead them only to guard their 
dards from innovation, and thus all 5 46 
at an end. 

The longer à ſyſtem has been eſtabliſhed, and 
the more it deviates from truth, the greater is the 
difficulty of reformation ; whereas, in a church 
guided entirely by the word of God, although 
on particular occaſions it may miſtake the rule, 
and may act improperly, yet ſuch deviations, it 
1s to be hoped, will not proceed. far without being 
diſcovered, When they are diſcovered, ſo far 
from any obſtacle being preſented to a change of 
ſyſtem, every motive which can be conceived ari- 
ſing from the authority of Chriſt, conſiſtency with. 
their profeſſion, and defire to promote the welfare 
of the church, will neceſlarily lead to it. 

We muſt not , omit to obſerve the influence 
which attention to ſcriptural order in a church 
will have on the ſpread of the goſpel. This has 
been doubted, and has even been alleged as an ob- 
jeQon againſt the independency gf churches. But 
we have ſeen that cburches, although indepen, 
dent of each other, muſt, and will, ſo far as theF 
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follow the word of God, co-operate. Each church 
will be a tar in the right hand of Chriſt, from 
which the light of the goſpel will iſſue forth. 
The gifts of all the members are, in ſuch ſocieties, 
habitually called into exerciſe, and the more rehi- 
gion proſpers among them, the more zealous will 
they be to diffuſe the knowledge of Chriſt around 
them 

Such of the elders as are not engaged in worldly 
bufineſs, and who are qualified to draw the at- 
tention of the careleſs, will occafionally viſit the 
neighbourhood, and declare to finners the great 
things of eternity, Where a few in a town or 
village are brought to know the truth, the foun- 
dation of a new church is laid, which will receive 
aſſiſtance from their fiſter church, until they are 
enabled, by an increaſe of knowledge and gifts 
among themſelves, to ſpread the favour of the 
Redeemer's name. 

It may be ſaid, what becomes of diſtant parts 
where the people are poor, and unable to ſupport 
a paſtor? We have already obſerved, that al- 
though it is greatly to be defired that one or more 
paſtors in a church ſhould give himſelf wholly to 
the work, and conſequently be ſupported, unleſs: 
able to ſupport himſelf, yet this is by no means 
indiſpenſably neceſſary. Even where this was 
not the cafe, how much would the conduct of a 
church meeting together to obſerve the ordinances. 
of the Lord, and individually maintaining a be- 
coming converſation in their families, tend, merely 
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of itſelf, to attract the attention of the careleſs ! 
The paſtors of ſuch a church labouring with their 
own hands would not prevent this. Much good 
might be done by their affembling, even previous 
to their obtaining paſtors. In proportion to the 
poverty of the neighbourhood, they would be leſs 
diſguſted with homely and familiar methods of 
conveying divine inflruftion. When HYearing 
their neighbours, with whom perhaps they for- 
merly aſſociated in wickedneſs, ſpeaking of what 
God had done for their ſouls, is there not ground 
to hope, through the bleſſing of God, that they 
might be judged and convinced ? 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 
25. In the late remarkable work in Breadal- 
bane, this was literally the caſe. Many more 
have been awakened by the prayers and exhort- 
ations of a few whoſe hearts God had touched, 
than by the preaching of the perſon employed to 
labour among them“. 

If men are willing to endure hardneſs as good 
foldiers of Jeſus Chriſt, if they are contented to- 
labour in the goſpel while ſupplied with the 
means of hving and the comforts of life, in the 
ſame manner as formerly when engaged in buſi. 
neſs, ſome may, and would in moſt caſes be able 
to give themſelves wholly to the work. It was 
never the intention of Jeſus, that when a man be- 
came a paſtor of a Chriſtian church, he ſhould riſe 
to z ſuperior rank in ſociety, and require indul- 

® See a letter containing un account of this work of God, in 
the MifSonary Magazibe for 1803, page 268. 
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An outcry may be raiſed about unlearned men 
being employed in the work of the miniſtry. 
The advantages of learning no one can diſpute ; 
but to make human learning an effential requiſite 
for the miniſtry of the goſpel, is adding to God's 
word, and virtually charging him with an omiſſion 
which gur wiſdom has ſupplied. Indeed, were it 
not that the generality of Chriſtians have connect - 
ed themſelves with worldly ſocieties —were all 
believers in the world joined, as they ought to be, 
with ſcriptural churches, there wonld be no want 
"of men with a competent meaſure of learning, 
who might hold offices in the churches. He who 
called Moſes, who was learned in all the wiſdoar 
of the Egyptians, and Saul who was brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel, will always, by making 
his goſpel come effectually to the hearts of ſome 
of better education, take care that his people ſhall 
not be deprived of any advantages which they 
can derive from learning, But at preſent, many 
ſuch are comparatively uſeleſs, by remaining in 
circumſtances where their gifts are unoccupied. 
But let us appeal to facts. When was the goſ- 
pel moſt ſucceſsful ? Was it not in the beginning, 
during the three firſt centuries ? a period when it 
had to ſtruggle againſt almoſt every difficulty— 
a tyrannical government, a ſelfiſh prieſthood, the 
prejudices of the people, and yet it triumphed 
over all oppoſition. See it taken under the care 
of the ſtate! Magnificent ediſices were ereQed, 


gences to which he had been hitherto a ſtranger. 
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lofty titles deviſed, liberal provifion made for its 
miniſters ; and what was the conſequence ? Real 
religion almoſt unknown, and a wretched ſyſtem 
of ſuperſtition in its ſtead ; and all this becauſe 
men had forfaken the word of the Lord, who 
thus ſhewed that their wiſdom was fooliſhneſs. 

It may be ſaid, that during the firſt ages the 
churches poſſeſſed miraculous gifts, and that the 
ſucceſs of the goſpel was the effect of them, toge- 
ther with the remark able out pouring of the Spi- 
rit. How long miraculous gifts continued we 
cannot tell, but theſe did not neceflarily inſure the 
ſucceſs of the goſpel. With reſpe& to the gracious 
\influence of the Spirit, we have no expectation of 
the ſpread of the goſpel, or of the proſperity of the 
churches, independent of this. But why is the 
Spirit withheld? Muſt we not ſuppoſe that he is 
grieved by his ordinances being lighted, and the 
wiſdom of man depended on in preference to the 
power of God. When his people will not hearken 
to his voice, he gives them up to their own folly, 
and teaches them by painful experience that it is 
an evil and @ bitter thing to depart from God. 
Battering-rams would have appeared much more 
proper for beating down the walls of Jericho than 
ram's-horns, but Iſrael would never thus have got 
poſſeſſion of the city. 

In ſhort, whether we confider the importance 
of impreſfing upon believers and upon the world 
proper views of the nature of Chriſt's kingdom, 
and of preventing men under pretence of religion 
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from diſturbing the governments under which 
they are placed ; whether we take into view 
the excellence of uniting Chriſtians in the cloſeſt 
bands of love—of ſeparating the precious from 
the vile—of promoting dependence upon Chriſt, 
and leading men to abound in prayer ; whether 
we think of the duty of uſing fit means to con- 
firm the Chriſtian character, and to check our na- 
tural pride ſo as to ſtrike the minds of the world, 
and lead men to glorify God in the day of viſita- 
tion ; whether we eſtimate properly the import- 
ance of dealing in the moſt tender and affectionate 
"manner with offenders, of preventing the accu- 
mulation of error, and of promoting growth in 
knowledge, and of ſpreading the goſpel in the 
world—we ſhall find it of the utmoſt moment mi- 
nutely to attend to the regulations of Chriſt con- 
cerning ſocial religion. Were all the Chriſtians 
upon earth thus united as one body under their 
great Captain, were they uſing their united influ- 
ence to ſpread the goſpel at home and abroad, 
what glorious things might we not expect to ſee ? 
Theſe days are approaching. The increaſing re- 
gard paid to the word of God is their auſpicious 
harbinger, and ſhortly, we hope, the ſong ſhall be 
raiſed, + Sing O heavens, and be joyful O earth, 
and break forth into ſinging O mountains; for the- 


Lord has comforted his people, and will have 
mercy on his afflicted .”? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


- 

HINTS CONCERNING THE EVILS ARISING FROM 
NEGLECT OF THE SEPARATION FROM THE 
WORLD, ENJOINED BY JESUS CHRIST IN SOCIAL 
WORSHIP, 


Car gave himfels for his own, that 
he might redeem them from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himſelf a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works. To effect this redemption, the goſ- 


pel is preached to every creature. To ſome it is 
the ſavour of life, to others the ſavour of death. 


Some are thereby begotten again to a lively hope 
of eternal life, the whole tenor of their conduct 
is changed, Chriſt becomes precious to their ſouls, 
and their great aim is to live to his glory ; others 
receive the meſſage with indifference or con- 
tempt. Blinded by their luſts, the preaching of 
the croſs is fooliſhneſs to them, and they hate 
thoſe whoſe exemplary lives condemn their wick- 
edneſs. 

The Lord, who well knew the effects which 
the preaching of the goſpel would occafion, 
through the depravity of man, aſſured his diſci- 
ples that he did not come to ſend peace on earth, 
but a ſword ; that his religion would ſet a man 
at variance with his neareſt relations. Hence 
it is ſaid, 4 If any man will come after me, let 
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him deny himſelf, and take up his croſs and fol- 
low me; and the apoſtle exhorts us to go forth 
to him without the camp, bearing his reproach. 
Inſtead of counteracting this tendency in the 
goſpel to ſeparate his people from the world 
which lieth in wickedneſs, all the ordinances of 
Chriſt for his people are intended to promote it. 
« Come out from among them,” ſaith the Lord, 
and be ye ſeparate, and I will receive you.” Be 
not unequally yoked with unbelievers.” © What 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel ?*” Sanc- 
tiſication primarily ſignifies ſeparation. We ſee 
from the word of God how much this muſt have 
tended to ſecure Chriſtians from temptation, and 
to call the attention of unbelievers to the truths of 


God. 
When Chriſtianity was ſubſtituted for hea- 


theniſm as the religion of the empire, ſeparation 
was, in a great meaſure, counteracted. All who 
conformed to the eſtabliſhed religion were confider- 
ed to be Chriſtians, and if they died in commu- 
nion with the church, they were ſuppoſed to go 
to heaven. This ſyſtem has continued to this 
day in every country of Europe. 

Thus all the advantages of Chriſtian fellowſhip 
were at once given up. The union in ſelect ſo- 


So every one who dies in the communion of the church of 
England is committed to the grave as a dear brother, of whoſe 
happy reſurrection certain hope is expreſſed. Although this is 
not the form in Scotland, yet the ſpirit of the conſtitution is the 
ſame. All are Chriſtians, and conſequently all go to heaven. 

M m 
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cieties which ſo much tended to knit Chriſtians 
together in love, and to provoke them to good 
works, was at an end, They might indeed aſſo- 
clate together in private, but in the church they 
were mixed with the maſs of mankind; What 
muſt the conſequences have been? The Holy 
Ghoſt declares that a little leaven leavens the 
whole lump. Here the whole lump was leaven, 
and a very few only of its parts not aſſimilated to 
the whole! We may indeed deceive ourſelves. 
We may ſay, ſhall a wicked man, being a mem- 
ber of the ſame church, hurt me? May not I be 
very ſpiritual, although he is carnally minded? 
This may ſeem very plauſible, but it contra- 
dias Him who has ſaid, Be not deceived, evil 
communications corrupt good manners ; awake to 
righteouſneſs and fin not, for ſome have not the 
knowledge of God, I ſpeak this to your 
ſhame.” It was a ſhame for the Chriſtians at 
Corinth to tolerate any among them who knew 
not God and what muſt it be to Chriſtians in 
Great Britain to be connected with a ſociety 
where real Chriſtians bear no proportion in num- 
ber to ungodly men ? 

The apoſtle gives us particular directions how 
to act towards ſuch a ſociety. This know alſo, 
that in the laſt da s perilous times ſhall come. For 
men ſhall be lovers of their own ſelves, covetous, 
boaſters, proud, blaſphemers, diſobedient to pa- 
rents, unthank ful, unholy, without natural affec- 
tion, truce- breakers, falſe accuſers, incontinent, 
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fierce, deſpiſers of thoſe that are good, traĩtors, 
heady, high- minded, lovers of pleaſures more than 
lovers of God, having a form of godlineſs but 
denying the power thereof; from ſuch turn away,” 
2 Tim. iii. 1,5. There were ſore perſons of 
that ſpirit in thoſe days, who, under the name of 
Chriſtians were enemies to the croſs of Chriſt, 
Phil. iii. 18. but the myſtery of iniquity was not 
then completely revealed, 2. Theſſ. ii. 8. It re- 
mained for the laſt days to form churches, the 
great bulk of whoſe members ſhould be men of 
ſuch characters , while the number of believers. 
was comparatively ſmall. 

Where Chriſtians, under the influence of the 
goſpel, watch over and admonith one another, 
livelineſs and ſpirituality are promoted; but in a 
ſociety where real Chriſtians have no more con- 
nection with each other than with the ungodly, 
how much muſt ſuch duties be neglected, and 
conſequently formality prevail? Chriſtians in ſuch 
connections ate rarely exhorted to the peculiar 
duties which members of a church of Chriſt owe 
to each other, and of which the epiftles are full, 
ſuch as peculiar affection, mutual exhortation, 
watching over and admonithing each other. At 


* Theſe churches are ruled by worldly men, the great bulk 
of the teachers preach another goſpel, while a few godly men 
make a feeble and ineffetual oppoſition to the current. Inſtead 
of ſtemming it, they themſelves are borne down, led into many- 


ſnares, and often induced to act in a manner unbecoming their. 
profeſſion, | 
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leaſt theſe duties are never, and cannot be urged 
upon them towards one another, as church mem- 
bers. 

The union between the church and the world 
directly tends alſo to promote worldly-mindedneſs. 
The very exiſtence of a church of Chriſt; ſepara- 
ted from the world, counteraQs this; whereas, 
the other foſters and cheriſhes it. All diſcipline, 
except for groſs crimes, is neceflarily at an end in 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment. The removal of this 
check tends to lower the ſtandard of Chriſtianity, 
eſpecially when conſidered in connection with our 
being taught to confider all thoſe to be Chriſtians 
who remain members of the church. Not only 

is diſcipline. neglected, but prejudices againſt it 
are excited, even in real Chriſtians. This is not 
ſurprifing ; whatever truth we do not confeſs, 
whatever religious ordinance we do not practiſe, 
we naturally diſregard more and more, and that 
in proportion to the meaſure of light we once had 
on the ſubject. 

In ſuch a connection, Chriſtians have great 
temptation to want of tenderneſs of conſcience, 
There may be ſome practices which they diſlike, 
but every thing is fixed and regulated by law. 
There muſt be no deviation. Hence even good 
men often ridicule ſcruples of conſcience on thoſe 
fubjeQts, and ſpeak with contempt of thoſe who 
entertain them. The perſon who admits. them 
is accounted weak and fooliſh, and other Chri- 
ſtians uſe their influence to perſuade ſuch to act in 


— 
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oppoſition to theſe ſcruples. How different this 
from the commandment of Chriſt ! He enjoins us 
to avoid whatever we cannot practiſe in faith, and 
declares a thing lawful in itſelf to be fin to the 

man who is not fully perfuaded of this in his 
own mind, Rom. xiv. It is a common ſentiment, - 
even among good men, that if things in general 

be right, particulars are not to be too minutely 

canvalled; Nothing can be more hardening to 
the conſcience, than dealing in this wholeſale 

manner in religious ordinances; - Each particular 
obſervance ought to be attended to from regard 
to the authority of Chriſt. 

By this connection, a great check is impoſed: 
upon growth in knowledge. Every eftabliſhed 
church has its confeſſions or articles. - It is not 
enough that a- member of this church judges a 
thing to be ſcriptural. Unleſs he would be deem 
ed a heretic, he muſt make it coincide with the 
ſtandards of the church. Where this cannot be 
done, a man has great temptation to remain filer?, | 
or to bring forward his-opinion in ſuch a way as 
ſhall prevent its being fully underſtood *. The 
union between church and ſtate alſo greatly tends : 
to alienate” the minds of Chriſtians from each 


other, and to promote party-ſpirit, Members, 


® Conſeſſlons of faith of human compoſition, it is true, pro- 
mote an appearance of unity, but they do not produce the reali- 
ty. They tend to diſcourage the people from ſearching the 
Scriptures, by inducing à belief that theſe are too difficult for the 
aolearaed, and that tbeir ſummaries contain whatever is valuge-- 
dle in them. 
M a 3 
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and eſpecially the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, 
are apt to look upon ſuch as have ſeparated from 
it with a jealous eye. In the true ſpirit of mono- 
poly, they conſider the people as all belonging to 
them, and account every one Who leaves them a 
deſerter. This naturally excites a ſpirit of oppo- 
ſition in others, who are tempted to endeavour to 
make repriſals, and to proſelyte perſons to their 
party from improper motives. 

Diſſenters who de not ſee the evil of the con- 
nection between the church and ſtate are led to 
look with a jealous eye on the loaves and fiſhes 
of which they are deprived. While thoſe who un- 
derſtand the doctrine of Scripture on this head, and 
cannot” but decidedly condemn the oppoſite prac- 
tice, are regarded as cenſorious and troubleſome, 
and deſtitute of meekneſs and forbearance. But. 
in fact nothing tends ſo much to promote want of 
forbearance, as the connection between church. 
and ſtate, for it confounds and mixes religion and 
the world together. In the former, it is always 
a great duty to exerciſe forbearance. In the lat- 
ter, it is often impoſſible, becauſe it may be dan- 
gerous to ſociety. When the two are mixed to- 
gether, the intolerance which may be very neceſ- 
ſary in civil matters is inſenſibly transferred to 
religion. 

That there are Chriſtians in ſuch ſocieties, who 
are ſpiritually-minded, .whoſe converſation is in 
heaven, and who aſſociate much with real Chri- 
ſtians, I moſt readily admit; but ſtill their fitua» 
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tion is unfavourable, and if they adorn the doc- 


trine of God our Saviour, it is in ſpite of many 


hindrances connected with their fituation, and their 
negle& of many important ordinanees, the obſer- 
vance of which ſhould at once be confidered as a 
teſt of our regard to his authority, and as the ap- 
pointed means of our growth in grace. We 
know who has ſaid, Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” and indeed we fee the unhappy effects of 
neglecting this caution in the conduct of many 
connected with fuch eſtabliſhments, of whom we 
have ground to entertain a favourable opinion. 
Miniſters, who ought to be examples to the 
flock, are peculiarly expoſed to temptation from 
the mixture of the church with the world. They 
often acquire in ſuch connections, by their office, 
a certain rank in ſociety which raiſes them above 
thoſe with whom they were formerly on a level. 
This is not only unſeriptural, but tends to prevent; 
in a great meaſure, that intercourſe with their peo- 
ple which is calculated to be fo uſeful. It lays 
them alſo under great temptations. to court the fa- 


vour of the higher alaſſes of ſociety, and to ſhew 
that reſpe& of perſons in the church, which is ſo 
feverely condemned in Scripture. Our natural 


pride leads us to affect the ſociety of thoſe who 
are moſt honourable in the world,. and we have no 
need of any incentives to this. But candidates for 
offices in an eſtabliſhed church are, in ſome mea- 
ſure, obliged to ſtudy to recommend themſelves to. 
their ſuperiors. They know too well that faith- 
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fulneſs and ſeparation from an ungodly world are 
not the beſt recommendations, and they are thus 
induced to adopt other meaſures. A more un- 
favourable ſituation for being prepared to act as 
faithful miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, cannot be con- 
ceived. 

Miniſters are alſo too much led by their fitua- 
tion to intermeddle with politics. They in ſact 
hold offices under government, and muſt fulfil the 
duties expected of them. No one ſuppoſes that 
any government will fupport a religious eftabliſh- 
ment except for political parpoſes. The miniſters. 
are paid with the public money, and muſt be ex- 
pected to do ſomething in return. Who does: 
not fee,” ſays Mr Locke, that theſe good men 
are indeed more minifters of the government than 


miniſters of the goſpel +.” They are apt to be 
made tools of, and-their zeal for religion to be di- 
verted into 1mproper channels. This is exempli- 


* When Archbiſhop Leighton was connected with a preſby- 
tery, an order had been given that the miniſters ſhould attend 
particularly to preaching to the times. Leighton contented him- 
ſelf with preaching the goſpe!, and was called to account for dif. 
obedience, He enquired if he was the only offender ? Being ia · 
formed he was, he ſaid, if ſo many had been preaching to the- 
times, ſurely one brother might remind the people of eternity. 

+ Letter on Toleration, p. 197- Glaſgow edition, 175% — The 
late Dr Robertſon, on its being urged that the people had a di- 
vine right to chuſe their own miniſters, admitted this in its full- 
eſt extent, but obſerved in the General Aſſembly, that the mini- 
ſers of the eſtabliſhed church were not the people's miniſters ; 
they were appointed and paid by Government, and conſequentiy 
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fied in the deſcription Mr Samuel Rutherford 
gives of the church of Scotland, during what are 
reckoned its pureſt times. When our land and | 
church were thus contending for that begun re- 

formation, theſe in authority did ſtill oppoſe the 
work ; and there was not then wanting men from | 
among ourſelves, men of prelatical ſpirits, who, | | 
with ſome other time- ſerving courtiers, did not a 

little undermine the building; and we, doating 
too much upon ſound parliaments and lawful ge- 1 
neral aſſemblies, fell from our firſt love to ſelf- 
ſeeking, ſecret banding, and little fearing the oath 
of God. 


our work in public was too much 
in ſequeſtration of eſtates, fining and impriſoning, 
more than in « compaſſionate mournfulneſs of 
ſpirit towards thoſe whom we ſaw to oppoſe the 
work. In our afſemblies we were more to ſet up 
a ſtate oppoſite to a ſtate ; more upon forms, ci- 
tations, leading of witneſſes, ſuſpenſion from be- 
nefices, than ſpiritually to perfuade and work. 
upon the conſcience by the meekneſs and gentle- 
neſs of Chriſt. The glory and royalty of our 
princely Redeemer and King was trampled on, as 
any might have ſeen in our aflemblies. What 
way the army, and the ſword, and the counte- 
nance of the nobles ſeemed to ſway, that way 
were the cenſures carried. It had been better had 
there been more days of humiliation and faſting 
in aſſemblies, ſynods, preſbyteries, congregations, 
families; and far leſs adjourning commiſſions, new 
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peremptory ſummonſes, and new drawn up pro- 
ceſſes ; and if the meekneſs and gentleneſs of our 
Maſter had got ſo much place in our hearts, that 
we might have waited on gainſayers and parties 
contrary minded, and we might have driven gently 
as our Maſter, Chriſt, who loves not to over-drive, 
but carries the lambs in his boſom *.” 
Miniſters in the circumſtances we ſpeak of, are 
under the greateſt temptations to violate the dic- 
tates of their conſciences, and the excuſes which 
they form for ſubſcription to what they do not 
bona fide believe, are calculated to produce the 
moſt dreadful conſequences. There are good men 
who do not heſitate to admit that they do not 
believe, in its plain and obvious import, what 
they have in the moſt folema manner profefled 
and ſubſcribed ; and they quibble upon expreſ- 
fions, in direct oppoſition to the obvious meaning 
and ſpirit of their ſubſcription, in order to quiet 
their conſciences. Their danger in this reſpe& 
will keep pace with their knowledge. An hun- 
dred years ago men were more in the dark re- 
ſpecting toleration, the ſpiritual nature of Chriſt's 
kingdom, the power of the magiſtrate in religion, 
and various othet᷑ ſubjeas, than they are at pre- 
ſent ; and conſequently their vows and their ſub- 
ſcription of the ſtandards, which remain the ſame, 
were leſs finful, and theſe, we may add, are daily 
becoming more and more fiaful. 


* Rutherford's Teſtimony, at the end of his Letters, p. $2 
Glaſgow edition, 
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Another great evil is the affociation of good, 
and bad men as miniſters. of the ſame church. 
They meet together in their courts, and confult 
as brethren, They acknowledge one another as 
ſuch in public, while in private the one brands 
the other as. fanatics: or deſigning men, merely 
courting popularity, and they in their turn ſpeak 
of their brethren in private, though they may not 
publicly avow this, as men who are deſtitute of 
the truth. Thus do they themfelves being 
judges, /it in council with the ungodly, profeſſedly 
conſulting with them about the order of Chriſt's 
houſe. Thus: carries its own- puniſhment” along 
with it, for the party which is generally the 
ſtrongeſt, ſeem to ruck their ingenuity to ſtretch 
the conſciences of their brethren-to the utmoſt, by 
obliging them to take part in matters which they 
have repeatedly. declared they cannot engage in 
with a good conſcience. What effect muſt their ſub- 
miſſion have upon their hearers ? They preach to 
them to deſpiſe all conſequences in compariſon of 
offending God, and they ſay well. But on recei- 
ving an order from their ſuperiors, they quietly 
ſubmit, or timidly excuſe themſelves, although 
they formerly appeared and declared themſelves 
to be determined on the contrary, But they muſt 
quit a great ſphere of uſefulneſs if they hold out: 
What does this reſemble, but doing evil that 
good may come? It is a deluſion for any man to 
ſuppoſe that he ſhall be more uſeful by not fully 
acting up to the light of his own mind. John 
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Huſs, and Jerom of Prague, might have continued 
to preach the goſpel ; they might, and doubtleſs 
would have ſeen finners converted to God by means 
of it; but they preferred the flames to this ſphere 
of uſefulneſs, and thus were eminent forerunners 
of the Reformation. It will be ſeen, I doubt not, 
in the day of God, that they have been far 
more uſeful than if they had left thouſands of 
real converts, and had themſelves died in the 
communion of the church of Rome. A man's 
uſefulneſs is not confined to his life-time. 
Thoſe who appear moſt uſeful while they live, 
will, perhaps in many inſtances, be found to have 
been really inferior in uſefulneſs to others who 
gave up apparently important ſituations for con- 
ſcience ſake. Let us recolle&, that while we do 
good in individual inflances, the general tenor of 
our conduct may be very burtful, and the latter 
may far exceed the former in its conſequences. Let 
us alſo remember, that God has no need of us to 
carry on his work. He hates robbery for burnt- 
offering. The way to be uſeful, is diligently to 
ſtudy the Scriptures with much prayer, and to 
follow wherever they lead us. 

But in this country the plea of uſefulneſs comes 
with a bad grace from any zealous miniſters of 
Chriſt for continuing in connexion with the na- 
tional church. How are their hands tied up? 
What general exertions can they make to be uſe- 
ful? They may indeed labour in their own pariſh, 
but here they mult ſtop. 
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Conſcientious men are not only placed in very 
unpleaſant circumſtances when connected with 
an eſtabliſhment, but the doctrines of Chriſt are, 
by means of them, blaſphemed as making men 
troubleſome. It is not poſſible that they can be 
ſo compliant as mere time-ſervers. The latter 
ſerve only one maſter, they conſult alone the with 
of men in power; the former have, beſides, the 
authority of Chriſt to attend to. When a ſtatef- 
man has any buſineſs for the clergy, he will find 
the one ready to obey, the other are more ſerupu- 
lous. They do not feel the yoke fit quite eaſy. 
They are apt to wince, they ſerve two maſters, 
and hence are denominated wild, diſaffected, &.“ 

It appears then that theſe good men, inſtead of 
being neceſſary to the exiſtence of ſuch churches, 
are in fact troubleſome members of them, in pro- 
portion as they have any ſhare in their manage- 
ment. Conſcience leads them to endeavour” to 
correct abuſes. The conſequence is, jarring, ſtrife 


® The following epithe is are moſt liberally beſtowed on the 
evangelical clergy of the church of England, in a well known 
periodical work: — Worvxs in ſheep's cloathing, who have moſt 
inſidiouſly crept into the eſtabliſhed church; PxEzTENDERS to 
ſuperior illumination, Stra Arts rs, SCRISMATICS, SECTARIES, 
Szcxpers, Drertvzzs.—See Antijacobin Review, Criticiſm on 
Mr Cadogan's Diſcourſes, &c. The clergy of the eſtabliſhed 
church of Scotland are leſs acquainted with this treatment, from 
their cloſer connexion with their unenlightened brethren, from 
their conformity to the world, and from that want of deciſion, 
zeal and activity in preaching the goſpel, and in meaſures to 
promote the ſalvation of ſinners, which diſtinguiſh ſo many ex- 
cellent men of the church of England, 
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and evil paſſions are manifeſted on both fides, and, 
after a fruitleſs ſtruggle, they are left in a mino- 
rity. 

If theſe things indeed be ſo, and if the connec- 
tion of church and ſtate be ſo much calculated to 
injure Chriſtians, it is evident how much it muſt 
obſtruct the ſpread of the goſpel. This in a great 
Meaſure depends upon the holy and confiſtent con- 
duct of thoſe whom Chriſt calls the light of the 
world. But the ſucceſs of the goſpel is alſo af- 
fected by this ſyſtem in various other ways. It 
leads the great bulk of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try to ſuppoſe themſelves real Chriſtians. All 
the ordinances are diſpenſed to them, if not groſs- 
ly immoral, and that even by good men. There 
is not, I ſuppoſe, one child born in Scotland, who 
has not been baptized. This indiſcriminate ad- 
miniſtration of ordinances counteracts, in à great 
meaſure, the moſt faithful preaching. In the 
Jatter, the miniſter ſeparates between the precious 
and the vile; in the former he confounds them 
together. By this he warns hypocrites of their 
danger; by that he cries peace, peace, In the 
one he warns them to eſcape from the wrath to 
come; in the other he ſays, to you belong the 
privileges of the diſciples of Jeſus, 

It may be ſaid thoſe are inexcuſeable who im- 
poſe on themſelves under faithful preachers. This 
is true. Every man's blood, whatever be his 
circumſtances, will be on his own head. But 
does not the man who indiſcriminately adminiſters 
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ordinances favour the deluſion? The ungodly hear 
themſelves condemned in the ſermon, but they 
comfort themſelves that nobody is perfect, that 
in the main they are Chriſtians, and that the mi- 
nifter thinks them ſuch. Thus the conſciences of 
many are lulled aſleep, who could not be eaſy 
without obtaining what they call Chri/tian privi- 
leger. 1 

We have remarked the bad effect which the 
ſyſtem is calculated to produce on miniſters as in- 
dividuals, but we may add that it alſo greatly af- 
fects their miniſterial exertions. A miniſter ſees 
a whole diſtri& of country deſtitute of the goſpel, : 
but he dare not proclaim therein the joyful ſound. . 
| What effect muſt this have upon him? Muſt it 
not damp his zeal, which, like every other be- 
nevolent paſſion, is increaſed by exerciſe, and de- 
cays by lying dormant 2 This-deficiency may, in 
ſome meafure, be ſupplied by men unconnected 
with the eſtabliſhment, but the ſyſtem tends, as- 
we have ſeen, to prejudice the people againſt 
diſſenters. Not only is the offence of the-croſs- 
to be overcome, but they muſt alſo contend. with- 
the effablifhed prejudices of the people. 

Theſe obſervations, reſpeQing the effect of this- 
fituation in repreſſing zeal for the diffuſion of the 
golpel, apply to all the members of ſuch churches, 
as well as to miniſters. Although a man 'could- 
afford to ſupport a dozen of preachers where the 
goſpel is not heard, he cannot do it while remain- 
ing in the eſtabliſhment, without following divi-- 
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five or ſeQarian courſes. This ſituation even af- 
fects the fiyle of preaching by godly men. Many 
of thoſe who are truly pious, by no means de- 
ſcribe the marked diſtinction between Chriſtians 
and the world, with the plainneſs and deciſion 
they ought. On particular occafions they indeed 
preach on alarming ſubjeQs, yet the application, 
inſtead of being ſo pointed as the ſentiments of 
theſe good men would naturally lead to, is often 
very general, and if the text be addreſſed to Chri- 
ſtians, a ſtranger would imagine that the miniſter 
confidered the great bulk of his hearers to be of 
that deſcription. 

We cannot omit to mention the concern which 
good men have in the introduction of ungodly 
men into the miniſtry, an evil which neceſſarily 
flows from a civil religious eſtabliſhment. That 
ungodly men may unawares creep in, in all fitu- 
ations, is undoubtedly true. There were ſome 
in Paul's time, men who preached Chriſt of envy 
and ſtrife. But it is obvious how much regu- 
lar ſalaries and a certain rank. in ſociety, affixed 
by Government to the office, muſt tend to in- 
creaſe the evil. This leads men to bring up their 
children to be miniſters, juſt as they breed them 
to other profeſſions. It matters not whether the 
livings are great or ſmall. In the one caſe, as in 
the church of England, families of rank and opu- 
lence will bring up their children for the church ; 
in the other, as in the church of Scotland, the 
lower ranks. In both caſes, nothing can be ex- 
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pected but that, in general, they ſhall be deſtitute. 
of religion. 
It is a matter of fact, that the hypocriſy and im- 

morality of the clergy in every age has been a 
ſtrong-hold of infidelity... The character of mini- 
ſters of Chriſt is. fully deſcribed in the word 
of God. What a contraſt to this does the con- 
duct of very many clergymen preſent! This is 
too notorious to be denied by the moſt partial. 
The following eloquent extracts from the charge 

of a. dignitary in Ireland to his clergy, will 
thew us what kind of exhortations he thought 
neceſſary to be addreſſed to them. - Behold: him 
in the deſk, the organ and the voice of God's 
people; their interceſſor before the throne of 
grace, offering up in their name; and in their be- 
half, prayers and praiſes, ſupplications and thankſ- 
givings, ſighs of repentance, and cries for pardon. 
Hear him in the pulpit, . rehearſing ſome happy. 
eſfuſion of piety and zeal, . which he has copied 
(if he takes the-trouble even of copying it) from 
the works of ſome worthy miniſter, whoſe talents * 
and acquirements. have been all directed to the 
inſtruction and edification of the faithful. I will 
not divert your attention to conſider, in the deſk, . 
his diſtracted thoughts, his wandering looks, his 
irreverent attitudes, his careleſs, haſty, unintelli- 
gible recitation ; I will not divert your attention 
to conſider, in the pulpit, with what. a cold and 
icy tongue he chills the divine ardour that pro- 
bably glows in every line of the original he has 
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copied. In what fleepy tones and palfying ac 
cents he repeats expreſſions of irreſiſtible force- 
and energy when accompanied by the fpirit that 
originally dictated them, and which, coming from 
the heart, are fo calculated to make their way to 
the heart. What T now chiefly wiſh. you to con- 
template is the conſcienoe and feeling of ſuch a. 
man in ſuch = firnation. Can he repeat a prayer 
in the name of the people, and not feel that they 
muſt confider it as a mockery both to heaven and 
to themſelves? Is there a duty he can recom- 
mend, with the breech of which he muſt not feel 
that ſome of his hearers muſt be at that moment 
condemning him? Is there a virtue he can en- 
Force, which his too faithful memory muſt not 
place ſome beurer before him who knows him to- 
have outraged 7 Is there à vioe he can ſtigmatize, 
with which ſome guilty affociate or indignant. 
witneſs muſt not reproach him ? To what face 
can he loo, on which he muſt not expect to ſee 
a ſneer or = frown * What eye can be meet, in 
which he muſt not expect to read either ſcorn or 
indignation ? Now, I beſeech you, what can we 
foppoſe ſo humiliating, ſo tormenting, as the 
mind of fact a man ſo circumſtanced? Under 
what excruciating reſtraint muſt he diſcharge his. 
public functions? 
There is, indeed, a point where he may enjoy 
a fatal calm. We may indeed ſuppoſe him arri- 
ved at that deplorable ſtage of degeneracy, when 
the frequency of thoſe mortifying teſlections has 
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rendered his heart callous. When tired of the 
combat between his. conſcience and his paſſions, 
between the ſenſe of ſhame and the violence of 
vicious propenſities, he becomes ſo determined and 
barefaced in his contempt of whatever is decent 
and confiſtent, that he ſets all public opinion at 
defiance, and even ridicules what, if he practiſed 
them, we might almoſt call the virtues of hypo- 
criſy and diſſimulation- If this. picture, when: 
taken altogether, be too ſtrongly drawn for any 
general application, as I truſt it is, yet it will be 
eſſential towards our peſent object to confider it in 
its different parts and ſhades. Happy are they to- 
whom, in no inſtance, and in no degree, it can: 
preſent their own likeneſs.” ——_ 

+ Are theſe deſcriptions drawn. from fancy? 
Are they the exaggerations of a moroſe, ſplenetie, 
and cenſorious mind ? of the accuſer of his bre- 
thren, or one who would countenance their accu-- 
fers? Would to God that this horrible thing was 
not to be ſeen in our Feruſalem That there are 
ſo many exceptions to them is, and I hope ever 
will be our conſolation, our ſtay, and our ſupport; 
Should the general character of our clergy ever 
fink into the extreme of degeneracy, he knows 
nothing of his-religion who would not tremble in 
the conviction that, like the Jewiſh prieſts of old, 
and perhaps like others of more recent date, we 
were to be made baſe and contemptible before the 
people, and were to feed ourſelves no more. In 
vain ſhould we hope that a few characters, pre» 
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ferving themſelves untainted and blameleſs, ſhoald,, 
by their interceſſions, their prayers, or their ex- 
ertions, avert the terrible calamity. Though 
Moſes and Samuel flood before God, yet his mind 
could not be towards ſuch a deſcription of clergy.. 
Were Noah, Daniel, and Job among them, they: 
ſhould deliver but their own ſouls by their own. 
righteouſneſs.” He would not hear them, nor 
would he ſpare the reſt for cherr ſakes *.” 

Chrift undertook: that the gates of hell ſhould / 
not prevail againſt the church; that a ſeed ſhould, 
ſerve him in all generations. This has been ful- \ 
filled, and is a proof of his almighty power; but 
infidels aſcribe this to human influence, and to the 


operation of ordinary cauſes. Governors have 
employed Chriſtianity, ſay they, as a ſtate- engine, 
and it has been preſerved. At the ſame 
— — th dine mk 
gin of Chriſtianity ſeem to be of the ſame mind, 
and ſpeak as if its continuance in the world de- 
pended on the foſtering care of civil govern- 
ment. 

It is obvious how much all this tends to ob- 
ſtrut the ſucceſs. of the goſpel. Chriſtianity, 
planted and ſupported by the almighty power of 
Jeſus, is loſt ſight of, and a political ſyſtem is ſub- 
ſtituted in its Read, about which the men of this 
world contend. What ſhall we ſay of the profa- 
ning of religious ordinances as a qualification | 

„ Sermons and” Charges, by Dr O'Beirve! Lord Bibep of 
Meath, p. 298,300. 290, Lond. 1799. * | 
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for civil employments, of the Lord's ſupper being 
the neceſſary teſt of our fitneſs to be magiſtrates 
or ſoldiers? If Chriſtianity be not merely a ſtate 
engine, if it be not, as infidels have had tos much 

encouragement to call it, a fable cunningly devi- 
ſed by politicians and prieſts, can we think that 
the jealous God will wink at ſuch things? 

But are there no advantages attending a civil 
religious eſtabliſhment? Does religion gain no- 
thing by the ſupport of government? Does it 
not give reſpeQability to religion and to its mini- 
ſters? Alas! this it does communicate in the 
eyes of worldly men, but by means of-this it only 
lays a ſtumbling-block in their way, and leads 
them to miſtake its nature, It adds indeed to 
the ſanctions of religion, ſanctious which are 
better calculated to affect mankind, while they do 
not believe the goſpel. But ſuch ſanctions, how- 
ever neceſſary to civil laws, ought to have no 
mamma 
gated in the world : “ Therefore, ſeeing we 
have this miniſtry,” ſay the apoſtles of Chriſt, 
« as we have received mercy, we faint not; 
but have renounced the hidden things of diſhoneſ- 
ty, not walking in craftineſs, nor handling the 
word of God deceitfully ; but by manifeſtation 
of the truth commending ourſelves to every man's 
conſcience in the fight of God.” For the wea- 
pons of our warfare are not but mighty 


through God to the pulling down of ſtrong holds. 
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Caſting down imaginations, and every high thing 
that exalteth itſelf againſt the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Chriſt.” 2 Cor. iv. 1, 2. x. 4, 5. 
Here is the example we ought to follow, and 
no other means will ever recommend or advance 
the religion of Jeſus. + If to make proſelytes 
by the ſword,” ſays Dr Campbell, “ is tyranny in 
rulers, to refign our underſtanding to any man, 
and to receive implicitly what we ought to be ra- 
tionally convinced of, would be on our part 
the loweſt ſervility. Now, tyranny and ſer- 
vikty, how much ſoever adapted to the genius of 
worldly domination, are by no means ſuited to 
the heavenly character of Chriſt's kingdom. The 
only means the goſpel permits us to employ for 
promoting this ſpiritual power is perſuaſion, which 
operates upon the underſtanding, and by it upon 
the will and affe&ions. The great engine of ſe- 
cular dominion is force, which, without regard- 
ing underſtanding, will or affections, lays hold of 
the body. The language of our Lord to his hear- 
ers was, I any man WILL come under my guid- 
ance, E. v OEAEI ee pov e Nothing is ob- 
truded or forced upon the unwilling. Now, as 
the great ſource of the infidelity of the Jews was 
a notion of the temporal kingdom of the Meſſiah, 
we may juſtly ſay that the great ſource of the 
corruption of Chriſtians, and of their general de- 
fefion foretold by the inſpired writers, has been 
as attempt to render it in ect a temporal. king=- 
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dom, and to ſupport and extend it hy earthly 
means, This is that ſpirit of Antichriſt which 
was ſo early at work, as to be diſcoverable even 
in the days of the apoſtles *.” 

When the ſecular powers, ſays the ſame au- 
thor, + had changed fides, and were now come to 
be on the fide of Chriſtianity, this was the man- 
ner on the ſubje& of religion in which ſome men 
among the clergy began to argue. Princes ought 
to be conſidered in a twofold capacity; one is, 
that of Chriſtians, the other, that of princes, in 
both which characters they are bound to ſerve 
God; as Chriſtians, by obſerving the divine com- 
mandments, like every other diſciple of Chriſt; 
as princes, by purging the church of all ſchiſms, 
hereſies and blaſphemies, puniſhing all tranſgreſ- 
ſors of the divine precepts, but more eſpecially 
thoſe who, by the tranſgreſſions above mentioned, 
violate the firſt table of the decalogue; for as 
thoſe fins are committed more immediately againſt 
God, they are much more heinous: than theft, 
adultery, murder, or any fins committed againſt 
our neighbour. Now under the general denomi- 
nation of fias of the firſt table, every ſect (were 
their verdids to be ſeverally taken) would com- 
prehend almoſt all the diſtinguiſhing tenets of 
every other ſet. And though, in ſupport of 
their plea, they might have many ſpecious inge 

* Preface to Dr Campbell's Tranſlation of the Four 
Vol. I. p. Iviii. $yo. Aberdeen edit. 
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to advance, they would all be found to lean on 2 
falſe hypotheſis. 

« Firſt, it is falſe that the concerns of the ſoul 
diction of the magiſtrate, To ſay that they do, 
is to blend the very different and hardly compa- 
tible characters of magiſtrate and paſtor in the 
fame perſon ; or, which is worſe, to graft the lat- 
ter upon the former, the ſure method of produ- 
cing = moſt abſurd and cruel deſpotiſm, ſuch as 
obtains in all Mabometan countries. Nor 1s that 
much better which prevails more or leſs in popiſh 
countries, eſpecially in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and 
in Spain and Portugal, where the magiſtrate is 
grafted on the paſtor, or rather on the prieſt, 

« Secondly, it is falſe that ſpiritual concerns, if 
they did fall under the cognizance of the magi- 
irate, are capable. of being regulated by ſuch ex- 
pedients as are proper for reſtraining the injuries 
of violence and fraud, and preſerving tranquillity 
and good order in ſociety. Though, by coercion, 
crimes which are outward and overt acts may ei- 
ſectually be reſtrained, it is not by coercion that 
thoſe inward effets can be produced, conviction 
in the underſtanding, or converſion in the heart. 
Now-theſe in religion are all in all. By racks 
and gibbets, fire and faggot, we may as rationally 
propoſe to mend the fight of a man who ſquints 
or is purblind, as by theſe means to enlighten the 
infidel's or the beretic's underſtanding, confute his 
errors, and bring him to the belief of what he diſ- 
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believed before, That by ſuch methods he may 
be conſtrained to profeſs what he diſbelieves ſtill, 
nobody can deny or even doubt. But to extort a 
hypocritical profeſſion, is ſo far from being to 
promote the cauſe of God and religion, that no- 
thing, by the acknowledgment of men of all par- 
ties, can ſtand more ditectly in oppoſition to it. 
Nothing is ſo voluntary as religion,“ ſays Lac- 
tantius, in which, if the mind of the worſhipper 
is conſtrained the ſervice is nothing 

Mr Locke ſpeaks the ſame language, * This,” 
ſays he, being not a proper place to enquire into the 
marks of the true church, I will only mind thoſe 
that contend ſo earneſtly for the decrees of their 
own ſociety, and that cry out continually, * the 
church, the church,” with as much noiſe, and per- 
haps upon the Came principle as the Ephefian fil- 
verſmiths did with their Diana. — This, I ſay, I 
defire to mind them of, tifat the goſpel frequently 
declares that the true diſciples of Chriſt muſt ſuf. 
fer perſecution ; but that the church of Chriſt 
thould perſecute others, and force others by fire 
and ſword to embrace her faith and doctrine, I 
could never yet find in any of the books of the 
New Teſtament +.” 

Experience ſhould have taught men ere now, 


that all perſecution for religious opinions is im- 


Nihil eſt tam voluntariam quam religio, in qua, fi animus 
ſacrificantis averſus eff, jam ſublata, jam nulla eſt — Campbell's 
LeQtures on al Hiſtory, vol. u. p. 239,:9+ 

t Locke u Toleration, p. 80, gt. 
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proper. One very obvious conſequence of admit- 
ting it in any caſe is, that it is fully as likely to 
be employed in favour of error as of truth ; wit- 
neſs the thouſands who have died as martyrs for 
Jeſus, The inconſiſtency of thoſe who have em- 
ployed force in religion, is abundantly manifeſt. 
Their zeal has ever been directed againſt thoſe 
who ſeparated from their communion, while they 
have tolerated the moſt flagitious conduct in ſuch 
as adhered to them. This is very properly te- 
probated in the following quotation from Mr 
Locke, Since his days a great change for the 
better has taken place, but ſtill the ſpirit he con- 
demns exiſts in a certain degree. 

| © Though the diviſions that are amongſt ſes 
ſhould be allowed to be never fo obſtructive of 
the ſalvation of ſouls, yet nevertheleſs “ adul- 
tery, fornication, uncleanneſs, laſciviouſneſs, 1do- 
latry, and ſuch like things, cannot be denied to 
be works of the fleſh;” concerning which the 
apoſtle has expreſsly declared, that “ they who 
do them ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God,” 
Gal. v. Whoſoever therefore is fincerely ſolicit- 
ous about the kingdom of God, and thinks it his 
duty to endeavour the enlargement of it amongſt 
men, ought to apply himfelf with no Teſs care 
and induſtry to the rooting out of theſe immorali- 
ties, than to the extirpation of ſects. But if any 
one do otherwiſe, and whilſt he is cruel and im- 
placable towards thoſe that differ from him in 


opinion, he be indulgent to ſuch iniquities and 
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immoralities as are unbecoming the name of a 
Chriſtian, let ſuch a one talk never ſo much of the 
church, he plainly demonſtrates by his actions 
that it 1s another kingdom he aims at, and not the 
advancement of the kingdom of God. 
© If any one maintain that men ought to be com- 
pelled by fire and ſword to profeſs certain doctrines, 
and conform to this or that exterior worſhip, with- 
out any regard had unto their morals ;_ if any one 
endeavour to convert thoſe that are erroneous unto 
the faith, by forcing them to profeſs things that 
they do not believe, and allowing them to prac- 
tiſe things that the goſpel does not permit, it can- 
not be doubted indeed but ſuch a. one is deſirous 
to have a numerous aſſembly joined in the ſame 
profeſſion with himſelf ; but that be. principally 
intends by thoſe means to compoſe a truly Chri- 
ſtian church, is altogether incredible. It is not 
therefore to be wondered at, if thoſe who do- ao 
really contend for the advancement of the true re- 
ligion, and of the church of Chriſt, make uſe of 
arms that do not belong to the Chriſtian warfare. 
If, like the Captain of our ſalvation, they fincere- 
ly deſired the good of ſouls, they would tread in 
the ſteps, and follow the perfe& example of that : 
Prince of peace, who ſent out his ſoldiers to the 
fubduing of nations, and gathering them into his 
church, not armed with the ſword, or other in- 
ſtruments of force, but prepared with the goſpel 
of peace, and with the exemplary holineſs of 
their conperſation. This was his method 
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Though if infidels were to be converted by force, 
if thoſe that are either blind or obſtinate were to- 
be drawn off from their errors by armed ſoldiers, 
we know very well that it was much more eafy 
for him to do it with armies of heavenly legions, 
than for any ſon of the chureh, how potent ſoever, 
with all his dragoons *,” 

In anſwer to all the objections againft ſuch 
eſtabliſhments, we are reminded of the ſtate of 
Iſrael of old. There has been a great propenfity 
in men to turn back to the weak and beggarly 
elements of the Jewiſh ſyſtem, an error often 
condemned in the New Teſtament. Arguments 
drawn from the Jewiſh economy are indeed leſs 
frequent now than formerly. We are told, 
however, that under the goſpel it is ptedicted that 
Eings ſhould be the nurfing fathers, and queens the 
nurſing mothers af the church, Iſa. xlix. 23. Fo 
ſay nothing of the figurative language of prophe- 
ey, and of the frequent allufion to Jewiſh cuſtoras 
when goſpel times are deſcribed, the obvious 
meaning of this paſſage, taken in its connection, is, 
that the ſubjects of the Gentile princes, i. e. 
thoſe nurſet by them, ſhould augment the num- 
ber of the true worſhippers of God. But if any 
chuſe to maintain it to mean that the increaſe of 
the church is to be the conſequence of the piety 
and zeal of kings and queens, I do not ſee that-it 
will affect our argument; Suppoſing a king to ariſe, 
4. g. in Spain, who, to juſt views of the nature of 

* Eocke on Toleration, p 39,21. as. 
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Chriſt's kingdom, and eminent piety, added an ar- 
dent zeal for the ſucceſs of the-goſpel, and z great 
and comprehenſive genius. He aboliſhes the in- 
quifition—<circulates the Scriptures throughout 
the country, encourages ſchools; and patroniſes 
learning. By the wiſdom of his civil govern- 
ment he ameliorates the ſtate of the people, and 
thus excites the ſpirit of inquiry. By adorning 
the doctrine, and himſelf ſubmitting to every or- 
dinance of Chriſt, he makes his light to ſhine be- 
fore men, and, as a zealous Chriſtian, encourages 
every ſcriptural exertion for the ſpread of the goſ- 
pel. . Might not ſuch a king be called a nurſing 
father to the church? and yet there is nothing 
done by him which reſembles any other civil re- 
ligious eſtabliſhment upon earth; there are here 
no new regulations made for churches, no civil 
pains or penalties, no diſqualifications for office, no 
confounding the character of a man as a Chriſtian 
as a citizen. All the influence 'a Chriſtian : 
t to enjoy in ſuch a ſituation is employed, 
whill civil authority is never introduced in mat- - 
ters of religion. 

But we are told, that the Lord has not left 
eſtabliſhed churches; that he has ſtill his people in + 
them, and bleſſes his own word among all denomis- - 
nations. This is true of the Roman catholic deno- 
mination as well as of other eſtabliſhed churches ; : 
and if it prove any thing i will prove too much 
for thoſe who uſually allege it. - God has had his 
people in * church which is the mother of abo 
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minations, in every age. It appears from Sorips 
ture, that ſome of his people will continue in the: 
moſt corrupt ſocieties, as Lot did in Sodom, till 
the very eve of their deſtruction. It is writ» 
ten, juſt before the deſtruction of Babylon, 
There was à voice, ſaying, « Come out of her, 
my people, that ye be not partakets of her ſins, and 
that ye receive not of her plagues,” Rev. xviii. 4. 

God does indeed countenance. his own word ;; 
but does. God therefore countenance the corrup-- 
tions of every ſociety in which individuals may 
proclaim his word, or « part of it? for in corrupt 
focieties they cannot. proclaim the whole. The: 
reformers- were converted while members of the 
church of Rome, but did this afford a reaſon why 
they ſhould not ſeparate from it? A. man being 
converted by the preaching of. the goſpel, is no 
evidence that. the. preacher is a member of a. 
church of Chriſt, nor is · it an evidence that he is an 
approved. miniſter of the golpel.. It is an evi-- 
dence that he preached ſome part of. the truth of. 
God, but not that thoſe who heard him, and who 
believed, ought to remain in the, ſame. corrupt. 
connection in which he is. 

But the effect of the union of church and ſtate 
is not only hurtful to Chriſtians, and unfavour- 
able to the ſucceſs of the goſpel, but is extremely 

icious- to civil. ſociety. The contrary has. 


pernicious 

oſten· been boldly aſſerted, and civil governments, 

have been alarmed, — calumnies 

ol elergy men, in oppoſition to the. enemies. of. 
rel | 
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eivit religious eſtabliſhments ; but if impartially 
confidered, it will appear inconteſtable. The 
genuine tendency of the doctrine of Chriſt, is to 
make men quiet and peaceable ſubjects even under 
grievous oppreſſion. This is manifeſt in the con- 
duct of the firſt Chriſtians, as well as from the 
poſitive. precepts of Scripture upon the ſubject. 
All that the followers of Jeſus-defired, in the firſt. 
ages, was to lead quiet and peaceable lives under 
thoſe whom God had ſet over them, and whom 
they reckoned the miniſters of God to them for 
good, Rom. xiii. 4, and for whom they accord- 
ingly gave thanks, They would not indeed be 
drawn into idolatry ; they would rather part with 
their ſubſtance, or loſe their lives. Whenever 
obedience to magiſtrates implied rebellion againſt. 
God, they were ready to reſiſt unto blood, ſtriving ; 
againſt fin, Heb. xii: 4.“ 

It was not till Conſtantine converted Chriſtiana 
ity into a ſtate. engine, that proſeſſed Chriſtians bes 
gan to make religion acloak for ſedition and rebels 
lion againſt Government. How ſucceſsfully it has 
fince that: been employed to produce revolutions 
and civil. wars. in almoſt every country where it 
has been. eſtabliſhed. by civil authority, may be 
ſeen by peruſing their hiſtory. The change which 
took place in the views of Chriſtians. ooncerning 
ſubjection to Government,. after its eſtabliſhment, 
is thus deſcribed. by Dr. Middleton. Julian's 
3 was d by viſions and divine revela- 
the ecclefiaſtical writers inform us, to. 


* 7 to fight, but to ſuſſer for their religion, 
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ſeveral other ſaints and holy men, in different: 
parts of the world, who were ſeverally addreſſing 
their prayers to God for his deſtruction. Whence - 
we cannot but obſerve what a total change there 
was, both of principles and practice, between 
the fathers of the fourth century, and thoſe of 
the preceding ages; or between the church when 
perſecuted, and when eſtabliſhed. in power and 
authority. For in the earlier times, under the 
very worſt of the heathen emperors, . and the 
crueleſt  perſecutors of the church, when the 
Chriſtians were treated every where as traitors to 
the government, all their apologiſts, through the 
three firſt centuries. declare with one voice, that 
they were oblip-d, by the precepts of their reli. 
gion, to be of all men the moſt loyal to their 
princes; and that it was their daily practice, to 
put up their united prayers for their proſperity. - 
We pray,” ſays Tertullian, for every emperor ; ; 
that he may have a long life, a ſecure reign, a ſafe - 
houſe; ſtrong armies; a faithful ſenate, honeſt peo- 
ple, a quiet world, and whatſ6ever elſe, man, or 
Ceſar himſelf can with.” Yet, after the church 
had gained a firm eſtabliſhment, its temper was 
quite altered ; and the emperors no ſooner began 
to give them any diſturbance, than their prayers - 
were turned into curſes, and the divine vengeance - 
confeſſedly implored to deſtroy them “. 
Archimedes ſaid he could move the world, if 
be had but a fituation on which to place his 
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Jever. The inviſible world, ſo clearly reveal- 
ed in the goſpel, afforded the emperor, as has 
been juſtly obſerved, what the philoſopher had 
defired ; but the prieſts ſoon got poſſeſſion of the 
mighty engine, and in every country where Chri- 
ſtianity has been profeſſed, revolutions and con- 
vulſions have been the effect of the ſtruggle for 
what has abſurdly enough been termed, ſpiritual 
power. Hence, notwithſtanding the effect of the 
goſpel upon individuals, and its tendency, when ge- 
nuine and uncorrupted, to promote the preſent wel- 
fare of ſociety, governments have been more ex- 
poſed to danger fince its promulgation than before. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. The ſword has not 
only been employed to make converts, but an 
order of men has been raiſed up in every country, 
claiming privileges independent of the civil ma- 
giſtrate, who, if not taken into alliance with 
bim, have, by their intrigues working on the ſu- 
perſtition of the people, diſturbed or overturned 
his government. That ſuch ſhould be the effect 
of Chriſtianity being eſtabliſhed by civil authori- 
ty, is what we might have expected. If the church 
has obtained certain civil privileges by being incor- 
porated with the ſtate, ſhe will naturally be jealous 
of her prerogatives. Should any other religion, or 
any different modification of the ſame religion, 
prevail, it may in its turn be adopted by the 
Rate, and conſequently care muſt be taken to pro- 
ſerve the ſupertority which the eſtabliſhed church. 
bas acquired, 


= 
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We have ſeen how unacquainted the reformers 
were with the true principles of toleration, and 
where theſe are not underſtood, good men will be 
led to wiſh for the overthrow of any government, 
by which, in their view, an improper ſyſtem is 
eſtabliſhed. If indeed ſuch eſtabliſhments were 
agreeable to the mind of Chriſt, and compa- 
tible with the nature of his kingdom, it would 
be our duty to defire to ſee them carried into ef- 
fect, and if an improper form of Chriſtianity was 
eſtabliſhed unfavourable to religion, or not ſo fa- 
vourable as another, a zealous Chriſtian could 
not but contemplate with complacency a revo- 
lution which ſhould ſet things on a better foot- 
ing. This perhaps may be exemplified in the 
following extract from the life of Mr Boſton, ez. 
written by himſelf. + From that time (1704) J 
had little fondneſs for national churches, firifily 
and properly ſo called, as of equal latitude with 
the nations, and wiſhed for an amendment of our 
own church, as to the conſtitution thereof.” Again 
he writes, Having been, almoſt ever fince my 
entering into the miniſtry, diflatisfied with ſeveral 
things in our conſtitution, eſpecially the manner 
of admitting to the Lord's table and planting of 
churches, I embraced that opportunity to endea- 
vour to get ſuch things rectiſied 3 and accordingly 
I did, ſometime after, apply myſelf cloſely to 
conſider of theſe overtures, and wrote ſeveral re- 
marks on them, together with new overtures for 
admiſſion to. the Lord's table, and debarring from, 
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it ; the which are to be found among my papers, 
App. No. 3. Howbeit the ſynod did not call for 
them. Nevertheleſs, by order of our preſbytery, 
they were laid before the commiſhon, or their 
committee appointed to receive ſuch remarks ; 
but the matter was dropped, and, for any thing 1 
know, no more infiſted on fince that time. And 
I apprehend the malady will be incurable till the 
preſent conflitution be violently thrown down. 
The connexion of this worthy man with an 
eſtabliſhment, it thus appears, led him to look 
forward to « political convulſion as the only cure 
for the diſorders of the church of Scotland. In 
this, perhaps, be was right. But had he taken 
his views of a church of Chriſt entirely from the 
New Teſtament, a revolution in the ſtate would 
neither have appeared neceflary nor defirable 
for the intereſts of religion. Chriſtianity proſper- 
ed much under a moſt deſpotic government, ad- 
miniſtered by the worſt of men, which proves 
what we already noticed, that its proſperity does 
not depend upon external circumſtances. 
Toleration 1s now better underſtood, but laws 
for toleration in religion are, in fact, a cure for a 
diſeaſe which we ourſelves have induced. Did 
lawgivers and magiſtrates confine themſelves to 
the province aſſigned to them by God, laws for 
toleration in religion would be unneceſſary. The 
following ſentiments of Mr Locke on this ſubject, 
well deferve the attention of the reader. Now, 
# Memoirs 
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that the whole juriſdiction of the magiſtrate 
reaches only to theſe civil concernments; and that 
all civil power, right, and dominion, is bounded 
and confined to the only care of promoting theſe 
things, and that it neither can, nor ought in any 
manner to be extended to the ſalvation of ſouls, 
theſe following confiderations ſeem unto me abun- 
dantly to demonſtrate. 

« Firſt, Becauſe the care of ſouls is not commit- 
ted to the civil magiſtrate, any more than to other 
men. It is not committed unto him, I ſay, by 
God ; becauſe it appears not that God has ever 
given any ſuch authority to one man over ano- 
ther, as to compel any one to his religion. Nor 
can any ſuch power be veſted in the magiſtrate 
by the + conſent of the people; becauſe no man 
can ſo far abandon the care of his own ſalvation, 
as blindly to leave it to the choice of any other, 
whether prince or ſubject, to preſcribe to him 
what faith or worſhip he ſhall embrace ; for no 
man can, if he would, conform his faith to the 
dictates of another. All the life and power of 
true religion conſiſts in the inward and full per- 
ſuaſion of the mind; and faith is not faith with- 
out believing. Whatever profeſſion we make, to 
whatever outward worſhip we conform, if we are 
not fully ſatisfied in our mind that the one 1s true, 
and the other well-pleafing unto God, ſuch pro- 
feſſion and ſuch practice, far from being any fur- 
therance, are indeed great obſtacles to our ſalva- 
tion. For in this manner, inſtead of expiating , 
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vther fins by the exerciſe of religion ; I ſay, in 
offering thus unto God Almighty ſuch a worſhip 
as we eſteem to be diſpleaſing unto him, we add 
unto the number of our other fins thoſe alſo of 
hypocriſy, and contempt of his divine majeſty. 

In the ſecond place, The care of ſouls cannot 
belong to the civil magiſtrate, becauſe his power 
conſiſts only in outward force; but true and ſa- 
ving religion confiſts in the inward perſuaſion of 
the mind, without which nothing can be accept- 
able to God. And ſuch is the nature of the un- 
derſtanding, that it cannot be compelled to the 
belief of any thing by outward force. Confiſca- 
tion of eſtate, impriſonment, torments, nothing of 
that nature can have any ſuch efficacy, as to make 
men change the inward judgment that they have 
framed of things. 

It may indeed be alleged, that the magiſtrate 
may make uſe of arguments, and thereby draw 
the heterodox into the way of truth, and procure 
their ſalvation, I grant it; but this is common 
to him with other men. In teaching, inſtructing, 
and redreſſing the erroneous by reaſon, he may 
certainly do what becomes any good man to do. 
Magiſtracy does not oblige him to put off either 
humanity or Chriſtianity. But it is one thing to 
perſuade, another to command; one thing to preſs 
with arguments, another with penalties. This 

® We would not be underſtood to adopt this language, nor 


the ſentiment it exprefles. "There is but one expiation for fin, 
the blood of Jeſus Chriſt. 
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the civil power alone has a right to do; to the 
other, good-will is authority enough. Every 
man has commiſſion to admoniſh, exhort, convince 
another of error, and by reaſoning to draw him 
into truth; but to give laws, receive obedience, 
and compel with the ſword, belongs to none but 
the magiſtrate, And upon this ground I affirm, 
that the magiſtrate's power extends net to the 
eſtabliſhing of any articles of faith, or forms of 
worſhip, by the force of his laws. For laws are 
of no force at all without penalties, and penalties 
in this caſe are abſolutely impertinent, becauſe 
they are not proper to convince the mind. Nei- 
ther the profeſſion of any articles of faith, nor the 
conformity to any outward form of worſhip, (as 
has already been ſaid) can be available to the ſal- 
vation of ſouls, unleſs the truth of the one, and 
the acceptableneſs of the other unto God, be tho- 
roughly believed by thoſe that ſo profeſs and 
practiſe, But penalties are no ways capable to 
produce ſuch belief. It is only light and evi- 
dence that can work a change in mens opinions; 
and that hght can in no manner proceed from 
corporal ſufferings, or any other outward penal. 
ties. 

In the third place, The care of the ſalvation 
of men's ſouls cannot belong to the magiſtrate, 
becauſe, though the rigout of the laws, and the 
force of penalties, were capable to convince and 
change mens minds, yet would not that help at 
all to the ſalvation of their ſouls, Far there being 
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but one truth, one way to heaven, what hope is 
there that more men would be led into it, if they 
had no other rule to follow but the religion of the 
court, and were put under a neceſlity to quit the 
light of their own reaſon, to oppoſe the dictates 
of their own conſciences, and blindly to refign up 
themſelves to the will of their governors, and to 
the religion which either ignorance, ambition, or 
ſuperſtition had chanced to eſtabliſh in the coun- 
tries where they were born? In the variety and 
contradiction of opinions in religion, wherein the 
princes of the world are as much divided as in 
their ſecular intereſts, the narrow way would be 
much ſtraitened. One country alone would be 
in the right, and all the reſt of the world would 
be put under an obligation of following their 
princes in the ways that lead to deſtruction. And 
that which heightens the abſurdity, and very ill 
ſuits the notion of a Deity, men would owe their 
eternal happineſs or miſery to the places of their 
nativity. 

* Theſe confiderations, to omit many others that 
might have been urged to the ſame purpoſe, ſeem 
unto me ſufficient to conclude, that all the power 
of civil government relates only to mens civil 
intereſts, 1s confined to the care of the things of 
this world, and hath nothing to do with the world 
to come. 

* You will ſay, By this rule, if ſome congre- 
gations ſhould have a mind to ſacrifice infants, or, 
(as the primitive Chriſtians were falſely accuſed) 
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_ + luſtfully pollute themſelves in promiſcuous un- 

£cleanneſs, or practiſe any other fuch heinous enor- 
mities, is the magiſtrate obliged to tolerate them, 
beeauſe they are committed in a religious aſſem- 
bly ?* I anſwer, No. Theſe things are not law- 
ful in the ordinary courſe of life, nor in any pri- 
vate houſe ; and therefore neither are they fo in 
the worſhip of God, or in any religious meeting. 
But indeed if any people, congregated upon ac- 
count of religion, ſhould be defirous to ſacrifice a 
calf, I deny tbat that ought to be probibited by 
a law. Melibezus, whoſe calf it is, may lawfully 
kill his own calf at home, and burn any part of it 
that he thinks fit ; for no injury is thereby done 
to any one, no prejudice to another man's goods; 
and for the fame reafon he may kill his calf alſo 
ur a religious meeting. Whether the doing ſo be 
well-pleaſing to God, or no, it is their part to 
conſider that do ts The part of the magiſtrate is 
only to take care that the commonwealth receive 
no prejudice, and that there be no injury done to 
any man, either in life or eſtate. And thus What 
may be ſpent on a feaſt, may be ſpent on a facri- 
fice. - But if, peradventure, ſuch were the ſtate 
of things, that the intereſt of the commonwealth 
required all flaughter of beaſts ſhould be forborne 
for ſome while, in order to the increafing of the 
ſtock of cattle that had been deſtroyed by ſome 


extraordinary murrain, who ſees not that the ma- 
giſtrate, in fuch a caſe, may forbid all his ſubjects 
wo. kill any calves, for any uſe whatſoever 2 Only 
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it is to be obſerved, that in this caſe the law is 
not made about a religious, but a political mat- 
ter; nor is the ſacrifice, but the flaughter of _—_ 
thereby prohibited.” 

* But, to come to particulars, I ſay, firſt, No 
opinions contrary to human ſociety, or to thoſe 
moral rules which are neceflary to the preſerva- 
tion of civil ſociety, are to be tolerated by the 
magiſtrate. But of theſe, indeed, examples in 
any church are rare; for no ſ{e& can eaſily arrive 
to ſuch a degree of madnefs, as that it ſhould 
think fit to teach, for doctrines of religion, ſuch 


things as manifeſtly undermine the foundations of | 


ſociety, and are therefore condemned by the judg- 
ment of all mankind ; becauſe their own intereſt; 
peace, reputation, every thing, would be mung 
endangered. 

Another more ſecret evil, but more dangerous 
to the commonwealth is, when men arrogate to 
themſelves, and to thoſe of their own ſect, ſome 
peculiar prerogative, covered over with a ſpecious 
ſhew of deceitful words, but in effect oppoſite to 
the civil right of the community. For example, 
we cannot find any ſect that teaches expreſsly and 
openly, that men are not. obliged to keep their 
promiſe, that princes may be dethroned by thoſe 
that differ from them in religion, or that the do- 
minion of all things belongs only to themſelves. 
For theſe things, propoſed thus nakedly and 
plainly, , would ſoon draw on them the eye and- 
hand of t and awaken all the. care 
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of the commonwealth to a watchfulneſs againſt 
the ſpreading of fo dangerous an evil. But, ne- 
vertheleſs, we find thoſe that ſay the ſame things 
in other words, What elſe do they mean who 
teach, that faith is not to be kept with heretics?” 


breaking faith belongs unto themſelves ; for they 
declare all that are not of their communion to be 
heretics, or at leaſt they declare them ſo whenſo- 
ever they think fit. What can be the meaning 
of their afſertug, that Kings excommunicated 
forfeit their crowns and kingdoms ?* It is evident 
that they thereby arrogate unto themſelves the 
power of depofing kings; becauſe they challenge 
the power of excommunication as the peculiar 
right of their hierarchy. *©* That dominion is 
founded in grace,” is alſo an aſſertion by which 
thoſe thet maintain it do plainly lay claim to the 
poſſeſſion of all things; for they are not fo want- 
ing to themſelves as not to believe, or at leaſt as 
not to profeſs themſelves to be the truly pious 
and faithful. Theſe, therefore, and the like, who- 
attribute unto the faithful, religious and orthodox, 
that is, in plain terms, unto themſelves, any pe- 
culiaqr privilege or power above other mortals in 
civil concernments ; or who, upon pretence of 
religion, do challenge any manner of authority 
over ſuch as are not affociated with them in their 
ecclefiaſtical communion : I ſay, theſe have no 
right to be tolerated by the magiſtrate, as neither 
thoſe that will not own aad teach the doty of tos 


Their meaning, forſooth, is, that the privilege of 
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lerating all men in matters of mere religion. For 
what do all theſe and the like doctrines fignify,. 
but that thoſe men may, and are ready, upon any 


occaſion, to ſeize the government, and poſleſs 


themſelves of the eſtates and fortunes of their 


fellow-ſubje&s, and that they only afk leave to 
be tolerated by the magiſtrate ſo long, until they 
find themſelves ſtrong enough to effect it“? 

Such are the wiſe and upright reaſonings of 
this great man, But it muſt be owned that he 
did not purſue them to their conſequences. He- 
would have ſeen, if he had done fo, that intole- 
rance, in ſome degree, neceſſarily proseeds from: 
religious eſtabliſhments, and that theſe cannot fail 
to cheriſh it, both in ſtates and in individuals. 
Have not we ourſelves ſeen inſtances in this coun- 
try of perſons being turned out of their farms for 


not adhering to the eſtabliſhed church—and of 


the moſt ſlanderous reports being propagated re- 


ſpecting the difaffetion to Government, of 


loyal. ſubjects, purely becauſe they could not in 
conſcience remain in it ? Taeſe proceedings 


Locke on Toleration, p. 30,19. 119,—-r:z. 162,—167; 

+ As might be expected, thoſe who have not only ſeparated 
from the eſtabliſhment, but alſo from all bodies reſembling it, 
deve iv the moſt explicit manner maintained the duty of Chri- 
ſtians to obey and honour the Government on ſcriptural! grounds. 
The more encellent we eſteem our civil conſtitution to be, the 
more grateful.4@ God we will be for it. But obedience to our 
governors ſtands upon = different foundation ; namely, the ex- 
Nen e God, which are equally dinding bs every 
wader every form of government, Theſe, like many 
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are indeed inconſiſlent with the mild and juſt ſpirit 
of our happy government, but they are the neceſ- 
fary effects of a civil eſtabliſhment of religion. 
The feuds and contentions excited by the union 
of church and ſtate, are well deſcribed by Mr Locke. 
Let us therefore,” ſays he, deal plainly. The 
magiſtrate 1s afraid of other churches, but not of 
his own, becauſe he is kind and favourable to the 
one, but ſevere and cruel to the other. Theſe he 
rreats like children, and indulges them in wanton- 
neſs; thoſe he uſes as flaves, and how blameleſsly 
foever they demean themſelves, recompenſes them 
no otherwiſe than by gallies, priſons, conſiſcations 
and death. Thefe he cheriſhes and defends ; 
thoſe he continually ſcourges and oppreſſes. Let 
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other of Chriſt's precepts, are abſurd in the eyes of worldly men, 
and of not « few profeſſed Chriſtians. They ſeem to imply indiffe-- 
rence about good government: but this is by no means the caſe. 
Chriſtians may and mult feel the difference between a good and 
a bad goverament, but under both they are to ſubmit, or quietly 
leave the country. Although this ſentiment ſecures the ſubjec- 
tion of Chriſtians, ſo far as they are influenced by the authority 
of God, yet it is often not very agreeable, even to governors, be- 
cauſe it pays them no compliment, but ſubmits equally to the 
evil and the froward as to the gentle and the good. It will be 
found, however, to be the enly Ready principle of obedience, 
Nothing is ſo fluctuating 2s human opinion. The man who d- 
mired the conſtitution to-day, may, through ſome diſguſt be has 
conceived, abhor it to-morrow. If the precept to obey governors 
only regards thoſe who are good, the word. of God may be quo- 
ted at all times in vindication of ſedition and rebellion, for no 
ene rebels againſt a government which he thinks good ——See- 
Mr Ewing and Mr Braid wood's Sermons, and Addreſs on Politi-- 
tal Opinions by Mr R. Haldane. Wu 
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him ture the tables, or let thoſe diſſenters enjoy 
but the ſame privileges in civils as his other fub- 
jects, and be will quickly find that theſe religious 
meetings will be no longer dangerous; for if men 


enter into ſeditious conſpiracies, it is not religion 


that inſpires them to it in their meetings, but 
their ſufferings and opprefſions that make them 
willing to eaſe themſelves. Juſt and moderate 
governments are every where quiet, every where 
ſafe ; but oppreſſion raiſes ferments, and makes 
men ſtruggle to caft off an uneaſy and tyrannical 
yoke. I know that ſeditions are very frequently 
raiſed upon pretence of religion; but it is as true, 
that for religion ſubjects are frequently ilL-treated, 
and live miſerably. Believe me, the ſtirs that 
are made proceed not from any peculiar temper 
of this or that church ot religious ſociety, but 
from the common diſpoſition of all mankind, who, 
when they groan under any heavy burden, en- 
deavour naturally to ſhake off the yoke that galls 
their necks. Suppoſe this buſineſs of religion 
were let alone, and that there were ſome other 
diſtinction made between men and men, upon ac- 
count of their different complexions, ſhapes, and 
features, ſo that thoſe who have black hair, for 
example, or grey eyes, ſhonld not enjoy the ſame 
privileges as other citizens, that they ſhould not 
be permitted either to buy or ſell, or live by their 
calling ; that parents ſhould not have the govern- 
ion of their own children ; that 
be excluded from the benefit af 
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the laws, or meet with partial judges—can it 
be doubted but theſe perſons, thus diſtinguiſhed 
from others by the colour of their hair and their 
eyes, and united together by one common perſe- 
cution, would be as dangerous to the magiſtrate as 
any others that had affociated themſelves merely 
upon the account of religion? Some enter into 
company for trade and profit ; others, for want of 
buſineſs, have their clubs for claret ; neighbour- 
hood joins ſome, and religion others. But there 
is one only thing which gathers people into ſedi- 
tious commotions, and that is oppreſſion. 

+ You will ſay, * What! will you have people 
to meet at divine ſervice againſt the magiſtrate's 
will?“ I anſwer, Why, I pray, againſt his will? 
Is it not both lawful and neceſſary that they 
ſhould meet? Againſt his will, do you ſay ? that 
is what I complain of. That is the very root of 
all the miſchief. | Why are afſemblies leſs ſuffer- 
able in a church than in a theatre or market? 
Thoſe that meet there are not either more vici- 
ous or more turbulent than thoſe that meet elſe- 
where. The buſineſs in that is, that they are ill- 
uſed, and therefore they are not to be ſuffered. 
Take away the partiality that is uſed towards 
them in matters of common right, change the 
laws, take away the penalties unto which they 
are ſubjected, and all things will immediately 
come ſafe and peaceable, Nay, thoſe that are 
averſe to the religion of the magiſtrate will think 
themſelves ſo much the more bound to maintain 
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the peace of the commonwealth, as their condition 
1s better in that place than elſewhere ; and all the 
ſeveral ſeparate "congregations, hike ſo many 
guardians of the public peace, will watch one 
another, that nothing may be innovated or chan» 
ged in the government; becauſe they can hope 
for nothing better than what they already enjoy, 
that is, an equal condition with their fellow-ſub- 
jets, under à juſt and moderate. government. 
Now, if that church which agrees in religion 
with the prince be eſteemed the chief ſupport of 
any civil government, and that for no other rea- 


ſon, as has already been ſhewn, than becauſe the 
prince is kind and the laws are favourable to it, 


how much greater will be the ſecurity of a go. 
vernment, where all good ſubjects, of whatſoever 
church they be, without any diſtinction upon ac- 
count of religion, enjoying the ſame favour with 
the prince, and the ſame benefit of the laws, ſhall 
become the common ſupport and guard of it, and 
where none will have any occaſion to fear the ſe- 
verity of the laws but thoſe that do injuries to 
their neighbours, and offend againſt the civil 
peace.” 

«We muſt therefore ſeek another cauſe of thoſe 
evils that are charged upon religion ; and if we 
conſider right, we ſhall find it to confiſt wholly in 
the ſubject that Tam at preſent treating of. It is 
not the diverſity of opinions, which cannot be 
avoided, but refuſal of toleration to thoſe that 
rent opinions, which might have been 
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granted, that has produced all the buſtles and 
wars that haye been in the Chriſtian world upon 
account of religion. The heads and leaders of 
the church, moved by avarice and inſatiable de- 
fire of dominian, making uſe of the immoderate 
ambition of magiſtrates, and the credulous ſuper- 
ſtition of the giddy multitude, have incenſed and 
animated them againſt thoſe that diſſent from 
themſelves, by preaching unto them, contrary to 
the laws of the goſpel, and to the precepts of cha- 
rity, that ſchiſmatics and heretics are to be root- 
ed out of their poſſeſſions, and deſtroyed. And 
thus have they mixed together, and confounded 
two things that are in themſelves moſt different, 
the church and the commonwealth. Now, as it 
is very difficult for men patiently to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be tripped of the goods which they have 
got by their honeſt induſtry, and, contrary to all 
the laws of equity, both human and divine, to be 
delivered up for à prey to other mens violence 


and rapine, eſpecially when they are otherwiſe 


. altogether blameleſs, and that the occafion for 


which they are thus treated does not at all belong 
to tlie juriſdiction of the magiſtrate, but entirely 
to the conſcience of every particular man, for the 
conduct of which he is accountable to God only: 
What elſe can be expeRed, but that theſe men, 


growing weary of the evils under which they la- 
bour, ſhould in the end think it lawful for them 


to reſiſt force with force, and to defend their na- 
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eount of religion, with arms, as well as they can? 


That this has been hitherto the ordinary courſe of 


things, is abundantly evident in hiſtory, and that 
it will continue to be ſo hereafter is but too ap- 
parent in reaſon. It cannot indeed be otherwiſe, 
ſo long as the principle of perſecution for religion 
ſhall preyail, as it has done hitherto with magi- 
ſtrate and people, and ſo long as thoſe that ought 
to be the preachers of peace and concord ſhall 
continue, with all their art and ſtrength, to excite 
men to arms, and ſound the trumpet of War 

I am perſuaded no apology is neceſſary for en- 
riching theſe pages with extracts from s work 
which firſt gave to this country the tone of mode- 
ration, the fruits of which we enjoy, and for 
which we have abundant cauſe to be thankful. 
Whether then we conſider the effect of religious 
eſtabliſhments upon Chriſtians on the ſacceſs of 
the goſpel—or upon the peace of ſociety, we ſhall 
ſee reaſon to conclude, that, as they are unſcrip- 
tural, they are alſo hurtful. The quietneſs and 
peace which we have ſo long enjoyed in this 
country, have ariſen in a great meaſure from the 
ample toleration with which we are favoured. 
When we look forward, the proſpect is pleaſing ; 
Chriſtians ſeem daily to be increaſing in the 
knowledge of the Scriptures reſpecting this ſub. 
ject, and many of ſhem ſee it their duty and pri- 


vilege to —.— a ſituation ſo unfriendly 
as. —185, 192,197. 
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Our rulers need not be alarmed by this deſec- 
tion, Thoſe who follow the word of God will 
never endeavour by violence or intrigue to over- 
turn the religious eſtabliſhment, however much 
they may diſapprove of it. Even politicians 
ſeem to be more and more perſuaded of the im- 
propriety of interfering with men about religion, 
and the more they a& upon this principle, the 
better opportunity will they have to obſerve the 
happy effects of the goſpel on ſociety. 
Magiſtrates have ated over again the fable of 
the hen which laid the golden eggs. The boy, 
not ſatisfied with an egg a day, killed the hen 
that he might receive the whole treaſure at once, 
and thus loſt all. Had the rulers of the world 
left religion to itſelf, they would have reaped the 
advantage of it; but graſping at too much—at- 
tempting to employ it as an engine of ſtate, it 
has recoiled upon themſelves, and filled the world 
with bloodſhed and miſery. 
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Harms thus attempted to ſtate the account in 4 
the word of God of the ſocial worſhip and ordi- 
nances obſerved by the firſt Chriſtians, I cannot 
conclade without addreſſing a few words to my 
brethren in Chriſt. How beautifully ſimple are 
all the ordinances of Jeſus ! How much adapted 
to every fituation in which we can be placed! 
We may confider them as ſo many channels 
through which the Lord communicates fpiritual 
bleſſings to his people. Our obligation to ob- 
ſerve them, however, does not reſt on their ſuita- 
bleneſs, or on the benefit which we are likely to 
receive from them. They are all enjoined by the 
Lord, and if we obſerve them from regard to his 
authority, we ſhall experience the bleſſings con- 
nected with them. If a man love me,” ſaid 
Jeſus, © be will keep my words; and my Father 
will love him, and we will come to him, and 
make our abode with him,“ John xiv. 23. Thus 
has he connected our growth in grace and our 
experience of his power to ſave, with obedience” 
to his commandments. Let us never forget then- 
that all the ordinances of Chriſt are inſtituted for 
our good ; that we may be more delivered from 


the power of fin; that our fellowſhip may be with 
the Fat and with his Son Jeſus Chriſt ; chat 
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we may be more weaned from the world, and 
prepared for the inheritance of ſaints in light. 
If theſe important confiderations be not habitually 
kept in view, we ſhall be in danger of perverting 
and abuſing the ordinances ; they will become a 
mere bodily ſervice, and we ſhall conſequently 
derive little or no benefit from them. 

This publication may fall into the hands of 
ſome Chriſtians who are connected with churches 
of a very different complexion from thoſe deli- 
neated in the foregoing pages. I am far from 
wiſhing you, my brethren, to walk by my light, 
I only requeſt you to enquire what ſaith the 
Scripture?” It is unwortby your character, as 
believers, ta treat any thing connected with reli- 
gion with indifference. We ought ever to trem- 
ble at the word of God, and to remember that it 
is our duty to liſten with the moſt ſerious atten» 
tion to whatever our great Lawgiver has conde- 
ſeended to teach. A diſtinction of greater and 
leſs amongſt the commandments of Chriſt has 
been admitted to a certain extent. This is ſup- 
ported by the word of God; but how much has 
it been abuſed by men—how-much bas it been 
miſapplied even by the diſciples of Jeſus? What 
are called his lefler commandments have been 
treated as matters of indifference, deſerving nei- 
ther attention nor ſerious regard, Let us remem- 
ber however that they are all greatly important, 
that they all deſerve our moſt ſerious conſidera- 
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tion, and that the wilful neglect of any of them is 
rebellion againſt the Lord. 

Under the law, preſumptuous fins might be 
committed in things not in themſelves of any im- 
portance. To have neglected wilfully any of the 
purifications preſcribed by Moſes, which could only 
fanQify to the purifying of the fleſh, would have 
been to deſpiſe the word of the Lord, and that 
foul would have been cut off. We are under a 
better and more excellent diſpenſation, by which 
we receive not the ſpirit of bondage unto fear, but 
the ſpirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, Fa- 
ther ; but our God is alſo a conſuming fire, and: 
it is needful for us to worſhip him with reverence= 
and godly fear. 

Ye are not ignorant, beloved, of Satan's de- 
vices, nor of the deceitfulneſs of your on hearts. 
Ye know how apt we all are to impoſe upon our- - 
ſelves and to omit or neglect whatever duty our 
oircumſtances render peculiarly diſagreeable. 80 
far as I can judge from my own obſervation, few 
Chriſtians who have examined the ſabje& of the 
foregoing pages with any attention, are fully ſatis- 
fied in their minds, while continuing in unſcrip- 
tural charches- Although the form of theſe 
churches remains-the ſame as it was'two hundred 
years ago, the degree of information poſſeſſed by 

believers connected with them is very different. 
Formerly they thought they did God ſervice in 
fighting with the ſword againſt error and hereſy. - 
Ye the weapons of our warfare are not 
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carnal; They conſidered toleration as a crying 
fin ; ye condemn perſecution for religion, and yet 
many of. you continue members of churches, 
which inſtead of holding forth in their ſtandards 
the form of ſound words, declare that the magiſ- 
trate hath authority, and ought to ſuppreſs all 
hereſy*. They conſidered claſſical preſbytery as 
almoſt eſſential to Chriſtianity ; many of you are 
perſuaded that the word of God gives it no coun- 
tenance, and yet ye remain in churches under ſuch 
juriſdiction. 

Let me intreat you ſeriouſly to conſider the ef- 
fects of your conduct. Beware of reſiſting con- 
vichon, of triſling with light on matters of ever - 
laſting importance to yourſelves and others. Can- 
didly examine the ſubject by the unerting word 
of prophecy. Le ſay, perhaps, that © you cannot 
perecive- any diſtinct and poſitive rules on this 
ſubject in the Scriptures; it would have been 
more clearly delineated, if God had intended us 
to Walk by it.” But conſider, in What temper 
have you ſearched for it? Was it under the in- 
fluence of prejudice, and a de ſire to be eſtabliſhed 
in your preconceived opinions ? Was it while 
acting in ſome reſpeQs contrary to your-convic- 
tions of duty? Was it under the impreſſion of 
the fear of man, or the dread; of lofing your 
friends, your reſpeQability, your uſefulneſs +, or 


* See Confeion of Faith, chap, ii. 
+ The idea of maintaining our »/cfulne/7 
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your emoluments ? If ſo, it is not to be wondered 

at that ye can perceive no rule for the ſocial 
worſhip of believers in the ward of God. He 
who heſitates between God and the world will 
neceſſarily, whatever his ſuſpicions: concerning 
duty may have been, be unſtable in all his ways. 

Let not that man expect to receive wiſdom from 

the Lord. He doth not aſk in faith. But if 

it be your defire to know the will of Chrift, be 

the conſequences what they may; if ye are dee 
termined to go forth to him without the camp, 
bearing his reproach ; if ye diſregard the honour 
which cometh from men, when compared with 
the honour which cometh from God only ; if in 
this temper. ye will ſearch the Seriptures, with 
prayer to the Father of lights, ye ſhall find new 
cauſe to admire the faithfulneſs of him of whom 
Moſes, in this and every other reſpect, was but 
the ſhadow. 

Ye will ſee by what goes before, that the 
charge of party-ſpirit, when endeavouring to-lead 
men to obey the truth, gives me no uneaſineſs on 
my own account. Conſiſtent believers. in Jeſus 


righteouſneſs works. It diſcovers at bottom much unbelief and 
want of confidence, both in the wiſdom and power of the Lord,. 
and it is a dreadful deception we put upon our on minds, and- 
highly derogatory to the honour of God whenever we act on the 
principle that the plans of his government will be beſt promoted 
by diſpenſing with any of bis laws, Yet the plea of uſefulneſs 
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muſt ever be a party ſpoken againſt by the worth 
lying in wickedneſs, and their zeal for the con- 
verſion of ſinners, or for the edification of their 
Chriſtian brethren, muſt ever be deemed party- 
ſpirit. Nor muſt they expect altogether to eſcape 
the cenſure of Chriftians, while Chriſtians remain 
fo much conformed to the world in religion, as 
well as in other reſpeRs. 

I have, throughout, endeavoured to ſhew how 
much ſcriptural order and diſcipline promote the 
experience and power of religion in the hearts of 
behevers, and how abſurd, and even impivus, is 
the idea of Chriſt's leſſer commandments interfe- 
ring with his greater. No; like a well con- 
ſtructed building, where every part mutually 
ſtrengthens and ſupports the refl, the command- 
ments of Chriſt are a conſiſtent whole, and 
where one is neglected, the force of all upon the 
heart is proportionally weakened. This ſhould 
excite us to live nearer to God, to ſtudy with 
more earneſtneſs his bleſſed word, to cry after 
wiſdom, and lift up our voice for underſtanding ;- 
thus ſhall we, more and more, ſee wondrous 
things in his law, and our hearts be more en- 
larged to run m the way of his precepts. 

We are all but too apt to fall into the ſpirit of 
the world, to allow our hearts to be overcharged. 
with the cares, the pleaſures, and the entanglements 
of this life. In proportion as we view eternal 
things in their reality and im the things 
1 in- 


of time will appear ſmall, and com 
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ſignificant, and when they acquire an undue aſ- 
cendency, they draw away our hearts from God, 
produce à careleſs and lukewarm ſtate of mind, 
and lead us to trifle with the authority of God 
our Saviour. 

It is incalculable of how much comfort and 
enjoyment we are deprived, by forgetting the ex- 
hortation which ſpeaketh to us as to children, 
My ſon, give me thine heart;“ that is, by for- 
getting the firſt and great commandment of the 
law. Jeſus frequently upbraided his diſciples 
with their unbelief. What cauſe have we to la- 
ment that this fin ſo eaſily beſets us! To what elſe 
is it owing, that notwithſtanding all his kindneſs 
and care, we are ever ſo prone to diſtruſt him, 
and to ſhrink from what we at leaſt ſuſpect to be 
the path of duty, by ſaying, © there 1s a lien in 
the way, I ſhall be flain in the ſtreets? Lt us 
truſt in the Lord and do good, and ſo ſhall we 
dwell in the land, and verily we ſhall be fed. 
Seek firſt the Kingdom of God and his righteouſ- 
neſs, and all other things ſhall be added unto you. 
Let us more decidedly count all things but loſs, 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Jeſus. 
Let us hear him ſaying, He that hath my com- 
mandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me; and in obſerving them, let us work out our 
own ſalvation with fear and trembling, for it is 
God which worketh in us, to will and to do of 
his good 

e 


a will ſay, *We ſee imperfeQions in 
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all churches, and therefore we do not think it neceſ- 
ſary to leave that church with which we are con- 
nected. Purity of communion is indeed defire- 
able, but experience proves it is not attainable.” 
It would be indeed ſtrange if you did not fee im- 
perfections in churches compoſed of imperfect 
and finful men. You may ſee alſo imperfeQions 
in their mode of adminiſtering ſome of the laws 
of Chriſt. But they acknowledge no imperfe& 
ſtandard ; their ftandard is the perfect word of 
God. They are not tied down by precedents to 
perpetuate error. They profeſs to be ſenſible 
that they ſtill need inſtruction, and that they are 
ready, in all things, to ſubmit to it, and you have 
no reaſon to doubt the truth of their profeſſion. 
out to them wherein they are deficient ; 
them the more excellent way contained in 
If they rejet the authority of 
Chriſt, no fellowſhip with them, but re- 
member, their obſtinacy will not juſtify you in 
continuing where there are ſtill greater abomina- 
tions, 

Do not ſay that purity of communion is im- 
praQticable. There was ſuch, ſo far as we plead 
for it, in the apoſtolic churches ; there is ſuch in 

church of Chriſt attending to his voice. 

Falſe brethren may unawares creep in, but by 

the wholeſome diſcipline of Chriſt's houſe, they 

ſhall, from time to time, be made manifeſt and 

put away ; and thus the believers, ſo far from 
Vs 


of 
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being injured, ſhall be warned and profited by 
their excluſion. 

But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe who are ever rea- 
dy toexclaim againſt the order of the churches with 
which they are themſelves connected, and to ap- 
prove of others with which they have no fellowſhip? 
Is this to tremble at the word of God ? Is this to 
confeſs Chriſt as your Lord and Maſter ? Surely 
this ought not ſo to be. Brethren, let me beſeech 
you to conſider the importance of attending to all 
the ordinances of Chriſt 1n purity. This is much 
connected with your own progreſs and comfort, 
and with the ſucceſs of the everlaſting goſpel. 
Beware then of treating them lightly, Beware 
of uſing arguments to convince others of the futi- 
lity of which ye yourſelves are convinced. God 
is light, and in him is no darkneſs at all, Let us 
walk as children of light. Let us not handle the 
word of God deceitfully, but by manifeſtation of 
the truth commend ourſelves to every man's con- 
ſcience in the fight of God. Let us caſt off the 
works of darkneſs, and put on the armour of 
light, earneſtly defiring to follow God fully our- 
ſelves, and to lead others to be Iike-minded. In 
order to do ſo, we muſt take up the croſs. We 
muſt become aliens perhaps to our mother's bre- 
thren, as the Lord became for our ſakes ; but 
greater is he that is with us, than all, who can be 
againſt us, If we forſake houſes, or lands, or 
friends, for Chriſt's ſake and the goſpel's, we ſhall 
in the at time receive an hundred fold, and 
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in the world to come life everlaſting. Many dif- 
ficulties often preſent themſelves to hedge up our 
way, and to prevent us from walking in the path 
of duty; but theſe are only trials of our faith. 
Yet ſuch is the deceitfulneſs of the human heart, 
that we are apt to interpret what is diſagreeable 
to fleſh and blood, as if it were the voice of pro- 
vidence intimating to us that we ought, not- 
withſtanding our ſcruples, to remain in our pre- 
ſent ſituation. 

There is no doubt that many plauſible things 
may be ſaid, and have been ſaid againſt the order 
of a church as recorded in the Scriptures. The 
plaineſt ſubje& may be perplexed by ſubtle diſ- 
patants, and by a multitude of words. This is 
larly the caſe in whatever reſpects religion. 
pn is naturally prejudiced againſt the whole 
rev of God. Although he may appear to 
approve of ſome doctrines and precepts delivered 
in the Scriptures, and ſo far to be of one mind 


with God, there is always an eſſential difference 


between the true meaning of the doctrines as de- 
livered by God, and their import as apprehended 
by the natural man. We are ingenious in devi- 
ſing objeQions againſt what we diſlike. While 
man is ſo flow in underſtanding the truth, that 
nothing ſhort of the Almighty power of God can 
make him receive it, he is proportionally acute in 
diſcerning*whatever is oppoſed to it; and hence 
the Lord warns his diſciples, that except they 
become as little children, they ſhall not enter the 
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Kingdom of heaven; and again it is written, If 
any man will be wiſe in this world, let him be- 
come a fool that he may be wiſe. One of the 
eſſects of the goſpel on the heart, is to caſt down 
imaginations, and eyery high thing that exalteth 
itſelf againſt the knowledge of God. The more 
that we have experienced this, the more doubtful 
ſhall we be of our own reaſonings, and conſe- 
quently the leſs liable to be toſſed to and fro with 
every wind of doctrine, by the fleight of men and 
cunning craftineſs, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive. 

But, be it ſo that the preciſe order of Chriſtian. 
churches may be deemed ambiguous and diſputa- 
ble, let us at leaſt be confiſtent in our practice. 
The ordinances which ye, brethren, obſerve are 
equally hable to be diſputed with many you ne- 
glect. I will venture to ſay, that as ſtrong evi- 
dence has been brought forward for various ordi- 
nances which you do not obſerve, as you can 
bring for thoſe you do. While you condemn. 
popiſh tradition in words, you thus juſtify it by 
your practice, for it is only the ſanction of the 
Romiſh church which gives various ordinances 
to which you attach the greateſt reſpect, a ſupe- 
riority over others which you deem to be merely 
ſtrifes of words, and undeſerving ſerious regard. 
Such indeed is the prejudice againſt them, that 
thoſe who obſerve them are confidered by many 


Chriſtians as only occupied about the outworks 


of religion, or perhaps as merely affecting ſingu- 
Rr 
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larity. Thus, brethren, do ye caſt a ſtumbling- 
block in their way, and tempt them to trifle with 
the convictions of conſcience. How often are 
our Lord's words miſapplied ! Ve pay tithe,” 
ſaid he to bypocritical profeſſors, of mint, and 
aniſe, and cummin, and have omitted the weigh- 
tier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith: theſe ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.” Had they neglected 
tithing theſe things, it would have been highly 
ſinful ; yet this text is often uſed to expoſe atten- 
tion to what are called ſmaller matters in religion, 
as if this were the mark of a weak and ſuperſti- 


Let us always remember, that although we are 
placed under a very different diſpenſation from 
the Jewiſh, ſo far from our being permitted to 
trifle with any of the commandments of Jeſus, 
we are aſſured that the guilt of this is moſt ag- 
gravated, and the puniſhment moſt exemplary. 
„He that deſpiſed Moſes' law died without mer- 
cy, under two or three witnefles ; of how much 


ſorer puniſhment, ſuppoſe ye, ſhall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of 
God, and bath counted the blood of the covenant 


wherewith he was ſanQihed an unholy thing, and 
hath done deſpite unto the Spirit of grace?” Heb. 
x. 28, 20. I admit that this refers, in the firſt 


place, to Gre& apoſtaſy from the profeſſion of the 


goſpel, but it alſo undoubtedly applies to the con- 
tempt of any of the commandments of Jeſus z 


* 
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for by our obedience we teſtify our love to him, 
and confeſs his name before men. 

Falſe reports, the moſt abſurd and ridiculous, 
are often propagated reſpecting thoſe churches 
who obſerve ſcriptural order. Their ſentiments 
and practice are groſsly miſrepreſented, and this, I 
doubt not, tends not a little to prejudiſe many 
againſt them. But remember that Chriſt was 
blaſphemed as ſtitring up the people, and it was 
affirmed that his apoſtles ſaid, * Let us do evil that 
good may come. Men too often juſtify their ne- 
gle& of the commandment of Chriſt, to turn away 
from ſuch as have a form of godlineſs but deny 
the power thereof, 2 Tim. iii. 5. by repreſenting 
the fellowſhip of ſcriptural churches alſo as im- 
pure; but if this were the caſe, it would only prove 
their inattention to the laws of Chriſt, and would 
by no means juſtify others in neglecting his au- 
thority, While liſtening to or repeating ſuch 
reports, however, beware leſt ye be actuated by 
improper motives, and leſt ye have fallen into 
the ſpirit of the world, which hates the diſciples 
of Chriſt, becauſe they tai en them that 
their deeds are evil. 

Permit me now to addreſs uſa who-cer many. 
bers of thoſe churches, whoſe great and profeſſed 
objeR it is in all things to form themſelves on 
the apoſtolic model. Brethren, ye bave felt the 
yoke of Chriſt to be eaſy and his burden light. 
Your vi the wiſdom of God diſplayed in 
the Scriptures have been increaſed by your atten- 
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tion to all his ordinances. Ye have felt the be- 
nefit of them in. your own experience, and, in 
conſequence of obſerving them, you are, 1 truſt, 
more defirous of cleaving to the Lord with pur- 
poſe of heart. Let me remind you, bowever, that 
ye have not yet attained, nor are already per- 
feft. Le have much to learn. Perhaps there 
are ſtill ſome ordinances which you neglect, and 
certainly ye do not perceive the full glory of thoſe 
which ye do obſerve. 

I cannot forbear calling your attention, my 
brethren, to what has been already adverted to in 
theſe pages reſpecting the paſtoral office. 80 
long as churches are depending on any acade- 
mies or other human though uſeful inſtitutions for 
paſtors, ſo long the work of Chriſt muſt be mach 

Of old, the Lord raiſed up paſtors in 
— — — 


ple. But many have no idea of earneſt and 


continual p on this account. This ariſes 
from remai darkneſs in the minds of the 
children of But, brethren, ye have ap- 
pealed to the d of God. Do not forſake it, 
and it will prove a lamp to your paths, and a 


light to your feet. Boe not afraid of being miſled, 
by imitating in all things the apoſtolic churches. 
From the time you meet together as a regular re- 
ligious aſſembly, let it be your prayer to the 


which he has appointed in his 
fication of his people. Offer this 
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faith of his promiſes. Obſerve the gifts of the 
members. Let none remain uncultivated and un- 
occupied ; let all be called into action. Look 
out among yourſelves for holy men of God, an- 
ſwering the deſcription he has given, 1 Tim. ui. 
Titus i. When you have found them, let ſuch 
take the overſight of you in dependence on the 
grace of Jeſus. Give them what aſſiſtance in tem- 
poral things is in your power, that they may devote 
their time to meditation on the word of God, and 
to every thing which may increaſe their knowledge 
of it, and enable them to communicate it to you. 
Do not imagine, my brethren, that this will inter- 
fere with-the general ſucceſs of the goſpel. By 
promoting the edification, and inoreaſing the num- 
ders of the churches, it will greatly advance it. 1. 
would not be underſtood as diſſuading you from 
ſeeking after, and wholly ſupporting a- paſtor or 
paſtors who have received education, and Who 
may be qualified thereby for attracting careleſs 
ſinners. The two objects are 
compatible. Liberal educati 
preacher of the goſpel great 
naries of learning are 
when properly conducted but if they prevent 
churches from calling to the office thoſe 
who have not been educated in theſe, if they lead 
them to undervalue the experience and Know- 
ledge of advanced diſciples of Chriſt, and to call 
novices 7 miniſtry of the goſpel, and to che 
I mean young manor — in gre. 
1 3 
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overſight of the churches, they may be productive 
of much evil. But this ariſes only from the 
abuſe of them. 

Be contented, brethren, to be learners in the 
ſchool of Chriſt. The greater progreſs we make 
in religion, the lower ſhall we be in our own eyes. 
When you look around you, you muſt fee the dif- 
ference which God has made between you and a 
world lying in wickedneſs, and when you perceive 
fo many believers in Chriſt ſtill intoxicated with 
the poiſon, and fettered in the bondage of Baby- 
lon, you mutt be grateful that you are delivered. 
But be not high- minded. Blefled is the man that 
feareth always. Every part of divine truth is 
calculated to humble us in the duſt ; but ſuch is 
the corruption of our hearts, that we are ever in 
danger of being puffed up by reſlecting on what 
we know, and this, if indulged, will blaſt our 
progreſs. While you eſteem all the 
of Chriſt concerning all things to 
of ſtriving for them with a con- 
ial ſpirit. Beware of haugh- 
ty, contemptuols, ſelf-ſufficient or angry treat- 
e the order you obſerve. 
wrath of man work. 
and therefore the 
ive, but be gentle 


Neither the pride n 
eth the righteouſgeſs of 
fervant of the Lord muſt not 
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There is one way, beloved, by which you 
may powerfully recommend the inſtitutions of 
Chriſt. Shew by your conduct the happy effects 
they have had on you. Shew how much they 
have taught you to bridle your tongues, to ſpeak. 
evil of no man, to be ready to every good work. 
Be exemplary in your conduct and converſation- 
in all the various relations in which you ſtand, 
and ſhew that you are indeed waiting for the- 
bleſſed hope and the glorious appearing of the 
great God our Saviour. Let it be evident that 
you are not under the dominion of party-ſpirit, . 
that you act under the influence of habitual ſub- 
jection to our Lord. If you are reproached ei- 
ther by Chriſtians or the world, render not ratks-. 
ing for railing, but contrariwiſe ble ſſing. 

Remember that the ordinances of Chriſt 
be attended to in an improper temper 
Some of old preached Chriſt even 
ſtrife ; but believers are repreſented' 
the mould of the goſpel. 
are intended to perfect the new 
a finner firſt hears the voice 
God, he may be compared t 
rudely cut into the figure of a- man. 
ſtrokes of the chiſſel are ftill neceſſary to give to 
all the parts their juſt proportions. Under the 
hand of the artiſt it gradually advances, and his 
Kill appears in the perfeQion of the reſemblance 
ole is finiſhed. Thus the Lord 
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fake the work of his hands till they are like Bim, 
bearing the image of the heavenly Adam. To- 
this end are all his ordinances directed. The dif. 
penſations of his providence promote the ſame 
object, and he treats us as friends. informing us 
what he has in view, thus encouraging us to work 
out our own ſalvation with confidence as well as 
with fear and trembling, Let us never forget 
then the importanee of manifeſting the ſpirit of 
Chriſtians, and of: ſhewing how much we profit 
by the means we enjoy. 

Let every part of your conduct in the churches. 
be an act of worſhip. and obedience to Chriſt. 
Without this, the ordinances will do you no good. 
The ordinances themſelves may be perverted to 

plweaſe the fleſh; When properly attended to, they 
beautifully harmonize with the great doctrines of 
N goſpel.. They are in fact theſe doctrines em- 

therefore the more cloſe we keep to 

s as delivered by Jeſus,. the more 

and. juſt will the repreſentation be 

of theſe doctrines, the better ſhall 

and the more may we expect 

of God they ſhall be uſeful 

to thoſe around us. In fo far as we depart from 
the fimplicity of the ordinanoes, ſo far we darken 
the counſel of God,.and draw away the attention 
of men to our own devices, perplexing. the minds 
of thoſe who are beginning to think of eternal 

things, and equally injuring our own ſouls. 

© Let me intreat thoſe who are called to the 
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paſtoral office diligently to ſtudy the word of 
God, that they may rightly divide it, giving to 
all a portion in due ſeaſon. See to it, my bre- 
thren, that in all reſpects ye exemplify the power 
of the doctrines of Chriſt, in raifing you above 
this preſent world. Some of you have many 
temptations to receive thoſe whom the word of 
God doth not allow you to admit into the churches. 
The ſupport you receive, it may be, is often ſcanty. 
It may be inſufficient to maintain you, and an in- 
creaſe of the church, were you to regard tempo- 
ral things, might be very defirable on this ac- 
count. This may lead us to ſhut our eyes 
when perſons apply for admiſſion, aud to be too 
deſirous to admit them. But, brethren, be not 
greedy of filthy lucre. Be faithful in the Lord's 


vineyard, and you ſhall not want. The labourer © 


is worthy of his hire. He feeds the ravens: 
cry, and he will alſo feed you. Be not , 
if neceſſary; to follow his example who faid, Lea, 
ye yourſelves know that theſe h have mini- 
ſtered unto my neceſſities, and to them that were 
with me. I have ſhewed you things, how 
that ſo labouring ye ought to fupport the weak; 
and to remember the words of the Lord Jeſus, 
how he ſaid, It is more bleſſed to give than to re- 
ceive,” Acts xx. 3% 35. Do not ſay the churches 
will fink altogether. No ; the Lord will prote& 
and preſerve them. He may try your faith, but 
be will not forſake you. We admire thoſe who 
have died for Jeſus, and ſhall we refuſe to en- 
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dure hardneſs for him? I know that many object 
to the ſtrictneſs enjoined in the word of God, 
that by ſuch conduct we ſhould cut off the ſup- 
port of miniſters altogether, that we could have 
only illiterate men for paſtors, and ſo forth. But 
all our wiſdom will not promote the kingdom of 
Chriſt. I hefitate not to maintain, that if well 
educated miniſters can be procured only by ne- 
glecting one of the plain injunRions of Chriſt, we 
had better be without them. But this is not the 
caſe ; they may receive a proper education, and if 
they are men of a right ſpirit they will patient» 
ly endure afflitions as good ſoldiers of Jeſus 
Chriſt, not ſeeking great things for themſelves, 
not counting their lives dear, that they may finiſh 
their courſe with joy, and the miniſtry they have 
received of the Lord Jeſus, to teſtify the goſpel 
grace of God. 

ion to the admiſſion of members not 
only b to the elders, but to all the holy 
brethren. * Let all the churches look diligently to 


tween the obedience-which we owe in religion 
only to Jeſus, and that which, by his authority, we 
are bound to give to our civil rulers, has been uni- 
formly ſuppoſed. Brethren, the conduct of Chri- 
ſtians in this matter is apt to be miſunderſtood. 
Let us be careful to ſhew, that while in religion 
we call no man, father, we are among the peace- 
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able and quiet of the land, being in ſubjection 
to our rulers, not only for wrath, but for conſcience ' 
ſake. Let us ſhew that our refuſal to acknowledge 
any human authority in religion does not proceed 
from pride and diſlike of ſubordination, but from 
a ſenſe of duty. Let our obedience to the 
powers ordained of God be cheerful and exem- 
plary ; let us obey, honour, and give thanks for 
magiſtrates, and be ready to every good work. 
Let us be thankful for the privileges we enjoy. 
Let us pray for the peace and welfare of our 
country, and thus, by well-doing in every reſpect, 
put to filence the ignorance of fooliſh men. 


IN D E X. 


A 
Addreſs, the AoTupr's, on the ſubject of this treatiſe, to Chri- 
flians in general the various ordinances of Chriſt muſt be 
attended to from regard to his authority, 460, the crimina- 
lity of treating with indifference any thing in religion, 46t. 
and of thoſe who, while they condemn religious perſecution, 
continue in churches which in their ſtandards adopt human 
authority in religion, 462, 463. no avoiding the accu. 
lation of party-ſpirit, if the laws of Chriſt be obeyed, 
46 the danger of a worldly ſpirit, ibid. and of unbelief, 
465. refatation of the general apology of there being no 
pure churches, 466. remarks applicable to thoſe who re- 
main in churches agaziaſt which they themſelves exclaim, 467. 
whence ſpring plauſible object ions againſt ſcriptural churches, 
and how they have influence, 468, 469. the evil and danger 
of trifling with any part of the will of God, 469. falſe re- 
ports of churches ought to be guarded againſt, 470. and the 
motives from which they are heard or repeated ought to be 
well examined, 471. 

to members of Chriftian churcbe much 


yet to be learned by them, 471. remarks on the paſtoral office, 
471,-47% Inquiry, and humility of mind recommended, 
473. 474+ the neceflity of ſtrict attention to every part of 
conduct, 474. to the temper and ſpirit in which ordinances 
are attended to, ibid. of doing every thing in the church as 
an act of worſhip and obedience to Chriſt, 475. of paſtors 
duly qralifying themſelves for, and attending to their duty, 
476, 477- of all the church attending carefully to the ad- 
miſſion of members, 473. —See Chriftian churches. 


Anabaptifts of Munſter, noticed, 116, 
Apoftles, how qualified to eſtabliſh the firſt churches, 39. the 


dignity of their office, 41. their powers, 44. were moſt par- 
ticular in their directions to the churches, and regarded obe- 
dience to theſe as of great importance, 45. did not interfere 
with the civil laws of nations, 50. their uniformity in the 
practices they enjoined on churches, ibid. as ſuch, are ill 
alive, and ſpeaking to men by their word, 54. they united zeal 
for the converſion of finoers, with ſtrict attention to the wel- 
fare of believers, 121, collected churches only by inſtruction 
— Ss | 
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and perſuaſion, 133. held out no worldly motives to induce 

men to become Chriſtians, 137. never aſſerted their apoſto= 

lical authority over the churches without neceffity, 164. can 

have no ſucceſſors, 210. 

Apoſtolic churches, their conſtitution examined, 129,—17 3. how 

collected, 133. Chriſt governed them by love, 138. devia- 

tion from their order renders any religious ſociety unworthy of 
the name of a Chriſtian church, 169. the character of their 
members, and objections to it anſwered, 14 3,—206. retain- 
ing improper members, one cauſe of their defe tion, 180. 
the offices in them, 214,—267. (ſee offices) had each à plu- 
rality of paſtors, 225, 226. 230. women employed in them 
to teach and watch over their own ſex, 241,-:43. ordinan- 
ces obſerved by them, 28 2.—340. viz. preaching, 18 2.— 
286. teaching, 286. exhortation, iid. reading the Scrip- 
tures, 287. the fellowſhip, 2$9,—291, the Lord's ſupper, 
292,301. prayer and praiſe, 402,-304. falting, 1304,— 
307. ſanctification of the firſt day of the week, 308,—312. 
baptiſm, 313,340. diſcipline, 341,370. the excellence 
and advantage of their conſtitution obſerved, 395,—407. 
from its ſimplicity, 395, its ſuitableneſs to a Nate of frater- 
nal union, 3979. its tendency to cheriſh dependence on 
Chriſt, 398. to detect falſe profeſſors, ibid. to promote hu- 
mility, or juſt views of a perſon's own character, 400. to 
prevent error, 401. to ſpread the goſpel, 402. and by what 
means, 403,407. | 

Apoſtolic praftice, conſequences of not holding it ſtrictiy, as en- 
Joined on the firſt churches, 50,—74- objections to its ob- 
ſervance at preſent, ſtated and anſwered, 74.—78. the laws 
of it not fitted for any except believers in Chriſt, 174. 


B 

Baitanrtixt, Mr, quoted on the elderſhip or preſbytery of the 
apoſtolical churches, 225,230» 

Baptiſe. meaning of the term, 338,—340- 

Baptiſm, a divine, but not a ſocial ordinance, 313. is emblema- 
tic, tid has come in the room of circumciſion, 325, 316. 
the mode of it, 338.— 340 

Baptiſm, infant, ſtands on the ſame footing with the ſauctifica- 

tion of the Lord's day, 3:5. arguments for, and anſwers bd 


objeCtions rs 325 —34⁰. 
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Rigets, why conſiſtent Chriltians ſo called, 6. 

Rigetry defiaed, 123. and cenſured, 124 the charge of it fre- 
quently milappled, 124,136. 

Bi/bops, theis being conlidered ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, was the 
origin of that ſpiritual wickedneſs, conſummated in the man 
of fin, 47- 

Bi4cx3unn, Archdeacon, quoted on the Reformation, 102, 

Bosrox, Mr, of Ettrick, extiact from his life, ſhewing how the 
union betwixt church and Rate leads to unſctiptural views of 
ſubjection to-magiltracy, 442, 44 

Rreaking of bread, ( (te Lard's ſupper). 

Þrotherly deve, why ſo much iaculcated by the apoſtles, 1 39. 


C 

Carvin, # tenet of his, 105, on the weekly obſervance of the 
Lord's ſupper, 298. 

Cantz, Dr, quoted on the menning of the word ebwred, 1230, 
—T 73. on clerical diſtincttions, 142.—1 63. his arguments, 
ſhewing that the apoſtles can have no ſucceſſots, 216, 817. 
his confatation of the ſuppoſed diſtinction betwixt preaching 
and ruling elders, or clergy und laity, 231,—236. on the 
ſuppoſed indelibility of the clerical character, 292,—277» 
referred to on religious titles, 280. on the meaning of the 
terms, ſchiſm and bereſy, 386, 487. on the najon betwixt 
church and ftate, 430,—433. 

Caan V. anecdote of, 114. note. 

Canter, his kingdom immoveable, his laws therefore unchange- 
able, 60, &r. governs his churches by love, 1 38. 

Chriſtians, defire of knowing the whole revealed will of God, and 
obeying what they do know, eſſential to their character, g. 
Chriftian churches, the purpoſes of, r$. 134, 135. laws neceſſary 
for them, 19. the wiſdom of God alone capable of making 
ſuch laws, 19, 20. their order fixed in the Scriptures, 
123. the contrary difproved, 13.—36. that all Chriſtians are 
bound to obferve the univerſal and approved practices of the 
firſt churches, recorded in Scripture, proved, and objections 
refuted, 36,100. authority and qualifications given the 
apoſties to eftablith the firſt churches, 39. no liberty per- 
mitted to theſe churches ta deviate in any thing from the 
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. commandments and rules given them, 40. are repreſents- 
tions of the church above, 135. duties of members to each 
other, 136. are calculated to promote the converſion of fin- 
ners, 137. how the government of theſe differs from civil 
governments, 140. poſſeſs no diſcretionary powers, 141. the 
laws preſcribed for them not intended nor adapted for unbelie- 
vers, 14%. were completely independent of each other, 1 57, 
—T59. 163. but their independency does not prevent their 
union and co-operation, 165. character of their members, and 

{ objections to it anſwered, 193,—206. ought cach to have a 
plurality of elders, 250. and of deacons, 252 fhould make 
the goſpel ſound out from them, 254,256. what kind of 
ſubjection they owe to their elders, 258. 261, 262. ought to 
be much in prayer for them and for each other, 263. to che» 
riſh a ſpirit of mutual ſubmiſſion in the Lord, 263, to ad- 
moniſh their elders, if neceflary, 264- 

Chriftianity leaves office-bearers and others juſt where it found 
them, as to civil honour or condition, 278. 

Church, meaning of the word, 130. does not denote elders, nor 
other repreſentatives, 143,152. objections to this, taken 

from Acts ii. 41. 47. iv. 4. v. 14. conſidered and refuted, 1513, 

164. the true nature of a church of Chriſt, 16g. 366. ad- 
miſfion to it the right of all who love the Saviour, 375, evils 
ariſing from its union with the world, 408. 

Church members, their character, 193,006. remarks as ta 

Fe admiſſion, 206,115. love, the only bond of their 


ion, 347- muſt avoid unkindneſs to each other, 348. o- 
s not to be allowed to remain, but diſcipline muſt be 
applied, ibid. and 349. See Addreſs. 

Church order, evils from not keeping its end in view, 118, the 
nature and principles of it, not adapted for wicked nor 
merely moral men, 142. 

Church repreſentative, not known till about the middle of the 
third century, 150. the notion of it a mere uſurper of later 
date, 151. — | 

Church and flate, conſequences of alliance between them, 4o8,— 


458. 
Churches, ſee Apoftolical, ſee Obriſftian. 
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Circumciſion, what it fignified, 321; ſuperſeded by baptiſm 
which comes in its place, 315. 

CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS referred to, on infant baptiſm, 334. 

Clergy, conlequences of diſtinct ions among them, 143,—151. 
the hypocriſy and immorality of ſuch, a ſtrong hold of infi- 
delity, 425,—4:8. 

Clergy and laity, the diftinftion between, its hiſtory and confu- 
tation, 230,236. bow kept up, 279- 

Confeſſions of faith of human compo ſition, what led to them, ro6 
injured the Reformation, ibid led to intolerance amongſt 
Proteſtants, 10%. regarded as ſtandards, 113. that of Weſt« 
minſtet quoted, 1514. 

Conſcience, the danger of diſregarding its dictates, 125. 

Council of fixty-fix biſhops, met at Carthage in, 248. referre&to- 
on the ſubje& of infant baptiſm, 434- 

Covenant with Abraham, the nature and import of it confidered;. 
31% 315 

D 

Day, the Lord's, its hiſtory, and 3 — to ſanRify it, 308, 
—312. 

Deaconeſſes, or female deacons, were in the apoſtolical churches, 
241,,-:243- their utility, 266; their office ought to be re- 
vived in Chriſtian-churches, ibid. objections anſwered, ibid. 
and 267. 

Deacons, origin of their office, their qualifications and buſineſs; 
244. ſome of thoſe in the apoſtolical churches were women, 
245,250. every church ought to have a plurality of dea- 
cons, 253% ſhould be reſpected in the church, 264. and 
have their fulleſt confidence, 265. who eligible to the of- 
fice, ibid. were ordained, in the apoſohcal churches, by im- 
poſition of hands, 269 and by prayer and faſting, 280. the 
omiſſion of ordination, in later times, has led to an unſcrip- 
tural diſtinction betwixt them and paſtors, 270. 

Diſcipline in churches treated of, 341,370. its neceſſity, 341. 
its objeAs, 344- who are the ſubjects of it, 345- the lead- 
ing rule of it in Matthew zviii, 15.—18. confdered, 346.— 
353- public offences, what, and how to be treated, 353. 
every caſe of offence ſhould be probed thoroughly, 355. ad- 

— to be tendered with weekneſs and W 
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bid. immediate excluſion necefſary in certain caſes, 366. 
the judgment of charity, ſo called, tends to miſlead in caſes 
of diſcipline, 367, 368. confeflion of ſin not ſufficient in cer- 
tain caſes, 369+ lukewarmneſs in religion requires admoni- 
tion, ibid. ſuſpending of members, unſcriptural, 366. con- 
duct of a church towards members who withdraw or are ex- 
cluded, 362. towards thoſe who cauſe di viſons, ibid. every 
caſe ſhould be conducted with much patience, 363- offence 
muſt nat be taken but on good grounds, 364. its excellence 
and importance, 367,370. 

Dive fity of aptuion amongſt Chriſtians reſpecting ſocial worſhip, 
accounted for, and its evils pointed out, 101 <1. 

Doctrine ang diſcipline, improper diſtinction betwixt theſe cen- 
ſured, and the evils reſulting from it pointed out, 122,128. 

Dopvripes, Dr, referred to an the weekly obſervance of the 


Lord's ſupper, 299. note. 


E 
Ecx1vs, Luther's adverſary, empleyed ſame weapons againſt him 
which the Prefbyterizns uſe againft the Independents, 163. 
FowarDs, Prefideut, quoted, 59. on the parable of the tares 


and the wheat, 194. 

Elder, origin of the term, 221. that, and biſhop, ſynonymous, 
119. 

Elders, their qualifications, 219. their buſineſs, 220. 2575. by 
whom choſen, 222. the diftintian betwixt preaching and 
ruling elders, 231-236. no ſuperiority of office amongſt 
the elders, although they may diſtribute their labours accard- 
ing to their peculiar gifts, £37,240. 253- their right to 
maintenance, 441. every church ought to have a plurality 
of elders, #50, 1 5t. not abſolutely neceflary that they relip- 
quiſh their worldly employments, 253,256. but it is very 
defirable that one of the elderſhip, in every church, ſhould 
wholly devote his time to the work of the miniſtry, 285. 
have rule, and muſt be obeyed, only according to the laws of 
Jeſus Chriſt, 253. muſt net require nor accept obedience to 
the mſelves, but only for the King of Sion, 259. ought to be 
jealous left the people ſubmit to them inſtead of Chriſt. 260. 
were appointed in the apoſtolical churches by impoſition of 
hands, 269. objections to this xow, anſwered, 270. their | 
ordination preceded by prayer and faſting, 280, 251. 2 
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Fraftians noticed, 116. 

Exax1xx, Dr, quoted, on what was typified by the enter court, 
139 · on the character and privileges of the Chriſtian church, 
197,206. on the weekly obſervance of the ordinance of 
the Lord's ſupper, 297- , 

Ewvangelifts, their office in the apoſtolical churches, 218. 

Exhortation, an ordinance in the apaſtolical churches, 28 6. 

* | 

Faſting and prayer, an ordinance of Chriſt, and obſerved in the 
apoſtolical churches, 304—306, 

Feaſts of charity, ſee love-feaſts. 

Fellow/bip meetings, as formed and conducted in Scotland, re- 
ſemble Chriſtian churches more nearly than thoſe ſocieties 
which are generally denominated churches, 169. their ori- 
gin in Scotland, 170, 171. | 

Fellow/bip, the, or contribution, a church ordinance, 289, the 
purpoſe of it. 290, 291. 

Forbearance, 370—38 3. preliminary remarks on it, 3752, deſ- 
potiſm, the conſequence of churches not exerciſing it, 372. 
the neceſſity of it ſhewn from the various attainments of 
church members, 373- and from due regard to the rights 
of conſcience, 374. it ſhould alſo be ſhewn by individual 


members to the church, 374. the apoſtles exhorted the” 


churches to the practice of it, 376379. it will be found to 
extend in proportian as real religion prevails in a church, 

380. evilsacifing from the want of it, 383. "but it maſt not 
prevent any one from obeying his own convictions of duty, 
though doing ſo might be offenſive to others, 382. points 
requiring forbearance muſt diminiſh, in proportion as the 
ward of God is followed, 384. 


G 

Grsnonang, Mr, his excellent remarks on the parable of the 
tares and the wheat, 195. 196. 

Gras, Mr, quoted on impoſition of hands, 27m. 

God, believers reſemble him in exact proportion as they know 
him. 5. beſtows bleffings on his people only in the way of 
obedience to his commandments 134. 

Goods, community of, not a matter of apoſtolical injuntion—the 

practice of the church at Jeruſalem, recorded in Acts iv. con- 

ee 
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H 

Hair, long, what in the ſenſe of Scripture; and why prohibited, 
93- 

Harter, Mr, quoted on hereſy, 390, 391. 

Hands, impoſition of, an ancient cuſtom, 268. uſed on various 
occaſions, ibid, 

Has dr, Dr, treated with ridicule the idea of the order of the 
church of Scotland being preſcribed in Scripture, 166. anec- 
dote of him, ibid. note. 


Hereſy, (ee Schiſm, 
I 


Indifferent things, = quotation from Locke reſpecting, 12. dan- 
ger of holding any thing in religion to be ſuch, exemplified 
in Melancthon the reformer, 42. 

K 

Kine aus L. 2 favourite ſaying of his, 142. 

Kind, Lord, his enquiry into the order, &c. of the firſt churches 
referred to, 0 

Kiſs of charity, what meant by it, 91, 92. 

L 

Locxt quoted, reſpecting things indifferent, and the power of 
| the civil magiſtrate in religion, 12—14. reſpectinę the ne- 
© ceffity of laws to every church or ſociety, 19. on the evils of 
the union of the church and the world, 416. on perſecu- 
ting churches, 433. on their inconfiſtency in perſecuting 
opinions, and yet tolerating the moſt flagitious vices, 4 34— 
436. on the reaſonableneſs and neceffity of toleration, and 
its advantages both to Chriſtianity and civil ſociety, 44 3— 

457- 

Lord's ſupper, daily obſervance of it, not enjoined on, nor gene- 
rally practiſed by the firſt charches, 86—$g. an ordinance 
in the apoſtolical churches, 292 is a ſocial ordinance, ibid, 
was obſerved every Led day, 194-2979 has been much 
abuſed and miſunderſtood, 300. objection to the weekly ob- 


ſervance of it anſwered, nor. 
— part f th price oth wot 
lic eburches, 89, go. 
M 


Macxnigat, Dr, due eee 
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| 245—250. on the excellence of church diſcipline, 35 — 

370. 

Magiftrate, his interference in matters of religion, originates in 
Judaiſm, 15g. - obedience to him in civil things, the law of 
Chriſt, 396. 

MazTrYR, JusT1N, quoted on infant baptiſm, 334 

M1pptizTtow, Dr, quoted on the effect of civil eſtabliſhments of 
Chriſtianity in perverting the mind as to the Scripture doc. 

1 trine of ſubmiſſion to ma giſtracy, 439, 440. 

Mossi, Dr, referred to, 50. maintains that change of cir. 
cumſtances warrants deviations from the practice of apoſto- 
lic charches, 61. abſurdity of his reaſoning ſhewn, 63. re- 
ferred to, $r. quoted on the mutual love and beneficence of 
the firſt Chriſtians, 8 5. on the independency of the churches 
in the early times, 163. 


0 

O'Bzranxz, Dr, Bihop of Meath, quotation from his charge to his 
clergy, on hypocriſy and immorality amongſt clergymen, 418. 

Offices in the Chriſtian church, all reſolveable into thoſe of biſhop, 
elder, and deacon, 68 extraordinary offices did not proper- 
ly belong to any church, ibid. what theſe were, 216, that 
the ſtated'offices were thoſe only of elder and deacon, 219. 

Opinion, lee Driver ty. 

Ordinances, departure from their ſimplicity, generally the ert 
inp in the yrogredd of -arver, 46 of great importance in 
the view of the apoſtles, 48. not arbitrary nor indifferent, ibid. 
the ſame, delivered to all the churches, id. called com- 
mandments of the Lord, 49. in their obſervance, no regard 
to be paid to the local or temporary circumſtances of churches, | 
$1. New Teſtament contains « complete ſyſtem of thoſe to 
be obſerved by Chriſtian churches, 52. thoſe gbſerved by the 

-  apoſtolical churches, 232---340. 

Ordination treated of, 26618. the term has been miſapplied, 

to ſupport the diſt inctiom between clergy and laity, 268. its 
meaning, iid. does not confer an indelible character, 271 
277- bow the original idea of it was perverted, 277. its 
abuſe in ſome modern miſhons, 278. 

On1ctn referred to, on the ſubject of infant baptiſm, 334- 

Pate cone fangs what typified by it, 139. 
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Owan, Dr, quoted en the meaning of the term bnpti/o, 340% 
note. 
P 

Pau“ vow, Ach viii 16. Mi 24. confdered, 96, 97% 

PzLAcrvs referred to on the ſubject of infant baptiſes, 338. 

Perſecution has always bern more directed geit devixtions 
from laws of human invention, than againſt groſs fins, 12 5. 

Pors the greateſt heretic, 390. 

Praiſe, 2 church ordinance, but net excluſively ſuch, 30g. 

Prayer, « church ordinance, but not excluſively ſuch, 30. in 
the church, not confined to the eldets, 303- 

Preaching, an ordinance of Chriſt, 282. end « church ordinance, 
alz. does not exclofively belong to paſtors, ibid. is the 
right and duty of thoſe who have talents for it, 284. 

Precepti, thoſe of the New Teſtament. complete for all the pur- 
poſes which Chriſt intended far his churches, 6. their prac- 
tical tendency ſhewn, 37. delivered in the (ame manner e- 
ſpecting church order, as reſpeRing doctrioes, 36. of uni- 

verſal and perpetual obligation, 64-—465. 
Preſby tery of a church, of whom compoſed, 125, 
Prophet: in the apoſtolical churches, their office, 21). 

* 


Rabat, Mr, quoted, 74- 106, on the weekly obſervance of 


bh 


the ordinance of the Lord's ſupper, 296. 

Reformation from FPopery, in what it began, 47. injured by 
confeſſions af faith too ſpeedily drawn up, 106. 

Reformers, Chriſtians cannot be ſufficiently grateful to God for 


rag laboured under pre) udices from 
education, were afraid of reforming firictly according to 
the Scriptures, idids appealed by rulers inftigated by the priefts, 
103. adopted a middle courſe, and why. 104 confounded the 
kingdomof Chriſt with the kingdoms of this world, and religi- 
aus with civil freedom, 105 made to mach ule of the fathers, 
and too little of Christ and his apostles, ibid. their practice, 
in ſome instances, greatly different from their principles, 106. 
very ſoon drew up their Confe/ions, and fo marred the Refor- 
mation, ibid. their Confeſſions different, and forced upon 
the nations, 1079—114. their conduct a leading cauſe of the 
diverſity of opinions amongſt Proteſtants, 11 5. 
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Kelle, civil eſtabliſhments of, their conſequences on Chriztian- 
ity conſidered, 4:9—4583. their origin, 439. their injury to 
the state,. 439==44 3- 

RozzzrTson, Dr, quoted on intolerance in religion, as fhewa by 
the Reformers, ro9—1 114. 

RuTuzzrorD, Mr Samen, quoted on the evils of the union 
of the church znd the workd, 4r7. 

Konz, the church of, its «bominations began with deviation 
from the aponolic model of churches, rot. 


S 

Ane, the term, applied only to believers, 177. 

Sihiſm and hereſy, 134--- 394 meaning of the term /chiſen, 384. 
in what this evil consists, ibid. ſeparation, unlefs finful, does 
not imply it, 385, Hereſy, meaning of the term, 383. 
great affinity in fignification between theſe two terms, 386. 
in what hereſy consists, 387, 388. ſeparating from Anti- 
christian ſocieties, not hereſy, but the avoiding of it, 389. 
ſuch ſocieties in their nature heretical, and the Pope the 
greateſt heretic, 390. obzeRions against leaving = church, 
though corrupt, anſwered, 392, 393- but they will re- 
main, while human authority in religion is in any degree re- 
tained, 394. 

Scriptures, their perfection, t. 18. why venerated by Chris 
tians, 2. holding any part of them indifferent and unimpor- 
tant, cenſured as an impeachment of the wiſdom of God, ibid. 
consistent in every part, 3, effect of ignorance of any one 
part of them, 4d. holineſs, their object throughout, 4. 
what they ſay reſpeRting the order of churches, thought by 
ſome to render men leſs ſpiritual, ibid. arc all practical, 6, 
19- are properly reſpected when wholly attended to, 7. 
benefit of minutely attending to them, ibid. proneneſs in 
men to err, a reaſon of diligent enquiry and study, g. con- 
ſequences of a ſuppoſed latitude in them, 10. requiſite diſ- 
poſitions for the study of them, ibid. destroyed altogether 
as rule, if men may add to, or take from them, 11. bene- 
fit acifing from studying them in all their parts, 15. awful 
judgment denounced on thoſe who add to, or take away from 
any part of them, 16. that judgment ſuppoſes that nothing 
but the Scriptures can bind mens conſciences in religion, r$. 
are adapted to the character and circumstances of men, and 
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must therefore contain a clear and preciſe rule, 13. reading 
them a church ordinance, 287. 

Separation from the world, evils arifing from the neglect of, 
498—443- fuch ſeparation « part of the redbmption of 
Christ. 408. all the ordinances of the goſpel tend to promote 
it, 409. how it came to be neglected, bid. diſregard of 
the intereſts of each other, amongst church members, one 
fruit of this neglect, 410. another, that the apostolical di- 
rections to turn away, and thoſe relating to mutual overſight, 
love, &c. were rendered uſeleſs, 411. a third, was the union 
of the church with the world, with its numerous train of 
miſchiefs to all, 412—41 5. 423, 424. to minixters particu- 
larly, 41 5---4:1. and to their labours, 413. 

T 

Tares and the wheat, the parable of, confidered, 1943, 194- re- 
markable quotation from Prefident Bdwards on this ſubject, 
ibid, excellent obſervations of Mr Giſborne on this parable, 
I95- 

Teaching, an ordinance in the apostolical churches, and what it 
is, 285, 

Titles, religious, unſcriptural and prejudicial, 279. were mul- 
tiplied as real religion declined, 280. 

Toleration first admitted in the United Provinces, 17. the rea- 
ſonableneſs and neceflity of it, 443—453- the benefit of it 
to the state, 457, 458. 

Tranſlators, of the common verſion of the Scriptures, did not 
tranſlate the ſame words uniformly, 147- 

Truth, divine, 22 in the form of human ſystems, 56. 


Warxzr, Mr, of Dublin, "BA 54. 61, 

Waſving the ſaints” feet, what meant by this, 92. 

WrcxLirys diſliked applying church and churchmien merely 
to the clergy, 152. vote. thought priests and deacons the 
only two offices in the church, 219. note. 

Will-worſhip, abhorred of God, 21. wherein it consists, ibid. 

THE END.” 


J. RITCHIE, PRINTER, BLACKFAIARS WYND. 
ING 
Erratum omitted. —Page 153. line 19. for members read numbers. 
- 


